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WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES 



ENGLISH WOMEN OF THE TUDOR 

PERIOD 

TH E part played by certain of the Tudor Queens 
of England is so prominent that no notice of 
that period can be complete which does not touch 
upon the life and thought of these leaders of their 
sex. It is not^ however, intended to cumber this 
work With historical details of common knowledge, 
except so far as they tend to elucidate the charac- 
teristics of the women of the age collectively, or to 
delineate the character of any typical individual. 

The history of the Tudor period is the history of 
the Reformation, and the Reformation brought about 
a startling change in the general condition of the 
civilized world. The Cape of Good Hope was suc- 
cessfully doubled by Portuguese sailors; Cabot was 
navigating his way through the icebergs of Labrador ; 
Columbus, by his discovery of the New World, en- 
larged men's notions of their surroundings, and 
widened the field of their speculations. After the 
capture of Constantinople by the Turks, the Greek 
scholars who fled to Italy " opened anew the science 
and literature of the older world at the very hour 

IL— B I 



2 WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES 

when the intellectual energy of the Middle Ages had 
sunk into exhaustion."^ 

This New Learning was the influence on the spirit 
of the age, and fashioned the lives of the women and 
men of the period The English people seized with 
eagerness the knowledge that was thus brought almost 
to their doors. The Queens of England, setting a 
fashion in learning and culture which was keenly 
imitated by the ladies of their Courts, became pro- 
ficient in Latin and Greek, and to judge from the 
letters that have come down to us, some of them 
certainly could not be surpassed in the art of com- 
position. 

The outcome of the New Learning was a desire to 
encourage simplicity of worship. Colet, one of the 
pioneers of the New Creed — if so it can be called — 
based his faith simply " on the vivid realization of the 
person of Christ" He was followed with whole- 
hearted devotion by Erasmus. To this band More 
soon joined himself, giving his country Utopia, a work 
in which he pictured a land of ideals and of perfect 
happiness. The author of Utopia, or " Nowhere," based 
his religion '' on nature and reason. It held that God's 
design was the happiness of man . . . religion found 
its centre rather in x\\<t family than in the congregation 
... In * Nowhere ' it was lawful to every man to be 
of what religion he would."* 

This, then, was the seed sown by the New Learn- 
ing. The masterful spirit of Henry VIII caused a 
rupture with the Church of Rome, and when that 
Church would not countenance his divorce from 
Katharine of Aragon, his passion for Anne Boleyn 
widened the breach. His reign was disfigured by the 

^ Green, J. R., HisUry of the English People, p. 304. 
■ JHd,, p. 319. 



THE TUDOR PERIOD 3 

martyrdoms of the Countess of Salisbury and of Anne 
Askew. Tracing the growth of the seed through the 
rule of the Tudor monarchs, we find the horrors of 
Queen Mary perpetrated in a fanatical endeavour 
to restore England to the power of Rome. And 
Elizabeth^ the last ruler of the period, was compelled, 
not so much by her own inclinations as by circum- 
stances and the designs of her enemies, to advocate 
Protestantism. 

During the course of this regeneration, however, 
England was in a state of turmoil, and by the begin- 
ning of Elizabeth's reign "all reserve, all decorum 
had gone out from the life of the people. They 
observed no fast day, neither did they enjoy any 
holiday as of old . . . murder, rapine, and every 
form of lawless violence were practised with com- 
parative immunity " ; and it was as common for men 
of the class of Wild Darrell " to debauch their neigh- 
bours' wives as for two yeomen to draw on each other 
at a county fair."^ It was difficult enough for men to 
safeguard their lives and interest, and therefore it 
is not surprising to find the women of the age sub* 
jected to hardships, and in many cases to the extremes 
of suffering. The beautiful Isabella Markham, the 
wife of Sir John Harington, was dismissed from 
attendance on Elizabeth when princess for the crime 
of refusing to attend Mass, and was lodged in the 
Tower. The aged Lady Poulet, suspected of re- 
cusancy in Elizabeth's reign, was obliged to suffer the 
indignity of being personally examined by the sheriff 
of the county. Even the position of Katharine Parr 
did not exempt her from the general tyranny. Her 
devotion to the Protestant religion brought her into 
conflict with Gardiner, who accused her **of encourag- 

' Hall, Hubert, Society in the Elizabethan Age^ pp. 104-1 1. 



4 WOMAN THROUGH THE AGES 

ing more vehement forms of Protestantism." Happily, 
the King dismissed the accusation, and she herself 
was not called upon to suffer for her cause ; but her 
gentle nature revolted against the cruelty inflicted on 
Anne Askew. This girl, who was a fervent Pro- 
testant, escaped one persecution in 1 545, thanks to the 
good nature of Bonner, but in the following year she 
was attacked by the Gardiner and Wriothesley faction, 
and asked to state her opinions on the Eucharist 
She asserted her innocence in a letter to the King, 
which was utterly ignored, and she met death in noble 
silence after a prolonged torture, inflicted to try and 
extort evidence against Lady Hertford and the 
Duchess of Suffolk.^ 

But it was not only in matters of religion that 
persecution was rampant The '* reckless lawlessness" 
of the times is brought out by the following two cases 
of gross injustice suffered by mere country g^rls.* In 
the first case, Richard Cox, Bishop of Ely, impudently 
impounded the only steer of a poor maid, and he and 
his household fed on it ; the girl, daring to seek re- 
dress, was dismissed without a hearing. The second 
case furnishes the most scandalous instance of lawless- 
ness ever heard of. A farmer's maidservant, in 
Northamptonshire, was leading a pair of horses with 
a harrow, and walking in front of them. Her master, 
who was ploughing in the next field, being dissatisfied 
with her progress, left his work, stole behind the 
horses, and suddenly struck them, the result being 
that they spang forward, knocked down the girl, and 
drew the harrow over her, killing her. The laziness 
of the servant was the provocation pleaded, and the 
plea held good. In addition to these greater risks of 

^ Froude, J. A., History of England {iU)y\ voL vi., p. 498 seq, 
^ Hall, H., Society in the Elisutbetkan Age^ pp. 115-75. 
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life and freedom, there seems to have been a lesser 
one, purely social, confined to those women who 
married clergymen. The parson's marriage vows 
evidently involved a certain amount of uncertainty, 
and there was always the possibility of a doubt 
whether his wife would be held to be joined to him in 
holy matrimony. William Harrison, whom we have 
to thank for an interesting account of the country 
during the period under discussion, himself a clergy- 
man, was determined that his wife should run no such 
risk, for in his will he expressly alludes to her in these 
words — "whom by the lawes of God I take and 
repute in all respectes for my true and lawful wife."* 

In times of peace superstition slumbers, if it does 
not actually die ; but in these stirring times of internal 
conflicts and foreign complications, it is scarcely matter 
for surprise that superstition was rife, not only at 
Court, but in the ranks of the populace. Elizabeth 
regarded as ominous everything in the nature of a 
deformity, and was always influenced by outward 
appearances. Clairvoyants were in great demand, and 
the Queen herself resorted to Dr. Dee in order that he 
might fix an auspicious day for her coronation. This 
quack had been prosecuted for telling her fortune when 
princess, and for daring to cast the nativity of Queen 
Mary.* In this respect, a curious story is told of an 
imposition practised on the people of London during 
the earlier days of the latter s reign. A voice, super- 
natiiral it was thought, was heard to issue from an 
uninhabited house, round which crowds of men and 
women gathered daily. When the people cheered for 
Mary, the voice was silent ; but when they praised 

' Withington, L., Elizabethan England. Furnivall's Forewords^ 
p. xviL 

' Tytler, P. F., Ef^land under Edward VI and Mary^ vol. ii., p. 479. 
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Elizabeth, the voice responded with showers of bles- 
sing on the head of the Princess. This " spirit in the 
wall" was creating a wonderful impression on the 
minds of the people, and so orders were given that 
the house should be pulled down, when it was dis- 
covered that the angel voice belonged to a very human 
old woman, who confessed to counterfeiting the super- 
natural.^ 

The marriage of Elizabeth of York with Henry VII 
united the rival houses of York and Lancaster. ** Good 
Queen Elizabeth " (not to be confounded with Queen 
Bess), as her subjects called her, was an elegant woman, 
of graceful carriage, with delicate features and a beauti- 
ful complexion ; but more remarkable than her beauty 
is the calm ** serenity of expression " to be seen in her 
portraits ; her resemblance to her mother, the beautiful 
Elizabeth Woodville, was particularly noticeable in 
her light golden hair. '* Her usual costume was a veil 
or scarf richly bordered with gems, put on like a hood, 
hanging down on each side of the face as low as the 
breast." * Her husband delighted in showing his love 
for her, and held many a fete and tourney in her 
honour. A quaint story is told in connection with a 
feast, at which their Majesties were present, ''at the 
Bishop's place of Elie in Holborne. ... In digging for 
to lay a new foundation stone in the church of Saint 
Marie Hill in London, the bodie of Alice Hackneie, 
which had beene buried in the church the space of 175 
yeares, was found whole of skinne, and the joints of 
her armes pliable."' 

A short account of the bridal tournament held in 
honour of the marriage of Katharine of Aragon with 

^ Burnet, G., Hist of the Reformation^ vol. i., p. 48S. 

* Strickland, A., Lives of the Qjueens of England^ vol. ii., p. 96. 

3 Holinshed, R., Chramcles^ voL iil, p. 509. 
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Henry VIII will serve to give some idea of this popu- 
lar entertainment of the day. The bride and the royal 
party travelled in barges to Westminster. The space 
in front of Westminster Hall was converted into a tilt 
yard, whilst the common people crowded the stages 
built round the arena. The Queen, the bride, and 
their ladies entered on the left side, while the King 
and his gentlemen entered on the right. It is worthy 
of note that, though there was familiarity between the 
sexes in private intercourse, in matters of ceremony 
they were separate. At the banquet, for instance, 
after the tourney at Westminster Hall, though the 
King and Queen occupied seats at the head of the 
table, the Queen's ladies extended the length of one 
side of the table, whilst the King's gentlemen occupied 
the opposite side of the board. To return to the 
tourney : those who were taking part in the pageant 
appeared in the lists under fanciful canopies, carried by 
their retainers. The Earl of Essex *' had a mountain 
of green carried over him as his pavilion ; and upon it 
many trees, rocks, and marvellous beasts . . . The 
Lord Marquis of Dorset, half-brother to the Queen, 
had borne over him a rich pavilion of cloth of gold, 
himself always riding within the same, drest in armour."^ 
These may serve as specimens of the show which 
delighted not only the Court, but hundreds of men and 
women who jostled each other on the stands round the 
arena. 

Katharine of Aragon began her career as Queen 
of England under the brightest auspices, with no 
qualms concerning the lastingness of her husband's 
love ; this is manifest in a letter to her father, which 
thanks him out of a full heart for her happy marriage 
— ^the work of his hands, which she kisses "for so 

^ Strickland, A., Lives of the Queens of Englandy vol. ii., p. 106. 
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signal a favour."* And Henry himself was evidently 
no less satisfied than his wife with the match, for 
in a letter, dated July 26th, 1509, he acknowledges 
the complimentary messages of his father-in-law, and 
declares that the eminent virtues of the most serene 
lady, his very-beloved consort, "daily more shine 
forth, blossom, and increase so much, that if we were 
still free, her we would yet choose for our wife before 
all others."* 

From the outset Katharine identified herself with 
the interests of her adopted country, giving proof 
of her tenderness of heart wherever an opportunity 
occurred. She welcomed to her palace Margaret, 
widow of James IV, who had fled from her troubles 
in Scotland. She made every reparation possible to 
the relatives of Edward Plantagenet, who had been 
killed by Henry VII so that she herself might marry 
and live in safety, without fear of a rival to the 
throne. The Countess of Salisbury, who was after- 
wards executed, was installed as first lady in her 
household, and her friendship cultivated. She was 
conspicuously kind to Reginsdd Pole, the son of the 
Countess ; and she entrusted her infant Mary to the 
care of Katharine Pole. 

The Queen's happiness, however, was suddenly 
^marred by the return to England of Anne Boleyn, 
who had been in residence at the French Court Sir 
Thomas Boleyn and the heirs of the Butlers had been 
disputing over the inheritance of the last Earl of Wilt- 
shire, and the Earl of Surrey suggested to the King 
that a marriage between the two families would be the 
best way to overcome the difficulty. Henry fell in 

^ Wood, M. A. £., Letters of Royal . . . Ladies (1846), vol. i., p. 158. 

> Egertan MSS.j Mus. Brit. BibL Bgerton, 616 ; StricklaDd, A., 
Lives of the Queens of England^ vol. ii., p. 124. 
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with the proposal, and directed Wolsey to bring about 
such a marriage; consequently, Anne was brought 
from France for the purpose of marrying Piers the 
Red, or Sir Piers Butler.* Holbein's pencil furnishes 
sufficient evidence that Anne inherited the good looks 
of her mother, who was at one time the reigning 
beauty of the Court. The king fell a victim to the 
girl's charms, and on the occasion of a masque held 
at Greenwich, went to the length of having his ad- 
miration for her publicly declared by the singing 
of a sonnet which he had himself composed in her 
honour* — 

The eagle's force subdues each bird that flies : 
What metal can resist the flaming fire ? 

Doth not the sun dazzle the clearest eyes, 
And melt the ice and make the frost retire ? 

Hie hardest stones are piercM through with tools, 

The wisest are with princes made but fools. 

Henry's unsuccessful appeals to the Pope for a 
divorce from Katharine, and the widening of the 
breach between Rome and England, which had 
already been caused by his assumption of the title 
"Supreme Head of the Church of England," are 
well-known matters of history. Suffice it to say that 
Katharine was ultimately summoned to appear before 
the Legatine Court in England. So free of guilt was 
she that Henry himself, during her absence from 
Court, extolled her virtues and ''commended her in 
strong terms . • . but as to what was said see it at 
large in Cavendish "• ; and so pathetic is the Queen's 
appeal when she ultimately consented to appear before 
her judges, that it is worth while taking Grove's 

* Lingard, J., History of England^ vol. vi., p. 172. 
' Harrington, H., Nugae Antiquae^ vol. ii., p. 388. 
' Grove, J., IJfe and Times of Wolsty (1744}, vol. tv., pi 23a 
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advice and quoting Cavendish : ** Sir, I beseech you 
for all the loves there hath been between us, and for 
the love of God, let men have some right and justice. 
Take of me some pity and compassion, for I am a 
poor stranger, born out of your dominions : I have 
here no unprejudiced counsellor, and I flee to you, as 
the head of justice within your realm. Alas ! alas ! 
wherein have I offended you? I take God and all 
the world to witness that I have been to you a true, 
humble, and obedient wife, ever conformable to your 
will and pleasure. ... If you have since found any 
dishonour in my conduct, then am I content to depart, 
albeit to my great shame and disparagement; but 
if none there be, then I beseech you, thus lowlily, to 
let me remain in my proper state. ..." 

The downfall of Wolsey, whom Anne Boleyn had 
never forgiven for interfering in the matter of her 
first love with Percy, was a political result of her 
influence over the King. Subtly she sowed the seed 
of distrust in his mind, declaring that the Cardinal 
had done many things to Henry's slander and dis- 
grace, and that Norfolk, or Suffolk, or indeed any 
other man in his dominions, would have lost his head 
for less flagrant crimes. Her hostility was so pro- 
nounced that Henry taxed her with it, when she 
boldly replied that she had no cause to be a friend of 
the Cardinal's, nor had any who were devoted to the 
King.^ Her bitter animosity is commented on by 
Chapuys, or, as he is more commonly called, Capucius, 
in a letter to the Emperor, dated November 27th, 
1530 — " The Duke (Norfolk), the lady, and the father 
had never ceased plotting against the Cardinal, and 
the lady especially. . . . They say the King has had 
enough to do to quiet her, and even though he en- 

' Cavendish, G., Life of Wolsey ^ ed. Singer, vol. i., p. 176. 
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treated her most affectionately, nothing would satisfy 
her but the arrest of the Cardinal."^ This purpose 
was effected by the uncorroborated evidence of a 
Venetian physician, who testified that Wolsey had 
asked the Pope to excommunicate the King if the 
latter did not dismiss Anne. A short time after 
Wolsey's downfall she was created Marchioness of 
Pembroke, and in 1533 was secretly married to the 
King. Her triumph, however, was short-lived; in 
1536 she was brought to trial with Lord Rochford and 
Henry Norris on a charge of treason, and received 
her sentence of death with an appeal to a higher 
tribunal — "Oh, Father! Oh, Creator! Thou, who 
art the way, the life, the truth, knowest that I have 
not deserved this death." * 

Though the times were fraught with danger, more 
especially to those who took a hand in politics, yet 
the country held undoubted claims to its title of " Merry 
England." Tourneys, f&tes, and masques were the 
order of the day at Court, while the people delighted 
in their sports and pastimes, and dances on village 
greens. It is a mistake to think that the Court 
dances were confined to slow and stately measures, 
and that the country-dances were held only round the 
May-pole ; though at the same time it is difficult to 
imagine the ladies of the Elizabethan period, with 
their elaborate toilets, favouring the romping country- 
dances, which Chappell asserts were danced in round 
as well as in parallel lines. King Hal, that lover 
of good cheer and joviality, went a-Maying with his 
wives (one at a time, if you please), and his gentle- 
men often masqueraded in the dress of yeomen, 
** short coats of Kentish Kendall " ; and one and all 

* Bradford, W., Charles V , . . CorresponcUnce^ pp. 324-5. 
' Meteren, £. van, Hist despays bos (1618), fol. 21. 
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joined in the May- Day morris danoes. Then came 
the " braule" — or perhaps it should be " branle/* from 
the French word branler^ which would thus give it 
the meaning of a jog or shake, the " corranto," and 
the **galliard," which manifestly signify movements 
fast and furious.^ Shakespeare alludes to a pretty 
custom at the end of a country dance, the man being 
expected to lead out his partner and kiss her. Kiss- 
ing, as a ceremony^ was in vogue during the Tudor 
period ; and though the immorality of the Courts of 
the Stuarts and Georges undoubtedly encouraged, 
with some energy, the ancient habit, yet it seems to 
have declined to a great extent as a custom^ for we 
find Venetia Stanley upbraiding Sir Kenelm Digby 
for his audacity in venturing a kiss after a long 
absence; and Anne Murray, permitting her lover to 
kiss her when parting for good, describes the act as 
**a liberty e I never permitted before, nor should then 
• • • d>\«» 

A rich fund of amusement is afforded by a com- 
parison of the two " Anatomies, " the one of " Abuses, " 
the other of "Melancholy." Stubbes, a rigid Cal- 
vinist, one who wields the sledge-hammer of denuncia- 
tion, assigns an assured place in hell to all who 
favour the worldly joys of the May-pole, the card- 
table, the dice-box ; and as for those who frequent the 
play-house, they are guilty of every conceivable vice.* 
He has a sweet condemnation of women who give 
way to the passions of love (surely Queen Elizabeth, 
with her love of punning, would not have let slip the 
chance of playing on the words Anatomie and An- 



^ Temple Bar^ July, 1865, vol. xiv.. p. 145, has a delightful account of 
the dances of the period. 
' Godfrey, £., Social Life under the Stuarts^ p. 23. 
3 Stubbes, P., Anatomie of Abuses (1836), p. 166. 
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athemy), expressing the pious wish that they might be 
"cauterized, and seared with a hot iron."* Burton, 
on the other hand, favours the dance, subscribing to 
Lucian, and declaring it "an elegant thing, which 
cheereth up the mind, delights the spectators, which 
teacheth many comely gestures, equally affecting the 
ears, eyes, and soul itself" ; and he is evidently attack- 
ing the rival "Anatomie" when he goes on to say 
that there are "many who will not allow men and 
women to dance together, because it is a provocation 
to lust; they may as well, with Lycurgus and 
Mahomet, cut down all vines, forbid the drinking of 
wine, for that it makes some men drunk." * 

Lpeaving the pursuits of grown-up people for a 
moment in favour of the younger generation, it is a 
fact worth notice that current politics will often be 
reflected in children's games. " Prisoners' base " and 
" French and English " are well known to the present 
generation, patriotism causing all the bigger boys and 
girls engs^ed in the game to represent England, so 
diat defeat should be out of the question. "The 
Queen against Wyatt" was a favourite game with 
children at the time of and after Wyatt's rebellion. 
The urchins fought out their battles valiantly, so much 
so that on one occasion the game might have ended 
disastrously, the leader of one band who represented 
Philip of Spain being very nearly throttled to death 
by the keen partisanship of his diminutive opponents.' 
The life of a child of this period, however, was very 
far from being all pleasure. Sir Richard Sackville 
told the good Roger Ascham that all love of learning 



^ Stubbes, P., Anaimnie ofAbuseSj (1836), p. 103. 
' Burton, AnatomU of Melancholy (1845), p. 542 ; Stubbes, P., 
Anaiomie of Abuses (1836X p. 191. 
' Strickland, A., IJves of the Queens of England^ vol. ii., p. 606. 
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had been beaten out of him by the rod, and Queen 
Elizabeth s preceptor mentions many of his time who 
were in favour of the maxim "spare the rod and 
spoil the child"* William Harrison, by no means a 
cruel man, and a clergyman be it remembered, testifies 
to the habit of beating children, and this in a most 
delightfully casual way, introducing it into a story 
descriptive of the sagacity of a dog he possessed. 
If his master had beaten any of his children, the 
animal " would gently have assaied to catch the rod 
in his teeth ... or else pluck down their clothes to 
save them from the stripes."* Parents evidently did 
not err on the side of leniency, and girls as well as 
boys were subjected to this treatment One day, 
Roger Ascham found Lady Jane Grey alone with her 
books, while her friends and relatives were enjoying 
themselves. On his asking her why she did not join 
them in their recreation, she explained her studious- 
ness by saying that "one of the greatest benefits that 
ever God gave me, is, that he sent me so sharp and 
severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmaster [Mr. 
Elmer, afterwards Bishop of London]. For when 
I am in presence of either father or mother ; whether 
I speak, keep silent, sit, stand .... I must do it ... . 
even so perfectly as God made the world ; or else I 
am so sharply taunted, so cruelly threatened, yea, 
presently sometimes with pinches, imps, and bobs .... 
without measure misordered, that I think myself in 
Hell. . . ."• Her case is not so cruel as that of 
Agnes Paston's daughter, who was beaten by her 
mother twice a day, and " her head broken in two or 
three places"*; but the up-bringing of children of 

1 Ascham, R., English IVarks (1815), pp. 188, 190. 

' Withington, L., EliMobethan Englcmd; Furnivall's Forewords^ p. 18. 

* Ascham, R., English Works (181 5), p. 217. 

* Pctston Letters^ ed. Gairdner (1872), voL L, intro., p. cxvi. 
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this period was, without doubt, terribly harsh and 
cruel. 

Immense progress was made in the Tudor period 
in the general comfort of a home. Just as in matters 
of dress, which will be treated later, closer intercourse 
with foreign countries, alluded to in the short account 
of the New Learning, brought improvements in 
household furniture, until Elizabeth's reign saw "a 
massy magnificence that agreed with that of the era 
and the monarch, that went well too with the mighty 
farthingales and ruffs of the ladies."* There were 
grumblers, however; one who deprecated the intro- 
duction of glass windows, and of chimneys, which 
brought nothing but cold and rheumatism to " tender- 
lings," and carried off the smoke which in the good 
old days hardened the timber^ ; yet another grumble 
spent itself on flock beds and mattresses in lieu of 
straw pallets and rough mats, and of pillows in place 
of the good round log.' The wives of knights, 
gentlemen, and merchants furnished their houses with 
arras, rich hangings of tapestry, Turkey work, pewter, 
brass, and fine linen ; and the floors which used to be 
covered with tiles, or with straw, sedge, or reeds,* 
were hidden by beautiful carpets. Unfortunately for 
the women of the day, looking-glasses were rare, and 
did not come into general use until the time of the 
Stuarts, though the fashionable belle in the reign of 
Elizabeth always had a small one hanging from her 
girdle. The furniture introduced can scarcely be 
commended on the score of ease, the chairs being 
high and narrow-backed, with small square seats, but 
the lady of the house overcame this discomfort by a 
luxurious use of cushions. 

* Harpet^s Magazine, Dec. 1877, voL Ivi., p. 18. 

* WithingtOD, L., Elizabethan England, p. 13. ' IbicL, p. 119. 
^ Harrison, W., Description of England, 1877, vol. i., p. 234. 
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In food and drink the fashions changed, as in other 
things, and the table made for delicac^ies. Elizabeth 
and her Court fed on manchet bread, which was made 
from the very finest wheat grown at Heston.* French 
wines were supplanted by ''Rennish" and Spanish 
sacks, and mine host of the tavern did an amazing 
trade in them. Men, it should be noted, did not have 
a monopoly in tavern-keeping, for there was a well- 
known house in Eastcheap, kept by one Mistress 
Quickly, who more than held her own with her male 
rivals.* In the country the women of the household 
were adepts in the art of brewing; and Harrison, 
'< scarce a good maltster," and a poor man on £i^o a 
year, left the brewing of his beer entirely to his wife 
and her maid, who managed to turn out two hundred 
gallons at a cost of twenty shillings.' 

Of the value of money at that time much insight 
can be gained from the details of accounts^ which 
have come down to us, and which furnish to our 
present-day ideas quaint reading. 

In the inventory of a husbandman's goods and 
chattels, his dame's best gown is put down at los.; 
her old gown, 5s. ; a kyrtell of Russett, 9s. ; two 
kyrtells of Fusten, 9s. ; her best petticoat, 4s. ; and 
an old petticoat, is. And the accounts of a grocer 
named Stoddart, who was evidently a man of a generous 
disposition, show that he gave one Avyes Cox for her 
taffeta gown, is. 9d. ; the nurse of his godchild Violet, 
IS. 4d. ; the midwife, is. ; and a man called Walker 
" in his purse when he went to Maidstone to release " 
certain prisoners, £\. But more important than these 

< Norden, J., DtscripiUm of Middlesex^ 1723, p. 25. 

' Hall, H., Society in the Elizabethan Age^ p. 78. 

' Withington, L., Elisabethan England j Fumivall's Forewords^ 
p. 18. 

^ Hall, H., Society in the Elizabethan Age^ pp. 40, 159, 206. 
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is the information touching the wife's dower. Eliza- 
beth Darrell, the mother of William Darrell, " re- 
ceived as a reasonable dower the modest annuity of 
almost £/^o (;^30o) a year in land," which was secured 
to her thanks to Magna Charta and to her official con- 
nections.^ When Sir Francis Walsingham married 
Ursula, the widow of Robert Worsley, he covenanted 
with her brother-in-law, Sir John Worsley, that he 
would settle lands to the yearly value of one hundred 
marks on the lady, and in addition conveyed to Sir John 
Worsley other property for her further advancement, 
together with security for ;^500 in plate to be be- 
queathed by him to his wife.' In many cases, accord- 
ing to immemorial custom, the widow succeeded the 
deceased tenant. 

We will now shift the scene, and quit the little, yet 
important things of the life of the age to consider 
matters which were mixed up with the destiny of the 
nation. 

Henry's sixth wife, Katharine Parr, the first Protest- 
ant Queen of England, who was a widow when he 
married her, and who eventually survived him, had 
her future high estate foretold while yet a girl.* After 
the mode set by Sir Thomas More, her parents gave 
her an excellent education, which she turned to ac- 
count by composing psalms and prayers, and by 
furthering the studies of her step-children, Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, and of their cousins, Jane and 
Katharine Grey. " H er great zeal for the Reformation, 
and earnest desire to have the Scriptures understood 
by the common people," * prompted her, at her own 

* Hall, H., Society in (he Elizabethan Age^ pp. 4, 6. 
■ IHd,^ p. 195. 

' Strype, J., Memorials^ vol ii., part i., p. 206. 

* BaUard, G., Memoirs of British Ladies (1775)9 PP- 61, 65. 
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expense, to have Erasmus* Paraphrase on the New 
Testament translated into English for the service of 
the public It is probable that Edward VI imbibed 
the principles of Protestantism from his stepmother 
and from his governess, Lady Bacon, " a choice lady, 
exquisitely skilled in the Greek, Latin, and Italian 
tongues," ^ who was later, in spite of her religion, ap- 
pointed one of the ladies of Mary's bedchamber, and 
always held by her in the highest esteem. 

Under the g^uidance, during her girlhood, of the 
Countess of Salisbury, Mary had advanced rapidly in 
learning, and was especially accomplished in music. 
Taught from her infancy to entertain, she kept a small 
court of her own at Ludlow Castle. Her parents 
doted on her, Henry actually refusing to part with 
her when Charles V requested that she should be sent 
to Spain to be brought up fitly as his future wife. 
This engagement was abruptly broken by the Em- 
peror on being informed that Henry contemplated a 
divorce from Katharine ; it was to avenge this insult 
that Mary's father tried, but unsuccessfully, to marry 
her to Francis I of France. Her mother favoured a 
match with Reginald Pole, but he made himself in- 
eligible by boldly expressing an opinion against the 
contemplated divorce. Her life after her mother's 
degradation was a most unhappy one. The settle- 
ment of the Crown on Anne and her heirs ; the 
changes in the line of succession ; the declaration of 
illegitimacy of Elizabeth as well as of Mary ; the 
acknowledgment of illegitimacy frightened out of 
the latter by Cromwell ; all these things, so well- 
known, need only bare mention. The point to 
be noted is that, in the midst of her troubles, she 
remained the idol of the people. On one occasion, 

* Ballard, G., Memoirs of British Ladies (i775)» P- '32- 
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when she was visiting her brother during the latter 
days of his reign, an enormous gathering of in- 
fluential people vied with one another to do her 
honour,^ conspicuous among them being the Duchesses 
of Northumberland and of Sufiblk, the Lady Mar- 
chioness of Northampton, the Countesses of Bedford, 
Shrewsbury, and Arundel. In the face of this popu- 
larity, the ambition of Northumberland and of the 
Duke and the Duchess of Suffolk set up a rival to 
the throne in the person of Lady Jane Grey, whom 
Northumberland had married to his son Lord Guilford 
Dudley. 

There are three instances of Mary's clemency during 
the early days of her power, all the more remarkable 
in that her reign is notorious for the blood shed during 
the latter part of it On the suppression of Northum- 
berland's revolt, the Duke of Suffolk and his daughter 
were committed to the Tower, but the former was 
almost immediately liberated through the intercession 
of his wife. There is, however, no record of any 
pleading on the part of the Duchess on behalf of her 
daughter, although she had taken an active part in 
Jane's marriage and in her short-lived regality.* In 
the second instance, Wyatt's confession, after the 
failure of his rebellion, implicated Elizabeth and 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, one of those whom 
Mary had released from the Tower. The utmost 
pressure was brought to bear upon the Queen to in- 
duce her to put her sister to death. In the face of 
a mass of treasonable correspondence, she declared 
that she wanted "open proof." Renaud, the Spanish 
ambassador, went so far as to deny the possibility of 
a marriage with Philip unless Elizabeth were exe- 

' Machyn, H., Diary^ ed. J. G. Nichols, p. 3a 
* Ibid,^ Diary^ p. 35. 
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cuted ; * and though Mary had set her heart on the 
Spanish match, she remained firm and spared her 
sister's life, in spite of the ambassador's threats. In 
the third case, after her triumphal entry into London 
— a gorgeous pageant, the Queen being dressed " in 
a gown of purple velvet, furred with powdered ermins " 
— her first Parliament passed a bill of attainder against 
Lady Jane ; Mary immediately granted a reprieve, and 
Lady Jane was committed into safe keeping. It was 
only after the suppression of Wyatt's rebellion that the 
Queen, yielding to the importunities of her advisers, 
consented to Lady Jane's execution. This unfortunate 
woman, not yet out of her teens, the tool of ambitious 
relatives, " fully satisfied of the truth and purity of the 
Protestant faith,"* bade farewell from the scaffold in the 
following simple words : ** Good people, I am come 
hither to die, and by a law I am condemned to the 
same. My offence against the Queen's highness was 
only in consent to the device of other(s) . . . which 
now is deemed treason ; but it was never of my seek- 
ing ... I do wash my hands in innocence thereof 
before God."' The pathos of her position deeply 
affected those who surrounded the scaffold, and even 
the executioner asked forgiveness for the blow which 
was to end her life. 

Lady Jane Grey was among those who took advan- 
tage of the facilities given to learning by the use 
of the printing press, which had been introduced into 
England by Caxton, and by the use of linen paper in 
preference to the more expensive parchment. Ballard, 
who pays tribute not only to her mind, but also to her 



1 Tytler, P. F., England under Edward VI and Mary (1839), voL ii., 
p. 32a 

* Ballard, G., Memoirs of British Ladies (1775), p. 71. 

* Hdinshed, R., Chronicles (1808), vol. iv., p. 23. 
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heart, says she was " not more distinguished by her 
descent than by her extraordinary accomplishments. 
. . ." And again, she was possessed of "such 
sweetness of temper and such innate goodness of 
heart • . "^ 

Surel> the women of the Suffolk family must hold 
a record for misfortunes. The ambition of Frances, 
Duchess of Suffolk, contributed to her downfall ; but 
nothing could be urged against her daughters, Mary 
and Katharine, except the crime of possessing royal 
blood and the misdemeanour of making stolen mar- 
riages. Lady Mary, after her marriage, was committed 
to the charge of Sir Thomas Gresham, the founder 
of the Royal Exchange, which was opened by Elizabeth 
in person. The prosperous merchant was put to much 
discomfort by the presence of his fair lodger, for "the 
charms which had seduced the official gravity of the 
Sergeant Porter were viewed with jealous eyes by 
Gresham's lady.*'^ The death of the head of this 
unfortunate family is thus mentioned by one his- 
torian.* She " left her wretched life . . • her daughter, 
the Lady Jane, proclaimed Queen of England, and 
soon after beheaded ; her husband shortly after taken 
away by the same death; the Lady Katharine, her 
second daughter . . . divorced and now shut up in 
the Tower . . . and she herself, forgetting the nobility 
of her lineage, had married Adrian Stokes, a mean 
gendeman, to her dishonour." 

Before Courtenay became involved in treasonable 
schemes, he had been selected by Gardiner and the 
English people as the most suitable husband for their 
Queen, but from the outset Mary's choice had fallen 

* Ballard, G., Memoirs of British Ladies (1775), p. 70. 

* Camden, W., History of Elizabeth (1688), p. 69. 
^ Hall, H., Society in the Elisabethan Age^ p. 62 
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on Philip of Spain, and she told Commendone, the 
Spanish ambassador, that nothing would make her 
swerve from her purpose.* Parliament sent her their 
speaker with a petition '* that the Queen would not 
marry a stranger or a foreigner" ; this caused a passage 
of arms between Mary and Gardiner, whom she accused 
of being the prime mover in the matter. He admitted 
that he was partial to Courtenay ; " he had known him 
in the Tower." Mary retorted that that was no reason 
for her marrying him. In repeated interviews with 
Renaud, she assured him of her fixed resolve ' ; and 
in July, 1554, by marrying the husband of her choice, 
she alienated the affections of her people ; and before 
the year was out, the end of her religious labours was 
attained when she and Philip, with both houses of 
Parliament, knelt before Cardinal Pole, the Pope's 
legate, who " restored them to the communion of Holy 
Church." 

After this it is not surprising to find her ordering 
Gardiner to suppress the Paraphrases of Erasmus^ 
which had been translated in her father s time, and 
set up in the churches by Cranmer.' As regards 
the fanatical bigotry which countenanced the deaths 
of Hooper, Ridley, Latimer, Cranmer, and many 
others who were condemned to be burnt, Ballard 
shifts the onus from the Queen on to her advisers, 
saying: ''Many Protestants seem to think that in 
herself, abstracted from her erroneous opinions, and 
from her bloody councillors, she was of a compassionate 
and humane disposition." Certainly, her clemency at 
the beginning of her reign upholds this opinion. 
''Pity it is," he continues, "that she blemished her 

1 Tytler, P. F., England under Edward Viand Mary (1839), vol. iL, 
p. 238. 

* Froude, J. A., History of England (iSyo)^ vol. vi., p. 118 seg. 

* Buraet, G., History of the Reformation (1880), voL ii., p. 7Sa 
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reign and character by so vast an efTusion of blood, 
which was poured forth like water in most parts of the 
kingdom."^ Religious bigotry, in fact, caused her to 
regard the atrocities as needing no justification. 

Before proceeding to some account of Elizabeth, it 
will be well to give a description of the elaborate toilet 
and fanciful appearance of the fashionable woman of 
her period. She is, of course, condemned in no un- 
certain terms by the rigid Calvinist^ who accuses the 
people of England of being the proudest in the world, 
"so curious in new fangles," and caring for nothing that 
did not come beyond the seas : apparel and pride, in his 
opinion, being the mother and daughter of mischief, and 
so closely connected "as the one can hardly be divorced 
from the other." Harrison" also comments on this 
craze for new modes ; the Spanish guise would be 
adopted, then " French toys are most fine and delec- 
table"; these in their turn would be supplanted by 
Morisco gowns and Barbarian fleeces; and finally, 
French breeches, in the case of the men, " make such 
a comely vesture that, except it were a dog in a doublet, 
you shall not see any so disguised as my countrymen 
of England." The staring attire, which in the old 
days was considered meet only for "light housewives,'' 
was become a habit for "sober matrons"; and the 
yoimger wives of citizens and burgesses, following the 
lead set by fashion, indulged in such gross extravagance, 
both in attire and housekeeping, that they could not 
make both ends meet 

In The Merry Wives of Windsor y Falstaff, address- 
ing Mrs. Ford, mentions two forms of head-dress: 
" Thou hast the right arched bent of the brow, that 

^ Ballard, G., Memoirs of British Ladies (1775), pp. 94* 95* 

' Stubbes, P., Anatomie of Abuses (1836), pp. 15, 31. 

' Harrison, W., Description of England (iZy7\ voL i., pp. 167, 170^ 172. 
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becomes the ship-tire, the tire valiant . . .** The 
former of these was an open flaunting head-dress, with 
ribbons floating in the air like streamers^ — 

With ribbons pendant flaring 'bout her head. 

The tire-valiant was a head-dress still more ostenta- 
tious. The " French Hood," another favourite of the 
time, made of gauze or muslin, reached from the back 
of the head over the forehead, the hair on either side 
of it being left exposed. The wives of citizens, as a 
rule, wore a velvet cap, and sometimes the ** Minever " 
cap, with white and three-cornered peaks, about three 
inches high. There was a wonderful selection of hues 
to choose from, the more fantastic being peas-porridge 
tawny, popinjay blue, lusty gallant, and devil-in-the- 
head^ 

Beneath such head-dresses as these the ladies were 
not satisfied with their own hair.* An excellent busi- 
ness was done in the selling of false locks, and where 
any particular shade of hair took my lady's fancy, she 
immediately set to work to persuade the natural 
owner, if poor, to part with it for a consideration. 
Then followed *'the trimming and tricking" of 
the head, the hair being "curled, frisled, and 
crisped, laid out on wreathes and borders " from ear 
to ear. Shakespeare talks of locks taken from "the 
skull that bred them in the sepulchre,"* and Stubbes 
mentions the case of a very enterprising beauty who, 
meeting a little child with lovely fair hair, inveigled 
her into a house by promising her a penny, and cut off 
her hair,* When Elizabeth's red hair failed her, she 

1 Drake, N., Shakupeare and His Times (1817), vol. ii., pp. 94, 95. 
» Harrison, W., Description of England {iZ77\ vol. i., p. 172. 
' Blackwood^s Magazine^ August, 1818, vol. iii., p. 534, contains an 
admirable description of the beau and belle of the period. 
^ Shakespeare, Merchant of Venice^ iii. 2. 
» Stubbes, P., Anatomie of Abuses (1836), p. 61. 
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resorted to a red wig,* which at once became fashion- 
able. This necessitated the painting of cheeks to 
tone down the contrast, *'oiIs, liquors, and unguentes 
being used with no sparing hand." The result cannot 
have been particularly pleasing. 

The following lines appear in the work of a satirist 
of the day * : 

These painted foces which they wear, 
Can any tell from whence they came ? 

Masks made of velvet were liberally patronized, and 
enormous earrings, with precious stones, were worn, 
The ruffs round ladies' necks, says Drake, ''attained 
in stiffness, fineness, and dimensions the most extrava- 
gant pitch of absurdity " ; and Stubbes has a few 
words for the starch with which they stiffened them : 
" One arch or pillar, wherewith the devil's kingdom of 
great ruffs is underpropped, is a certain kind of liquid 
matter which they call starch."' Their bosoms were 
uncovered, for when Hentzner first saw Elizabeth, in 
her old age, she having set this example, he describes 
her as having ** a face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her 
bosom uncovered, as all the English ladies have it 
till they marry."* The pointed waist of their gowns 
was unduly long, and the favourite petticoat the enor- 
mous farthingale. Their dresses were often ornamented 
with aglets or ornamental hoops, which could be 
moved from gown to gown. Their shoes had very 
high heels, and silk stockings had just been introduced. 
Add to all this huge fans, a small looking-glass hang- 
ing from the girdle, an abundance of bracelets, neck- 
laces, and in short all kinds of jewellery, and the 
picture is complete. 

* Hentzner, P., Travels in England (i797)> P- 34» 

> Drake, N., Shakespeare and His Times (1817), vol ii., p. 95. 

* Stubbes, P., Anatamie of Abuses (1836), p. 4a 

^ Rye, W. B., England as seen by Foreigners (1865), p. 104. 
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" Why," says Burton, " do they decorate themselves 
with artificial flowers, the various colours of herbs, 
needleworks of exquisite skill . . . and perfume their 
persons, crown themselves with gold and silver . . . 
deck themselves with pendants, bracelets, earrings, 
chains, girdles, rings, pins, spangles, etc. ? Why 
do they make such glaring shows with their scarfs, 
feathers, fans, masks, furs, laces, tiffanies, ruffs, falls, 
calls, cuffs, etc. ? . . . And when they are disap- 
pointed they dissolve into tears . • . weep with one eye, 
laugh with the other, or as children weep and cry, they 
can both together. . . . And," adds the analyst, " as 
mnch pity is to be taken of a woman weeping as of a 
goose going barefoot'' ^ 

Michele, the Venetian ambassador at the English 
Court, describes Queen Elizabeth as "a lady of great 
elegance, both of body and mind, though her face may 
be called pleasant rather than beautiful. She is tall 
and well made, her complexion fine, though rather 
sallow. Her eyes, but above all her hands, which 
she takes care not to conceal, are of superior beauty. 
In her knowledge of the Greek and Italian languages 
she surpasses the queen (Mary). . . • Her wit and 
understanding are admirable, as she has proved by her 
conduct in the midst of suspicion and danger. ..." 
According to Sir Robert Naunton, she was tall and 
well favoured, but high-nosed, of fair complexion and 
neat features, with a stately carriage ; of a debonnaire 
and af&ble manner which endeared her to the love of 
her people.* These last words provide an important 
clue to those who study the character of the great 
queen. In all her processions and public outings she 

> Barton, Anatamie of Melancholy (1845), P- S'^S' 

' Naunton, R., Fragmenta Regalia^ P* i5* Arber (1870}, English 
Reprints, 
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moulded her conduct to the wishes of her people, being 
careful to act such parts as they would approve of. "If 
ever any person had either the gift or the style to win 
the hearts of people, it was this queen." ^ Ballard talks 
of her as worthy to be compared with the greatest 
monarchs that ever reigned, ^' with a genius as much 
superior to the common race of mortals as in her 
station she was raised above them ; and, indeed, she 
fell into times that required no less a degree of under- 
standing." * 

Both Elizabeth and her great rival, Mary, Queen 
of Scots, were ambitious and gifted women. The 
latter "was more graceful, more winning, with greater 
subdety and quickness. Elizabeth was more im- 
perious, more cautious, with greater foresight and 
prudence." Both of them were unscrupulous, and 
ready to sacrifice everything to their plans ; but there 
was this one great difference between them : while 
Mary worked for a purely selfish end and her own 
advancement, the English Queen identified herself in 
all her interests with her subjects. 

The Queen of Scots was not only proficient in the 
modem languages, and in Latin, like most of her con- 
temporary compeers, but was an adept in music, 
dancing, riding, and embroidering. Accustomed to 
the chivalry and gaiety of the French Court, she 
entered Scodand to receive the generous but rough 
loyalty of entire strangers. Widowed at an early age, 
she was made the tool of her French relatives in their 
designs against England, overcoming all difficulties 
until her passionate impulses got the better of her 
saner judgment. Her marriage with Damley, seeing 
that it strengthened her claims to the English throne, 

' Hayward, J., Annals of Elisabeth (1840), pp. 2, 3. 
^ BaUard, G., Memoirs of British Ladies (i775)> P- 147- 
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increased Elizabeth's animosity against her ; her mar- 
riage with Bothwell, the murderer of her husband, 
brought upon her the odium even of those who had 
formerly espoused her cause. 

Apart from royal women, who naturally absorb 
a considerable amount of attention, this period was 
prolific of female celebrities who have left their 
mark on the history of the time. Space will only 
permit of the cursory mention of a few of these. 
Anne, daughter of Sir Edward Stanhope, was the 
second wife of the Protector Edward Seymour, Duke 
of Somerset. She is described as a woman of great 
pride, and being the wife of the regent had the 
audacity to dispute the question of precedence with 
Katharine Parr, who was then but the dowager of 
a deceased King. This it was which was supposed 
to have originally caused the estrangement between 
the two Seymours, and most of the Duke's mis- 
fortunes. Surrey's ode, "On a lady who refused to 
dance with him," was levelled at this haughty duchess, 
who, knowing the want of cordiality that existed be- 
tween him and her husband, had flung back with 
scorn the attention he tried to pay her. She too, like 
her husband, was sent to the Tower, and after his 
death she married his steward Francis Newdigate. 
There was, again, Lettice KnoUys, who became 
Countess of Essex and afterwards Countess of 
Leicester, to whose moral reputation report was not 
over kind. At first her second marriage was kept a 
secret, but the Queen's jealousy continued after the 
avowal of the marriage, and even after the Countess's 
son, the Earl of Essex, was high in royal favour. 
When, however, the latter fell into disgrace, his 
mother's access to Court was entirely stopped, though 
Elizabeth accepted her presents. Some of these 
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presents were no doubt intended to soften the royal 
heart towards the unlucky Essex, for we find that 
when he was already a prisoner, "the Lady Lester 
sent the Queen a rich new year's gift, which was very 
well taken." Again, soon after, we find that "My 
Lady Lester had now in hand a gown she will send 
to the Queen, which will cost her ;^ 100 at least." 
The presentation of this famous gown is thus related : 
"Yesterday the Cowntess of Leicester sent the 
Queen a most curious fine gown, which was presented 
by my Lady Skudmore. Her Majestie liked yt well, 
but did not accept it, nor refuse yt, only answered 
that, things standing as they did, yt was not fitt for 
her to desire what she did ..." and the Queen set 
her face against g^nting Essex his liberty.^ 

Then, again, there was Mary Sidney, Countess of 
Pembroke, who was reckoned in her day as the em- 
bodiment of all that was good and beautiful and 
learned. Though she shone mainly by the lustre 
derived from her brother Sir Philip Sidney, her own 
merits were great; and she was "the presiding spirit 
of * the Arcadia * of Sidney, the patroness of Daniel, 
the lyric poet, the sweet translator of the Psalms, and 
the mother of William, Earl of Pembroke, celebrated 
by Clarendon for his many virtues." She was ac- 
quainted with Spenser, who celebrated her 



Urania, sister unto Astrophel 
In whose brave mind, as in a golden coffer. 
All heavenly gifts and riches locked are, 
More rich than pearls of Ind or gold of Ophir, 
And in her sex more wonderful and rare. 

{CoHn Claufs Came Home Again.) 

In matters of courtship, Elizabeth's character was 
clearly defined. Her coquetry, vanity, and love of 

* Sidney P offer Sy ii., p. I74« 
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admiration were never suppressed, yet they stopped 
short of any act that might imperil the safety of her 
beloved kingdom. Her marriage question was a 
most complicated one. On the one hand, if she 
remained single Mary of Scotland would succeed to 
the throne; on the other hand, by marrying, she 
might place herself at a disadvantage with her rival, 
at a time when the latter was a widow. When the 
estates petitioned her to marry, she replied with 
typical vagueness that she would promise nothing 
except to refrain from any deed that might be pre- 
judicial to the country.^ Her suitors were legion, 
including Charles, Archduke of Austria, the Duke of 
Holstein, the King of Sweden, Sir William Pickering, 
the Earl of Arundel, the Duke of Anjou, the Earl of 
Leicester, and even Philip H. 

In 1559, Jewel wrote that "public opinion inclines 
towards Sir William Pickering, a wise and religious 
man, and highly gifted as to personal qualities." ^ A 
short time after, the same correspondent informed 
Peter Martyr that "the Swede and Charles, the 
son of the Emperor, are courting at a most mar- 
vellous rate. But the Swede is most in earnest, 
for he promises mountains of silver in case of suc- 
cess. The lady, however, is probably thinking of 
an alliance nearer home."' One of her most deli- 
cate games was played with Philip, who announced 
to Feria, his ambassador, his intention of sacrificing 
himself for the good of the Catholic religion. The 
Pope at this time, it will be remembered, was very 
aggressive ; he pronounced Elizabeth illegitimate, and 
declared that, his consent being necessary before she 

1 Camden, W., History of Elizabeth^ (1688), p. 26. 
' Zurich Letters^ (1842X p. 34 ; Parker Society. 
3 Ibid. 
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could ascend the throne, she must submit her claim 
to him. An acknowledgment of the Pope s power of 
absolution meant an admission of her illegitimacy. 
There could not have been the remotest chance of 
her accepting this suitor, yet her coquetry and fine 
sense of diplomacy made her continue the game to 
the utmost limit. 

The Queen's heart was undoubtedly in her court- 
ship with Robert Dudley. Whilst making a tool of 
him in warding off the attentions of other suitors, she 
encouraged him in her inordinate vanity and love of 
admiration. She could not restrain herself from 
showing him marked favour in public, "putting her 
hand in his neck," as Melville says, ''which was a 
great freedom to be taken by a lady of thirty." ^ The 
Earl of Arundel and his son-in-law, the Duke of 
Norfolk, taxed Dudley with going beyond his office as 
Master of the Horse, and of acting as a lady of the 
bed-chamber ; they even went so far as to accuse him 
of " kissing her majesty, without being invited there- 
to"*; and when, "in respect of his own hopes"* he 
opposed the negotiations for her marriage with Charles, 
the brother of the Emperor Maximilian, he was dubbed 
by Sussex "the new upstart." Dudley was not, how- 
ever, allowed unlimited license. On one occasion, 
when a follower of his was refused admittance to the 
privy-chamber, he threatened reprisals, but the Queen 
vented her anger on him in very plain language : 
" God's death ! my lord, I have wished you well ; but 
my favour is not so locked up in you that others shall 
not participate thereof. ... I will have here but one 
mistress^ and no master.''^ 

' Melville, J., Memoirs^ p. 94. 
' La Mothe F^nelon. Carres, dipL^ vol. ii., p. 12a 
3 Camden, W., History of Elisadeth (1688), p. 79- 
* Naunton, R., Fragmenta RegcUia^^, 17. 
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The scandals current at Court concerning the death 
of Amy Robsart, Dudley's wife, were even circulated 
on the Continent. Throckmorton, the English am- 
bassador at Paris, wrote : '' The bruits be so brim and 
so maliciously reported here touching the marriage of 
the lord Robert and the death of his wife, that I know 
not where to turn me"*; and another authority says 
that ''he so far flattered himself in these ambitious 
views as to procure his first lady to be got out of the 
way, by having her neck broke in a fall down stairs."* 

Elizabeth's courtship with the Duke of Anjou is 
the most futile of her many matrimonial intrigues. 
Shordy after the marriage of Charles IX of France, 
the Queen informed her Council that, to the inquiries 
of Cardinal de Chastillon she had replied ''that she 
was free to marry, that she would not marry one of 
her subjects ; and that she would, with all her heart, 
enter into a marriage with Monsieur [Anjou]." • When 
the time came for Anjou to fulfil his part of the agree- 
ment he refused to marry her, making slighting re- 
marks about her age and a sore leg from which she 
was suffering. There was, it is true, something the 
matter with her leg at the time, but she wittily re- 
marked to F6nelon that even "if she were lame, 
France and Scotland would find that her affairs did 
not halt"^ Anjou's obstinacy was soon overcome; 
and when Charles and Catharine de Medici proposed 
in due form for Elizabeth's hand, she accepted the 
proposal with seeming gladness/ Then began the 
usual hesitation and quibbling, until the Queen's 
vanity received a severe shock at the news that her 

^ Hardwicke, State Papers^ vol i., p. I2i. 

' Nichols, J., Progresses of Elizabeth (1823), voL ii., p. 61. 

* La Mothe Fdnelon, Corres, dipL (E838X vol. viii., p. 439. 

* Ibid,^ voL iii., p. 459 seq, 
PntL^ vol. iv., p. 58. 
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royal lover preferred Mary of Scotland to herself 
This was too much for her self-esteem. At a later 
date she contemplated marriage with his younger 
brother. For this prince she appears to have had a 
genuine, if slightly contemptuous, regard. There fol- 
lowed a struggle between her heart and her head, 
between her prudence and her inclinations; but she 
finally yielded to the entreaties of her ministers, and 
sacrificed her personal whim to the welfare of her 
country. 

One of the best known romances of the day was 
that between the youthful Philip Sidney, the most 
accomplished gentleman of his times, and Lady 
Penelope Devereux ; but the course of true love did 
not run smoothly, the lovers being too poor to defy 
authority. Sidney married the heiress Frances Wal- 
singham, while Lady Penelope was given by her 
guardians to the wealthy Lord Rich. In the eighth 
song of Astrophel and Stella^ which was written on 
the eve of Sidney's marriage, his love-story with 
Lady Penelope is charmingly sketched: 

Him great hanns had taught much care^ 
Her faire necke ^ifouleyoke bare; 
But her sight his cares did banish, 
In his sight her yoke did vanish. 

Stella's answer to her lover's pleading contains, per- 
haps, the choicest lines of the song : 

Trust me while I thee deny, 
In my selfe the smart I try ; 
Tyran honour thus doth use thee, 
Stellds selfe might not refuse thee. 

Sidney's marriage brought him but little happiness ; 
to find his ideal of womanhood, he turned from his 
wife to his sister, the Countess of Pembroke, and 

II. — D 
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gave his romantic imagination free scope in writing 
her Arcadia} 

Wild Darrell, the Wiltshire squire, immortalized in 
the ballad of " The Friar of Orders Grey," was the 
hero of another well-known romance. He suffered 
greatly through his love for Lady Anna Hungerford, 
but he was "amply repaid by the tender love and 
noble constancy expressed in her letters to him." 
The divorce case, the outcome of their devotion, 
furnished a scandal which amused the gossips for 
many a day. The lady's father stood by her stoutly, 
and Leicester supported her. Meanwhile, Darrell's 
innumerable enemies attacked him on a charge of 
murder; escape was only possible by the promise 
of the enormous bribe of £zooo to the grasping 
Pembroke, the Lord - Lieutenant of the county ; 
and when Pembroke pressed for payment, Darrell 
sacrificed his Wiltshire estates and fled to the Court 
There are certain things which never change from 
age to age. In reading the evidence of a servant 
in the Hungerford- Darrell divorce suit, one might 
imagine a court in the twentieth century — " Then he 
went to my lady's chamber door, and there barkening 
heard Mr. Darrell and my Lady. . . . Whereupon 
he called Alice Cleck, in the nursery chamber going 
to bed, who came forth unto him and they two went 
together to my Lady's chamber and secretly conveyed 
themselves into the chamber behind the portals and 
the hangings of the chamber, where they heard and 
saw the said Darrell and Lady. . . ."' Substitute a 
keyhole for the hangings of the chamber, and we are 
in modern times. 

In contrast with these two cases of " sorrowful joy," 

1 Hall, H., Society in the Elissabeihan Age^ pp. 90, 91, 165-6. 
« Ibid^ pp. 12, 13, 243. 
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the daughter of Sir John Spencer, the wealthy Lord 
Mayor, was the heroine of an escapade which resulted 
in the lovers living "together happily ever after." 
Lord Compton had carried off the heiress, " concealed 
in a baker's basket,'' from her father's house without 
his knowledge, and naturally without his consent 
Her father disinherited her, and the lovers applied to 
Elizabeth for help. Accordingly, the Queen asked 
the Lord Mayor to be godfather to a boy to whom she 
was standing godmother, the child of a couple who had 
married for love. Spencer accepted willingly, saying 
that "as he had no heir, he should adopt the child" 
The Queen gave the child the name of Spencer, and 
after the ceremony informed the Lord Mayor of the 
trick that had been played on him. This pretty piece 
of intervention resulted in a happy reconciliation 
between father and daughter.^ 

Everything in Elizabeth's power was done to in- 
crease both the happiness and welfare of her people. 
The debased, or, as Camden puts it, " brass " coin of 
the realm was called in, and coins of sterling value sub- 
stituted. By her orders gunpowder was manufactured 
for the first time in England. Literature and learn- 
ing were encouraged ; the theatre became an institu- 
tion, and the Sovereign herself was a patroness of 
the drama and of Shakespeare. Chance has to be 
thanked for helping to give the world the fruits of this 
man's genius — s, genius which fructified under strait- 
ened circumstances and adverse domestic conditions. 
Anne Hathaway, the wife of Shakespeare, was his 
senior by eight years, and the daughter of a " sub- 
stantial yeoman in the neighbourhood of Stratford." 
By his will Richard Hathaway, after assigning his 
farm to his wife and eldest son, bequeathed to Agnes 

^ Drummond, History of Noble British Families (1846X vol. i., p. 14. 
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(assumed to be Anne) £6. 13s. 4d., "to be paid at 
the day of her marriage." It was soon after her 
father s death that Anne became the wife of Shake- 
speare, a step which was probably forced on him by 
her friends, as she became a mother within six months. 
Their family life, overshadowed by pecuniary em- 
barrassment, was apparently not a happy one, and, in 
his pursuit after a livelihood, husband and wife saw 
little of each other for eleven years. Records of the 
period have but one reference of her, as the borrower 
of forty shillings from Thomas Whittington, who had 
formerly been her father's shepherd. The latter in his 
will directs that the money should be recovered from 
the poet and distributed to the poor of Stratford. Of 
her daughters, the elder, Susanna, Mrs. Hall, had 
Queen Henrietta Maria billeted on her for three days 
at New Place. An inscription over her tombstone 
describes her as "witty above her sex." The younger 
daughter married Thomas Quiney, a vintner by trade.* 

The capricious and wayward Elizabeth, it will have 
been noticed, exercised her favours in truly regal 
fashion where her own personal whims were con- 
cerned. Raleigh's marriage with the beautiful Eliza- 
beth Throckmorton, one of his Sovereign's maids of 
honour, brought him into great disfavour. His bride 
was summarily dismissed from Court, and the bride- 
groom was never again allowed entry into the royal 
presence. . . • A remark, ^«/a^ja«/— one cannot help 
noticing the popularity, during this period, of three 
particular names : Elizabeth, Mary, and Katherine. 

A deep and enduring friendship, on the other hand, 
existed between Lady Norris and her royal mistress. 
The former was " keeper of Queen Elizabeth whilst 
in restraint under her sister, and civil unto her in those 

^ Dictionary of NoHotuU Biography^ art ^* Shakespeare." 
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dangerous days/'' Since that time Elizabeth had 
shown great gratitude to the family, and in terms of 
loving familiarity spoke of and to her particular friend 
as "her dear crow/' a nickname suggested by Lady 
Norris's black hair. The words "My own Crow" 
began a beautiful letter of sjrmpathy which the Queen 
penned to her friend on receiving news of the death 
of one of her sons. 

With her scrupulous care to maintain her popularity 
with the people, Elizabeth was not forgetful of those 
minor duties which custom had sanctioned. The 
keeping of Maundy was one of these, when she 
washed the feet of twenty poor women, and made a 
present of a gown to each one, the royal robe in which 
she officiated being among the g^fts. After drinking 
to each woman out of a new white cup, she made her 
a present of it The ceremony closes with a donation, 
to some two thousand of the poor, of silver coins of 
the value of twopence.* 

But for the tragic occasion on which it was preached, 
Dr. White's sermon at the burial of Queen Mary 
would be one of the most humorous episodes of the 
reign. Although Elizabeth was present at the inter- 
ment, the Bishop had the temerity to compare the 
living with the dead Sovereign, and in a resigned tone 
ended his comparison by saying — Melior est cants 
vivus leane martuo} It is scarcely matter for wonder 
that the new Queen put the Bishop under arrest 

The death of Mary, Queen of Scots, planned by 
Elizabeth's ministers, roused the Queen's indignation. 
This was not a magnificent piece of acting, as some- 
times supposed, but came from the heart; affairs of 

' Fuller, Worthies of j£/r^/am/ (Oxfordshire), vol. iii., pp. 16-18. 
* Strickland, A., Lives of the Queens of England^ vol. iii., p. 144. 
' Harrington, H., Nugae Aniiquae (1804), vol. ii., p. 85. 
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State, however, were too intricate to allow the dis- 
missal of those who had deceived her. When the 
news of Mary's death reached Pope Sixtus V, he 
observed with dry humour : " It is a pity that Eliza- 
beth and I cannot marry each other. Our children 
would have gained mastery over the whole world." 

The Tudor period, which witnessed one of the turn- 
ing-points of European history, and which rendered 
possible the strength of modem imperial England, 
may be fittingly closed by a reference to the wonderful 
enthusiasm of the women of England during the 
Spanish war which ended in the destruction of the 
Armada, women who rivalled the men in their 
patriotism and zeal. Then it was that the Lady 
Cholmondeley, " the bold lady of Cheshire,*' was the 
recipient of an extraordinary favour at the hands of 
her Sovereign, who gave her the accolade of knight- 
hood as a reward for her loyal and encouraging 
speeches.^ 

Of Elizabeth, the great type of the period, the 
following lines of an epitaph are a just appreciation : 

Witnesse this trophie of insulting Death ; 
England's great Empresse, Queen Elizabeth ; 
Speake envie 'selfe, and envie will confesse 
The World ne'er saw so rare an Emperesse.' 

* Nichols, J., Progresses of James /(1828), vol. iii., p. 406. 

* Ibid,y Progresses of EliMobeth (1823), vol. ii., p. 651. 



ENGLISH WOMEN IN THE STUART 

PERIOD 

THE earlier Stuart sovereigns tried to maintain 
the personal rule of the Tudors ; but the power 
of the people asserted itself against the monarchy. 
A new freedom of thought gave them the conscious- 
ness of strength, and encouraged the creed that the 
King, no longer all-powerful, owed his sovereignty 
to their will and derived his power from their ap- 
proval and support. Whether it was due or not to 
this freedom of thought and the consciousness of 
power among the King's subjects, it is a fact that 
science, art, and literature in this age made im- 
mense progress, which has ever since been un- 
brokenly continued. 

A queen, more especially one who reigns alone, 
very often typifies the women of her country. From 
her they gain a conscious dignity. For this reason 
alone the women of England must have deeply 
mourned the death of Elizabeth. In spite, however, 
of a succession of kings up to the latter part of this 
period, we find the women of England a growing 
power, to be reckoned with in politics, striving towards 
emancipation, beginning to take a grip of literature, not 
lastingly or as a body affected by the vicious atmosphere 
of the Court, and stamping their influence on the acts, 
thoughts, and spirit of the period. Elizabeth Godfrey's 

39 
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complimentary words can be applied with as much 
truth to them as to the men who, in a time of incessant 
action, would naturally present a more vivid picture to 
the public gaze. " There is a decided preponderance 
of noble ideals of conduct, of a high standard of family 
life, of loyalty both to friends and to the chosen cause, 
whether it were church or throne, or popular rights and 
liberties, and a singular spirit of self-sacrifice." * 

The Stuart times are particularly rich in chronicles, 
histories, and memoirs, and we are chiefly indebted to 
women for the knowledge that we have acquired of 
the home life.' 

At times, however, the feminine pen scratched at 
the very heart of politics, and the letters that passed 
between Olivia Porter and her husband Endymion — 
apart from the pictures of a noble love, of the pursuits 
of their children, of their hopes and aspirations — 
furnish an accurate account of Prince Charles's attempt 
to marry the Infanta of Spain, of his success in making 
Henrietta Maria of France his queen, and of the 
drastic consequences that ensued. 

Despite a marvellous display of patience on the 
part of Charles and his embassy, the Spanish people 
refused to allow the Infanta to marry a heretic prince. 
Her confessor's argument, more strong than elegant, 
described the feelings of the whole nation. "What, 
a comfortable bedfellow you will have! He who 
lies by your side and will be the father of your children 
is certain to go to Hell."® 

Though this marriage scheme failed, Charles ended 
by marrying a Roman Catholic princess, and it is no 

^ Elizabeth Godfrey, Social Life under the Stuarts^ p. lo. 

2 Lady Fanshaw^s Memoirs; Anne Murray s Memoirs; Memoirs of 
Lucy Hutchinson; Letters of Dorothy Osborne; etc 

^ Gardiner, Puritan Revolution p. 41. 
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exaggeration to say that this was the primary cause 
of the Rebellion, owing to the influence which Henri- 
etta Maria exercised not only over Charles, but over 
those, and among them many women, with whom she 
came in contact. 

To quote Howell's own words: "There arrived 
a most noble new Queen of England who, in true 
beauty, is beyond the long- wooed Infanta, for she is 
of a fading flaxen hair . . . but this daughter of France 
is of a far more lovely and lasting complexion of a 
dark brown." Devoted to his Queen, "a bold and de- 
termined woman, who aspired to direct councils and to 
lead armies," Charles allowed himself to be influenced 
by her in every way. He "saw with her eyes and 
determined by her judgment ; and did not only pay 
her this adoration, but desired that all men should 
know that he was swayed by her. . . ." And in 
1640 we find the Scots complaining, in a petition to 
the King, **of the excess of the Queen's power which 
in respect of her religion . . • ought not to prevail so 
much upon the King as it did in all afiairs."^ 

It was inevitable that the Queen's influence, with 
her Roman Catholic entourage, should have far-reach- 
ing effiects and gain several adherents to her Church.* 
The King was powerless to restrain her recklessness 
and indiscretion, and on one occasion she would not 
be denied the pleasure of publicly parading a number 
of distinguished converts at a grand Christmas Day 
service, of which it is narrated "such a concourse 
had never been seen." • 

One of the Queen's most zealous converts, and also 

' Clarendon, History of the Rebellion^ Book II, Section 109. 

* E. Godfrey, Social Life under the Stuarts^ p. 189, 

* See S. R. Gardiner, History of England from the Accession of 
James I to the Outbreak of the Civil War^ chap. IxxxiiL (under date, 

December 25, 1637}. 
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a very influential one, was Olivia, the wife of Endymion 
Porter, the daughter of Lord Boteler, and niece of 
the Duke of Buckingham. The Queen could never 
induce Porter to change his faith, but Olivia followed 
the fashion, embraced the Roman Catholic religion, 
*' and became a valuable acquisition to her Majesty's 
party, "^ His wife's zeal and activity in the new faith 
caused Porter to be continually falling under suspicion. 
Her change of religion did not meet with his approval, 
and he more than once writes to her to be cautious, 
using such expressions as ''You must be ruled 
by me." 

Olivia's conduct as regards her father, old Lord 
Boteler, may be cited as an example of the active zeal 
of the converts. Olivia's sister, Lady Newport, a 
staunch Protestant, had heard of the Popish plot to 
convert Lord Boteler, and hurried to him ; but before 
she could reach him, Olivia had put her father in a 
coach and sped with him to Woodhall, her country 
residence, for fear that her sister should undo her 
work. 

Olivia's attentions were next directed to the con- 
verting of the Marchioness of Hamilton, the daughter 
of Lord Denbigh. The story may be continued in 
Con's own words, he being at that time Papal Envoy 
in England : " We have here, laid up with a hectic 
fever, the Marchioness of Hamilton, who being brought 
up in Puritanism, has shown great violence against the 
Catholic religion, until some months ago she began to 
walk with much moderation. ... I have several 
times had speech with her through her cousin, Mrs. 
Porter, who informs herself daily of what should be 
said to her . . . but her father, who is a Puritan Ass, 
being afraid, makes the pseudo- Bishop of Carlisle come 

> Dorothea Townshend, Life and Letters of Endymion Porter^ p. 164. 
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to her. . . ."^ The conversion of the Marchioness 
was never publicly announced. 

One of the greatest victories obtained by the Roman- 
ists was that of Lady Newport herself, who, as has 
been previously mentioned, was a staunch Pviritan. 
She was rash enough to enter into controversy with 
Romanists, who were her superiors in intellect and 
knowledge, and was naturally worsted by them. She 
had, however, the courage of her convictions, and one 
evening, after the play, she got into a coach with Mrs. 
Porter and the Duchess of Buckingham, another ardent 
Roman Catholic, drove straight to the house of a priest 
and was received into the Church of Rome.* 

Three of Lady Falkland's daughters became Bene- 
dictine Nuns at the convent of Cambray. One of 
them, Anne, who had been maid of honour to the 
Queen in England, led a colony of nuns in 1652 from 
Cambray to Paris, where she was well received by her 
late mistress.' 

Before leaving this part of the subject, it may be 
mentioned that Samuel Pepys, the author of the 
faimous diary, though a true Protestant, was often sus- 
pected of being a convert to the Church of Rome. 
There is, however, a considerable reason for believing 
that Mrs. Pepys was a Catholic at heart.^ 

In the early days of the Stuart period it was the 
fashion for girls to be married at a tender age. One 
of the chief reasons for this deplorable fashion was the 
desire of parents or guardians, in the case of heiresses, 
to secure an advantageous match. All orphans were 
wards of the King, and were disposed of by him on 

* Add MSS. 15390, 1637, from Sig. Georgeo Coneo, October 23rd. 
He was, in reality, George Con, a Scotchman. 

* D. Townshend, Life and Letters of Endymion Porter^ p. 166. 
» Ibid. 

* Pefiy^ Diary^ November 29-December 6, 1668. 
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the most lucrative terms that he could obtain.^ Boys 
also were married at a very early age, before their 
education was completed* and husbands and wives 
were often parted from each other after the marriage 
ceremony to resume their studies. 

Lady Mary Villiers found herself a widow at the 
age of nine, and before she was twenty Mrs. Ralph 
Verney had mourned the loss of three children. 
Elizabeth Tanfield, an heiress, who passed an un- 
happy childhood under the strict care of her mother, 
a strictness which amounted to cruelty, was married at 
the age of fifteen to the first Lord Falkland.* 

Though these early marriages in obedience to the 
will of parents were very frequent, it must not be con- 
cluded that girls were invariably submissive. We 
find, on the part of children, instances of determination 
which tend to show a growing resistance to the hitherto 
supreme power of parents. One of the most striking 
examples of this is furnished by the case of Mary 
Boyle, the youngest and perhaps the favourite daughter 
of Lord Cork. At the age of twelve she was brought 
to her father s house to make her d^but, and was pro- 
vided with a rare assortment of fine clothes and jewels. 
Sir James Hamilton was her first suitor, but he did 
not meet with her approval, an entry in Lord Cork's 
diary noting the fact that " Mr. James Hamilton came 
to Stalbridge, August 12th, 1639, and brought me 
letters from his father, and being refused by my un- 
ruly daughter Mary, departed Sept. 2 to ye Bath." • 

Lord Cork then took a house in the Savoy, and 
Mary went the fashionable round of plays and routs 

^ £. Godfrey, Home Life under the Stuarts^ ch. viii. 

' Author of The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby; FaUdands^ p. 2 ; The 
Lady FeUkland^ PP* 21, 22. 

' C Fell Smith, Mary Rich, Countess of Warunck, p. 63. 
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in Hyde Park and Spring Gardens. But all to no 
purpose. She refused the various suitors presented 
to her. Her father then tried the effect of harshness, 
and stopped her amusements and her pin-money ; but 
this met with no better result, and he found himself 
compelled, somewhat ignominiously, to give way to 
her obstinacy and restore her allowance. 

The climax was reached when Mary fell in love 
with Charles Rich, a grandson of the Earl of War- 
wick. This suitor^ was most unacceptable to Lord 
Cork, as he was a younger son, and his grandfather 
held opposite political views to those held by Mary's 
family. In spite, however, of much opposition, and 
by dint of great patience and determination, Mary 
was married to the man of her choice. Her con- 
stancy was rewarded by worldly prosperity, Charles 
Rich succeeding to the Earldom of Warwick.* 

The marriage of Sir William Temple and Dorothy 
Osborne, "one of the most attractive figures that 
seventeenth century letters reveal,"* was accom- 
plished after years of patience and endurance. Sir 
Peter Osborne and his sons, all staunch Royalists, 
would naturally look askance at Sir William Temple, 
a Parliament man, and it was only after the death 
of her father that Dorothy became the wife of the 
man she loved. During all the years of tedious 
waiting ere she could attain her desire, this charming 
gfirl never failed in filial respect and devotion. Though 
her beauty was marred by small-pox, contracted on 
the eve of her marriage, this made not the slightest 
difference to her devoted lover, and their lives were 
supremely happy.® 

^ C. Fell Smith, Mary Rich^ Countess of Warwick^ p. 148. 

' E. Godfrey, H<nne Life under the Stuarts^ p. 131. 

' E. A. Parry, Letters of Dorothy Osborne^ p. 18 intro. et. seq 
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It is a curious coincidence that Lucy Apsley, who 
married Colonel Hutchinson against the wishes of her 
parents, should also have been struck down with 
small-pox on the very eve of her marriage. In this 
case too the husband's affection was proof against the 
damage done to the girl's beauty by the illness. There 
will be frequent occasion to refer to Mrs. Hutchinson, 
one of the leading Puritans of her day. As a child 
she was a prodigy, her precociousness scarcely to be 
believed. " By the time I was four years old," she 
says of herself, " I could read English perfectly, and 
having a great memory, I was carried to sermons : 
and while I was very young I could remember and 
repeat them exactly, and being caressed, the love 
of praise tickled me and made me attend more 
heedfully."* 

In the same memoirs, Mrs. Hutchinson gives an 
account of her education. At a very tender age she 
was taught to speak English and French together. 
When she was seven years old she had as many as 
eight tutors, who were teaching her music, dancing, 
and needlework, among other accomplishments, but 
these she had no taste for, and she took every oppor- 
tunity of stealing away to her beloved books. Her 
father's chaplain, whom she describes as a ''pitiful, 
dull fellow," taught her Latin, and she soon out- 
stripped her brothers in learning.* 

Elizabeth Tanfield, who has already been men- 
tioned, learnt Spanish, Italian, French, and Latin 
while a child, and without the aid of a tutor ; and 
with a very little teaching conquered Hebrew.' 

In striking contrast to the up-bringing of these two 

^ Mrs. Hutchinson, Mem&irs of Colonel Hutchinson^ edited by C. H. 
Firth (1885), vol. i., p. 24. 

* 3id,^ pp. 24, 25. ' Falklands^ p. 4. 
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brilliant girls, Anne Harrison, who later became Lady 
Fanshawe, recounts her education, "which was with all 
the advantage which the time afforded, both for work- 
ing all sorts of fine work with my needle, and learning 
French, singing, lute, the virginalls, and dancing . . . 
for I loved riding in the first place, running, and all 
active pastimes : in short, I was what graver people 
called a hoyting girl."^ 

Anne Murray's father had been tutor to the two 
princes, Henry and Charles, and on his death King 
Charles appointed his widow governess to Princess 
Elizabeth and the Duke of Gloucester. Anne says 
that her mother " paid masters for teaching my sister 
and mee to write, speake French, play on the lute and 
virginals, and dance, and kept a gentlewoman to teach 
us all kind^ of needleworke ... we were instructed 
never to neglect to begin and end the day with 
prayer, and orderly every morning to read the 
Bible. . . ."« 

Elizabeth Godfrey rightly observes that this was an 
exceptionally Royalist family, and the above quotation 
dispels the popular idea that the Puritans had a 
monopoly of religion." 

The education of girls was generally carried on at 
home, and schools for girls were scarce ; but there was 
one at Hackney, kept by a Mrs. Salmon, which has 
been made famous by having numbered among its 
pupils Katharine Phillips, "the matchless Orinda." 

Here she learnt French and Italian, and learnt to 
write verses, a study which was in the main confined 
to boys.* She was the authoress of Horace^ which 

^ Lady Fanshaw^s Memoirs (1830), p. 55. 

' J. G. Nichols, Autobiography o/Anne^ Lady Halketiy p. 2. 

' £. Godfrey, Home Life under the Stuarts^ p. 106. 

^ Ballard, Memoirs of British Ladies (1775 ed), p. 201. 
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Evelyn twice saw acted. "I saw the tragedy of 
Horace (written by the virtuous Mrs. Phillips) acted 
before their Majesties."^ 

Mrs. Phillips and Margaret, Duchess of Newcastle, 
for whom Charles Lamb had so fanciful a devotion, 
were among the many who wasted their time and their 
talent in the composition of anagrams and acrostics, 
and other worthless forms of literature.* They were 
enthusiastic patronesses of art, the Duchess of New- 
castle's interest in that direction being evidenced by 
the following extract from Evelyn's Diary: "To 
London to wait on the Duchess of Newcastle (who 
was a mighty pretender to Learning, poetrie, and philo- 
Sophie, and had in both published divers bookes)."' 
She was the authoress of a book which Dorothy 
Osborne evinced the greatest anxiety to read : " And 
first let me ask you if you have seen a book newly 
come out made by my Lady Newcastle ? For God s 
sake if you meet with it, send it to me ; they say 'tis 
ten times more extravagant than her dress." After 
Dorothy had read this book, entitled Poems and 
Fancies, she wrote: "You need not send me my 
Lady Newcastle's book at all, for I have seen it, and 
am persuaded there are many soberer people in 
Bedlam."* 

The Duchess of Newcastle is remembered more for 
the strange garb which she adopted than for her 
literary accomplishments. When Evelyn went in 
1667 to make court to the Duke and Duchess, he 
"was much pleased with the extraordinary fanciful 
habit, garb, and discourse of the Duchess."^ In the 

* Evelyf^s Diary , February 4, x668. 

' £. Godfrey, Social Life under the Stuarts, p. 131. 

* Evelytis Diary, May 30, 1667. 

* E. A. Parry, Letters from Dorothy Osborne, pp. 100, 113. 

* Evelytis Diary, April 18, 1667. 
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course of a comical jest, for which Miss Hamilton was 
responsible, when it was announced to the revellers at 
the Court of Charles II that a lady was waiting to be 
admitted who " must have at least sixty ells of gauze 
and silver tissue about her, not to mention a sort of 
pyramid upon her head, adorned with a hundred thou- 
sand baubles," the King was ready to bet that it was 
the Duchess of Newcastle.^ 

The most picturesque, and outside the Rebellion 
and Revolution the most interesting, part of the Stuart 
period is the Restoration, with its brilliant Court, the 
centre of witty men and beautiful women, made im- 
mortal by Lely. It is not strange that the austerity 
and mirthlessness of Cromwell's rule caused a reaction 
which found full vent in the joy of living, and that 
from gloom and piety the nation turned to laughter 
and love. There was but one sin in the dazzling 
Court of Charles II, the absence of a sense of humour 
and the want of wit Act and speech needed no 
licence provided a man did not encroach on the rights 
of another more powerful than himself. Before turn- 
ing to the gay and frivolous, yet charming and graceful 
picture of this Court, it will be well to take events in 
their proper chronological order, and give some account 
of the mode of life of the Puritans. The two pictures 
which form so vivid a contrast will thus be laid side 
by side. 

The Puritan's austere view of life showed itself even 
in the nursery, where the rod generally found great 
favour, the little ones requiring ** to have the devil well 
whipped out of them." Milton was extremely severe 
with his own little girls, and his wife complained of 
the chastisement which he inflicted on his nephews.' 
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^ Memoirs of Count Grammont^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, vol i., chap, vii., 
p. 172. 

* E. Godfrey, Home Life under the Stuarts^ p. 14. 
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Though Milton's and Cromwell's daughters were 
well educated, many parents deprecated too much 
learning for their girls. Ralph Verney enjoined Dr. 
Denton not to allow his goddaughter to learn Latin 
or shorthand, declaring that the '^easinesse of the 
other (shorthand) may be a prejudice to her ; for the 
pride of taking sermon noates hath made multitudes of 
woemen most unfortunate." ^ 

It is not suggested that all Puritan households were 
equally strict in their treatment of children, or were 
enemies of harmless amusements, for the memoirs of 
Lucy Hutchinson would be sufficient to discredit such 
a belief. Cromwell's house also was a happy and re- 
fined home for his family. But neither in these houses 
nor in any other of the same creed do we get the 
picture of irresponsible mirth and gaiety seen in the 
many happy gatherings of Lord Cork's family.* There 
the children were loaded with Christmas presents, 
whereas the festival of Christmas Day was strictly for- 
bidden by the Puritans. The rhyme beginning "Little 
Jack Horner, who sat in the comer," was a satire on 
their self-righteousness, and their horror of plum- 
pudding.' 

In 1653 we find Evelyn deploring the fact that there 
were no churches or public assemblies, so he was 
"faine to pass the devotions of that blessed day" 
(Christmas Day) with his family at home.* And in the 
following year he humorously records the fact that, 
owing to Cromwell having shut up Spring Garden, he 
was treated by Lady Gerrard at Mulberry Garden, 
**now the only place of refreshment about the town 

' Verney Memoirs^ vol. i., p. 500. 

^ Usmore Papers^ Camden Society. 

' £. Godfrey, Home Life under ike Stuarts^ p. 2a 

* Evelyris Diary^ December 25, 1653. 
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for persons of the best quality to be exceedingly cheated 
at"^ 

Though the Puritans in England were not as 
fanatical as their brethren in New England, who put 
a Boston sea captain in the stocks for kissing his 
wife on their own doorstep after an absence of three 
years, yet it was unlikely they would countenance 
such a place as Spring Garden, which had been the 
scene of many a rout and festival. 

Mrs. Hutchinson's language is so forcible and 
abusive when dealing with what she does not approve 
of, that it is somewhat difficult to imagine her the 
centre of a happy home ; but in her defence it must 
be remembered that the Puritan of her day delighted 
in strong expressions and abusive epithets, and further 
that she was fully convinced that her first duty was to 
preach to others as vigorously as possible. She 
spares no one, and is particularly bitter against those 
of her own side. In one place she describes Cromwell 
as '^ a peasant in his nature, yet gentle and virtuous, 
but became not greatness." Later, when he had 
risen in power and was being courted by one and all, 
she alludes to him as **this beast" She calls his 
daughters, with the exception of Fleetwood, " insolent 
fools." For James I she had the greatest abhorrence, 
declaring that in his time ^* every great house in the 
coimtry became a sty of uncleannesse."* 

No discussion on Puritanism can afford to omit 
mention of Bishop Earle's description of a female 
Puritan hypocrite, a masterpiece of witty raillery. 
A quotation of part of it will speak for itself : " She 
is one that hath taken a toy at the new fashion of 
religion, and is enamoured at the new fangle. She is 

1 Evelyt^s Diaryy May 10, 1654. 

^ Memoir of CoUmel Hutchinson^ pussim. 
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a Nonconformist in a close stomacher and ruff of 
Geneva print ... Her devotion at Church is much 
in the turning up of her eyes ; and turning down the 
leaf of her book when she hears named chapter and 
verse. . . . She doubts the Virgin Mary's salvation, 
and does not saint her, but knows her own place in 
Heaven as perfectly as the pew she has a key to. 
She is so taken up with faith she has no room for 
charity, and understands no good works but what are 
wrought on the sampler. She rails at other women 
by the names of Jezebel and Delilah ; and calls her 
own daughters Rebecca and Abigail and, not Ann, but 
Hannah. She suffers them not to learn the Virginals 
because of their affinity with organs. ... It is a 
question whether she is more troubled with the Devil 
or the Devil with her. . . . Nothing angers her so 
much as that women cannot preach, but what she 
cannot do in church she does at the table, where she 
prattles more than any against sense and Anti-christ, 
till a capon's wing silence her. . . . She is one that 
thinks she performs all her duties to God in hearing 
and shows the fruit of it in talking. . . . She 
is an everlasting argument, but I am weary of 
her."^ 

What a marvellous change was wrought by the 
restoration in the morals, life, and pursuits of the 
English people! In Burnet's words: "A spirit of 
extravagant joy spread over the nation, that brought 
on with it the throwing off the very professions of 
virtue and piety." 

The King was received at Dover by twenty thousand 
of his subjects, who acclaimed his arrival with tears of 

joy- 

^ Arber, English Reprints^ p. 63. 

s Voltaire, Sihle de Louis XIV., chap. v. 
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Pepys, who honoured the King's coronation by 
putting on a velvet coat for the first time which had 
been made six months before, finds it *^ impossible to 
relate the glory of this day, expressed in the clothes 
of them that rid . . . embroidery and diamonds were 
ordinary among them. So glorious was the show 
with gold and silver that we were not able to look 
atit"^ 

The splendour of the English King and his en- 
tourage was admired even by one who was accus- 
tomed to the bravery of the French Court. Charles 
was the centre and figurehead of the gay throng; "his 
wit was pleasant ; his disposition easy and affable ; his 
soul, susceptible of opposite impressions, was com- 
passionate to the unhappy, inflexible to the wicked, 
and tender even to excess."* His volatile character 
was the keynote of his Court, and his unrepressed 
inclinations set the fashion to those who surrounded 
and imitated him. 

Though the King's wit unfortunately lacked the 
applause of Pepys, who accuses him of telling his 
stories *' meanly," and of indulging in silly discourse,' 
there can yet be no doubt that he thoroughly deserved 
the reputation which is now universally accorded him. 
Peter Cunningham's Siory of Nell Gwyn^ a collection 
of his witty sayings, is a tribute to him in this respect,* 
and even Bishop Wilberforce, while bringing down a 
sledge-hammer of disapproval and censure on his 
character, acknowledges his personal charm. "The 
personal character of the King helped on the general 
corruption. Gay, popular, and witty, with a temper 

* Pepy^ Diary^ April 22, 1661. 

' Memoirs of Count Grammont^ pub. VizeteUy, 1889, vol. i., chap, vi., 
p- 123. 

* Pepy^ Diary^ Jan. 2, 1667-8, and Dec 2, 1668. 

* Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in^ by H. B. Wheatley, p. 166. 
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nothing could cross, and an af&.bility nothing could 
repress, he was thoroughly sensual, selfish, and de- 
praved — vice in him was made so attractive by the 
wit and gaiety with which it was tricked out, that its 
utmost grossness seemed for the time rather to win 
than to repulse beholders." ^ 

It is just because the King's ** personal character 
helped on the general corruption " that an apology for 
the length of the foregoing remarks seems scarcely 
necessary. 

Even before the Restoration there were signs that 
a rigid rule of life was beginning to pall on the people 
of the country. In his visit to Mulberry Garden with 
Lady Gerrard, which has already been mentioned, 
Evelyn remarked with consternation that the women 
had started the fashion of painting themselves, ''a 
most ignominious thing," which had previously been 
confined to those of a certain class.^ 

For a short time, during the early days of the 
Restoration, the Court was graced by the presence of 
a noble and virtuous woman, the Princess Royal, 
the mother of the man who in later days became 
William III. Widowed in 1650, she came to this 
country ten years later, and died after a stay of only 
three months. She was ever faithful to the memory of 
her husband, and in the picture-gallery of her house 
near the Hague she had one picture dedicated to his 
memory with these words : Incomparabili marito, 
incansolabUis vidua. Her death could not have 
been greatly mourned in a Court which lived for 
gaiety. 

The King did not reign long as a bachelor, but his 
marriage did not for one moment inspire any hopes of 

' Evelyn, Life of Mrs. Gcdoiphin^ Introduction. 
> Evtlyfis Diary^ May ii, 1654. 
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his reform. Clarendon's choice of a wife for him was 
an unhappy one, and Catherine of Braganza, the 
Infanta of Portugal, had neither sufficient wit nor 
beauty to pin down, even for a time, her husband's 
wayward affections. Though not greatly disposed in 
her favour, even Grammont admits that she was a 
woman of sense.^ She had an amiable disposition, 
but was wanting in personal charm, and from the 
very outset failed to win the King's interest or atten- 
tion. Her chief fault in her husband's eyes would be 
that she '' gave but little additional brilliancy to the 
Court, either in her person or in her retinue ... six 
frights who called themselves maids of honour, and 
a duenna, another monster, who took the title of 
governess to those extraordinary beauties."^ 

The new Queen was of small stature, but well- 
shaped, "with languishing and excellent eyes, her 
teeth wronging her mouth by sticking a little too far 
out; for the rest lovely enough."* According to Sir 
John Reresby, "she was not handsome (though her 
face was indifferent), and her education so different 
from his (the King's), being most of the time brought 
up in a monastery, that she had nothing visible about 
her capable to make the King forget his inclination to 
the Countess of Castlemaine." 

Viscount Cornbury, on the other hand, gives a most 
flattering account of the Queen's reception by 
Charles, but little faith can probably be placed in his 
words, as he was Lord Clarendon's eldest son. There 
was at the time a widespread suspicion that Claren- 
don's choice had fallen on the Infanta of Portugal, 
because she was suffering from a complaint which 

' Memoirs of Count Grammont^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, voL i., chap, vii., 
p. 158. 

* Ibid,^ vol i., p. 134. ^ Evelyris Diary ^ May 30^ 1662. 
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made her unlikely to have any issue. In the event 
of Charles dying without issue the crown would pass 
to the Duke of York, who, if not actually married, 
was at any rate contracted to Anne Hyde, Clarendon's 
daughter.^ 

It must not be conjectured that virtue was unknown 
at the English Court. Elizabeth Hamilton and 
Frances Jennings, and a few years later the Duchess 
of Grafton,* were celebrated alike for their beauty and 
purity. It is, moreover, gratifying to know that such 
a judge of morals and human nature as St Evre- 
monde drew a comparison, strongly in favour of the 
former, between the ladies of the English Court and 
the Courts of Holland and France, advising his 
friend Grammont to go warily, since "here it is a 
miracle if a young lady yields to any proposal but 
that of matrimony ; and I do not believe you yet so 
destitute of grace as to think of that."* 

Perhaps the most notorious of all the beautiful 
women at the Court of Charles II was Lady Castle- 
maine, the daughter of William Villiers, second 
Viscount Grandison. '* She was a woman of great 
beauty, but most enormously vicious and ravenous ; 
foolish, but imperious ; very uneasy to the King, and 
always carrying on intrigues with other men, while yet 
she pretended she was jealous of him." So Burnet 
wrote of her, and all the chronicles of the period are 
unanimous concerning her beauty and profligacy. 

Pepys, who did not know her personally, "gluts 
himself with looking at her," and finds what consola- 
tion he can in admiring her garments— " And in the 



* Memoirs of Sir John Reresby^ 1734, p. 6. 

* Evtlyris Diary ^ Sep. 18, 1683. 

^ Memoirs of Count Grammont,^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, voL i., chap vi., 
p. 144. 
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Privy garden saw the finest smocks and linen petti- 
coats of my Lady Castlemaine s laced with rich lace 
at the bottom, that I ever saw ; and did me good to 
look at them."^ 

She drew ;^ 10,000 a year out of the county excise 
of beer and ale, and ;^5000 a year out of the Post 
Office,* and one year at Christmas the King gave her 
all his rich presents. He was continually paying her 
debts, and among his munificent gifts to her was 
Berkshire House, renamed Cleveland House, which 
he bought from the Howards. 

In spite of, or perhaps because of, these Royal 
favours (the natural impulse of such a woman being 
to take advantage of power and kindness), she be- 
stowed her favours upon countless men, including the 
fashionable courtier Jermyn and the low-born rope- 
dancer Jacob Hall,^ and so merited Jesse's criticism 
that — " If she were as beautiful as Helen, she had as 
many lovers as Messalina." The Jermyn referred to 
was a stepbrother of Henry Jermyn, afterwards Earl 
of St. Albans, who was reputed to have made a 
clandestine marriage with Henrietta Maria.^ Gram- 
mont was in all probability jealous of Jermyn's suc- 
cess at Court, for he declares that '* all his wit consisted 
in expressions learnt by rote which he occasionally 
employed either in raillery or in love."^ 

Lady Castlemaine's influence over the King was 
not restricted to private affairs. She was at all times 
in bitter hostility to Clarendon, who never failed (and 

> Pefiys Diary^ May 21, 1662. 

* Andrew MtxrvelPs Works, vol. ii., p. 75. 

3 Memoirs of Count Grammont^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, vol. i., chap, vi., 
p. 15a 

* Memoirs of Sir John Reresby, 1734, p. 3- S. R. Gardiner considers 
that the statement ** does not not rest on sufficient evidence." See article 
"Henrietta Maria" in Did, National Biography. 

' Memoirs of Count Grammont^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, voL i., chap, vi., 
p. 132. 
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be this said to his credit) to oppose the King s lavish 
gifts to her. 

Another woman whose attractions obtained for her 
ascendancy over Charles, and thereby considerable 
influence over the affairs of State, was Louise de 
Qu^rouaille, sent over from France by Louis for the 
express purpose of ingratiating herself with the King 
and acting as a spy. In 1680 (being at that time 
Duchess of Portsmouth) she was approached by the 
Whigs and induced to give her support to the Bill 
which they had brought forward to exclude the King's 
brother, James Duke of York, from the throne. 

Anne Hyde is entitled to a place in these pages, 
not only because she was the mother of two of 
England's queens, but also because of the strange 
and perplexing history of her marriage with the 
Duke of York. 

At one time maid of honour to Princess Royal, she 
followed her mistress's example in her admiration of 
Jermyn. Her marriage with the Duke of York, 
which will presently be related, was undoubtedly one 
of the causes of the unpopularity of Lord Clarendon, 
whose eldest daughter she was. She had a "majestic 
air, a pretty good shape, not much beauty, a great deal 
of wit, and so just a discernment of merit, that whoever 
of either sex were possessed of it, were sure to be 
distinguished by her ; an air of grandeur in all her 
actions made her be considered as if born to support 
the rank which placed her so near the throne." ^ She 
was contracted to the Duke of York at Breda in 
November, 1659, and married to him secretly in 
September, 1660, at Worcester House. 

Their marriage "was deficient in none of those 

1 Memoirs of Count GrammotU^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, vol. i., chap, vi., 
p. 135- 
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circumstances which render contracts of this nature 
valid in the eye of heaven : the mutual inclination, 
the formal ceremony, witnesses, and every essential 
point of matrimony, had been observed." ^ Yet Lord 
Falmouth and others formed an infamous conspiracy 
to induce the Duke to deny his marriage. He in- 
structed Arran, Jermyn, Talbot, and Killigrew — " all 
men of honour, but who infinitely preferred the 
Duke of York's interests to Miss Hyde's reputation," 
says the raconteur with subtle irony — in the part they 
were to act, and led them to the Duke's cabinet, where 
they one and all accused Anne Hyde of immoral 
conduct. They left the Duke, firmly convinced in 
their minds that their plot, which had been hatched 
out of hatred to Lord Clarendon, had succeeded. 
The Duke, however, was not deceived by their tales, 
and though he did not dismiss these ** men of honour," 
he acted honourably by Miss Hyde and publicly pro- 
claimed her his bride."' 

A few years later, however, she was guilty of an 
intrigue, the evidence of which is thus summed up : 
" There cannot, I think, be any doubt of the intrigue 
of the Duchess of York with Harry Sidney, after- 
wards Earl of Romney, brother of Algernon Sidney 
and Waller's ' Sacharissa.' See on what testimony it 
rests. Hamilton more than hints at it ; * Burnet is 
very pointed about it in his History ; Reresby just 
mentions, and Pepys* refers to it in three distinct 
entries and on three different authorities."^ 

Miss Stewart's beauty is worth recording, inasmuch 

^ Memoirs 0/ Count Grammont^ pub. Vizetelly, 1889, vol. ii., chap, viii., 
p. I. I 

« Ibid,, p. 8. 

^ Ibid,y chap, x., p. 61. 

* Pe^^ Diary, Nor. 17, 1665 ; Jan. 9, 1665-6 ; Oct. 15, 1666. 

^ Peter Cunningham, Th^ Story of NellGwyn, p. 197, note. 
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as her head was engraved by Roettier as the Britannia 
on the new coinage ; and her profile on a medal, says 
Walpole, ''displays the most perfect face ever seen." 
She was the lady whose marriage with the Duke of 
Richmond brought Lord Clarendon into disgrace with 
the King. 

Pepys raved about her beauty, " with her hat cocked, 
and a red plume, with her sweet eye, little Roman 
nose, and excellent taille."* And again he rhapso- 
dizes, " methought the beautifullest creature that ever 
I saw in my life, more than ever I thought her so . . . 
and I begin to think do exceed my Lady Castlemayne, 
at least now."* Grammont, who always looked for 
something more than beauty, says of her : " It was 
impossible for a woman to have less wit and more 
beauty." 

Last of the Court beauties to be mentioned, but by 
no means the least interesting, are Elizabeth Hamilton 
and Frances Jennings, two whom the breath of scandal 
could not touch. 

"La Belle Hamilton," the sister of Anthony 
Hamilton, the author of Count Grammont s Memoirs^ 
which have been so frequently mentioned in these 
pages, ultimately married the hero of the memoirs. 
It is well-nigh impossible to imagine a more beautiful 
word-portrait than that painted by the man who be- 
came her husband:^ ''Miss Hamilton was at the 
happy age when the charms of the fair sex begin to 
bloom : she had the finest shape, the loveliest neck 
and most beautiful arms in the world : she was majestic 
and graceful in all her movements ; and she was the 

» Pepy:^ Diary, July 13, 1663. 
^ IHd,<, November, 1666. 

* Memoirs of Count Gramnumt^ pub. Vizetclly, 1889, voL i., ch. vii., 
p. 157. 
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original after which all the ladies copied in their taste 
and air of dress. • . . Her complexion was possessed 
of a certain freshness not to be equalled by borrowed 
colours : her eyes were not large, but they were lively, 
and capable of expressing whatever she pleased ; her 
mouth was full of graces and her contour uncommonly 
perfect ... Her mind was a proper companion for 
such a form : . . . her sentiments were always noble, 
and even lofty to the highest extent, when there was 
occasion. . . . Formed as we have described, she 
could not fail of commanding love ; but so far was 
she from courting it, that she was scrupulously nice 
with respect to those whose merit might entitle them 
to form any pretensions to her." 

She might have married Sir John Reresby but for 
the opposition of his Protestant friends, who objected 
to the smallness of her fortune. Before she honoured 
Grammont with her hand, she had refused, among 
others, Henry Jermyn, Henry Howard, afterwards 
Duke of Norfolk, and the Duke of Richmond. 

Sir Peter Lely, who was commissioned by the 
Duchess of York to paint the beauties of the Court, 
derived more pleasure from his portrait of Miss Hamil- 
ton than from any of his studies. 

It will not be out of place to give one story very 
typical of Grammont's wit — a wit that made him so 
popular at the English Court On the occasion of a 
state dinner, the King called his attention to the fact 
that he was being served upon the knee, to which the 
Count replied, **I thank your Majesty for the explana- 
tion : I thought they were begging pardon for giving 
you so bad a dinner." 

The popularity of Frances Jennings, whose younger 
sister Sarah became famous in history as the Duchess 
of Marlborough, was due to her gay and lively dispo- 
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sition rather than to her beauty. This " sprightly young 
lady"* frequently indulged in mad freaks. On one 
occasion '' she dressed herself like an orange wench, 
and went up and down and cried oranges; 'till, falling 
down or by some accident, her fine shoes were dis- 
cerned, and she put to a great deal of shame/'* A 
few years later this example was imitated by the 
King and Queen and the whole Court, who disguised 
themselves and visited various houses where they were 
unknown. 

The Duke of York, who paid her conspicuous 
attention, was in the habit of slipping love-notes into 
her pocket or muff. Miss Jennings's only answer was 
a shake of her muff, or the taking out of her pocket 
of her handkerchief, when the "billets fell about 
her like hailstones," for any who would to see and 
read. In later years, however, she proved herself un- 
flinchingly loyal to the lost cause of this same man 
when king. 

Mary and Anne, the children of James 1 1 and Anne 
Hyde, were brought up in the Protestant faith by the 
command of Charles II, who in this respect wisely 
acceded to the popular voice. 

Queen Anne, who has met with scant favour at 
the hands of some historians, and has been dismissed 
as merely dull and inoffensive, was a conscientious 
sovereign. Her errors were due to the domination 
of the Marlboroughs. It was due to their influence 
that she deserted her father when he most needed 
help, without the excuse which prompted the actions 
of her sister Mary, namely, fidelity to a husband's 
cause. 

A wonderful friendship existed between the Duchess 

* Evelyi^s Diary ^ Nov. 12, 1675. 
« Pepys? Diary, Feb. 21, 1664. 
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of Marlborough and Princess Anne, the strongest 
records of their affection being the letters they wrote 
each other under the respective noms de guerre of 
Mrs. Freeman and Mrs. Morley. This friendship 
was continued in all its devotion until 1708, when 
"Mrs. Freeman's" influence began to wane» and she 
was virtually dismissed in 17 10. 

James IPs eldest daughter was a gentle and amiable 
woman. Greenwich Hospital stands as a monument 
of her generosity and tenderness of heart Intended 
for a palace, it was converted at her wish into a home 
for disabled seamen. 

Anne was of no less generous a disposition than 
her elder sister. During the great war she presented 
the country with ;^ 100, 000 from her civil list, in an 
endeavour to relieve the heavy burden of taxes. And 
in the following year, the revenue she acquired from 
the First Fruits and Tenths was devoted to the 
interests of the poorer clergfy. 

The following letters are a very good sample of the 
humour indulged in under the Stuart kings. One 
would almost imagine them written at the time of the 
second Charles. Needless to say, they are not inserted 
for the purpose of inducing the modem housewife to 
imitate such letters of recommendation ; their recom- 
mendation are their wit and humour.' 

"Sir, — ^You writ me lately for a footman, and 
I think this bearer will fit you; I know he can run 
well [footmen had to run messages, among other 
duties], for he hath run away twice from me, but he 
knew the way back again; yet though he hath a 
running head as well as running heels (and who will 
expect a footman to be a stayed man ?) I would not 

1 W. H. Bennett, Howelts Familiar Letters^ vol. ii., p. 173. 
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part with him were I not to go post to the North. 
There be somethings in him that answer for his 
waggeries ; he will come when you call him, and shut 
the door after him ; he is faithful and stout, and a 
lover of his master. . . . When you go a country 
journey, or have him run with you a-hunting, you 
must spirit him with liquor. ... " J. H. 

" London, May 25, 1628." 

" To my noble Lady, the Lady Cot. 

*' Madam, — You spoke to me for a cook who had 
seen the world abroad, and I think the bearer hereof 
will fit your Ladyship's turn. He can marinate fish 
and gellies. ... He will tell your Ladyship that the 
reverend matron, the olla podrida, hath intellectuals 
and senses ; mutton, beef, and bacon, are to her as 
the will, understanding, and memory are to the soul. 
Cabbage, turnips, archichoks, potatoes and dates, are 
her five senses, and pepper the common sense. She 
must have marrow to keep life in her, and some birds 
to make her light ; by all means she must go adorned 
with chains of sauceages. ... So I rest, Madam, your 
Ladyship's most humble servitor, ** J. H. 

" Westminster, /««^ 2, 1630." 

England is indebted to a Frenchwoman for female 
impersonations on the stage. This fashion, started 
by Henrietta Maria in person, was continued under 
Charles II, perhaps the most enthusiastic patron that 
the stage has ever had. In the latter half of the 
seventeenth century the drama made very great 
progress, and was certainly the most favourite form of 
amusement. The Restoration brought out a number 
of new plays, and while these were in process of 
being written, the old plays were revived. There 
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was a lavish expenditure in the mounting of plays ; 
in the performance of Ben Jonson's Catiline the King 
gave the actors ;^5oo to provide the necessary 
costumes.^ 

From 1667 onward we find Evelyn frequently 
mentioning the play in his diary, though, judging 
from the entries, Hamlet was the only play of Shakes- 
peare's that he saw acted. Shakespeare, however, 
must have been greatly appreciated, since Pepys, 
whilst not numbering himself among the playwright's 
admirers, saw performances of Henry IV^ Hamlet, 
Twelfth Night, Merry Wives, Romeo and Juliet, 
Midsummer Night's Dream, Henry VUI, Macbeth, 
Othello, Taming of a Shrew, and Tempest} 

Women dramatists entered the arena, not however 
in serious competition with men. Mention has already 
been made of Katherine Phillips, "the matchless 
Orinda," whose play Horace Pepys saw acted on two 
occasions. In The Humorous Lovers, which did not 
meet with his approval, and is described by him as a 
*' silly play," the authoress, the fantastic Duchess of 
Newcastle, with her "footmen in velvet coats and 
herself in an antique dress," makes ^'her respects to 
the players from her box."' 

After the Restoration two companies of actors were 
formed, Sir William Davenant obtaining a patent for 
" The Duke's Servants," and Tom Killigrew one for 
*• The King's Servants." * Evelyn has an entry of one 
of Davenant's plays, The Siege of Rhodes, in which 
he says: "In this acted the Faire and famous 
comedian called Roxalana (Miss Davenport), from the 

» Pipy^ Diary, Dec. 2, 1667. 

« H. B. Wbeadey, Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in, p. 218. 

■ Pepy^ Diary, April 12, 1667. 

^ H. B. Wheatley, ibid, pp. 217, 218. 

n.— F 
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part she performed ; and I think it was the last, she 
being taken to be the Earle of Oxford's Misse." ^ 

Those who occupy the pit of a theatre nowadays 
often provide themselves with oranges to relieve 
parched throats, but the curious institution of '^ Orange 
Moll " has been long dead. This was the name given 
to the leader of a band of young women, who stood 
with their backs to the stage and sold oranges to the 
audience. 

Another modem custom, that of paying a messenger 
boy to obtain and keep one's seat at a popular per- 
formance, was resorted to by Pepys in a slightly 
different form. He went *'to the Duke of York's 
play house at a little past twelve, to get a good place 
in the pit for the new play, and there setting a poor 
man to keep my place, I out and spent an hour 
at Martin's, my bookseller's, and so back again, where 
I find the house quite full. But I had my place." * * 

Moll Davis and Nell Gwyn, the two most famous 
actresses of the day, were both the King's mistresses. 

The former, who belonged to Davenant's troupe, 
gained the King's admiration by her rendering of 
a ballad entitled, *' My lodging is on the cold ground," 
when acting the part of Celania in Davenant's Rivals} 
She was also a beautiful dancer, and, according to the 
ubiquitous Pepys, her dancing of a jig in boy's clothes 
far surpassed that of Nell Gwyn.* 

The same authority constantly praises the acting of 
"pretty, witty Nell," but disliked her as much as she 
disliked herself in the acting of serious drama,'^ 

It was not until she had left the stage that Nell Gwyn 

^ Evilytfis Diary^ Jan. 9, 1662. 

* Pepy:f Diary^ May 2, 1668. 

" Rosicms AngUcattHs^ edit. 1708, pp. 23, 24. 

* P^^ Diary ^ Match 7, 1666. 

* Ibid.^ Dec. 26, 1667. 
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"became a recognized mistress of the King."^ His 
Majesty's death alone prevented her being created 
Countess of Greenwich, and his dying prayer to 
his brother was, " Do not let poor Nelly starve." 
She died in 1687, at the early age of thirty-eight. 

Burnet is somewhat severe in his criticism of her, 
part of which runs as follows : " Gwyn, the indis- 
creetest and wildest creature that ever was in a Court, 
continued, to the end of the King's life, in great favour. 
. . . She acted all persons in so lively a manner, and 
was such a constant diversion to the King, that even 
a new mistress could not drive her away." 

The sedate and moral Evelyn also disapproved of 
her greatly, and was shocked at her familiarity with 
the King. " I walked with the King thro' St. James's 
Parke to the garden, where I both saw and heard 
a very familiar discourse between . . . [there is no 
doubt what name should be inserted here] • . . and 
Mrs. Nellie, as they called an impudent comedian." * 

The impudence is undeniable ; yet the kindliness of 
her disposition is to be remembered. Nor must her 
strange career cause us to overlook the lives of the 
many women of this age who were virtuous as well 
as beautiful. Such a one was the Lady Elizabeth 
Hastings, of whom it was written by Steele, "to love 
her is a liberal education." There can be no fitter form 
of words in which to take our leave of the ladies of 
the Stuart period. 

1 H. B. Wheatley, Samuel Pepys and the World he lived in^ p. 179. 
^ Evelytis Diary ^ March i, 167 1. 



THE WOMEN OF L'H6tEL 
RAMBOUILLET AND OF PORT ROYAL 

(SEVENTEENTH CENTURY) 

THE French no longer make history, they write 
it For that they possess the most delicate 
language in the world. In French anything can be 
said, and drolleries which in English or German 
would be simply gross, in that tongue are vivacious. 
The modem French language may be said to have 
been created in the Hdtel Rambouillet before the 
conversation there descended to preciosity. It was 
the success of this gathering — the parent of all salons 
— ^which, after Dr. Conrard had also grouped some 
men into a symposium, induced Richelieu to found 
the French Academy. As the origin of the Academy, 
the H6tel Rambouillet would alone be sufficiently 
famous, but it is not too much to say that it started 
eddies which are still felt whenever a few chosen 
spirits hold intercourse together. 

The French Court at this time no longer interested 
the most intellectual or attractive, no longer exerted 
paramount influence in the land. When a Court does 
not do this society suffers, and the national status 
tends to be speedily lowered. The French Court, 
behind its obselete formalism, was a hotbed of 
debauchery and a whited sepulchre of banality.^ Yet 

^ ^ Happy maids of honour^ if amon^ so many lovers they had been 
able to catch husbands accordmg to their ambition and the unrtiiiness of 
their desire ^ {Mimcins Mme, de MotUvUle^ in year 1647). 

68 
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there never was such need in France or elsewhere to 
talk as then,^ nor was there ever a period in which 
there was more to talk about The French have 
always been supreme in the art of conversation, and 
naturally in this women took the lead. The new 
times needed new expression, and there is nothing at 
all remarkable in the fact that it was an Italian 
woman who presided over the first French salon. 
To be able to think, read, and converse in several 
languages insures a breadth and a grasp which those 
who are confined to their own tongue can never 
obtain. Shakespeare's "home-keeping youths have 
ever homely wits " is as applicable to language as to 
travel. It was not only that one Italian lady founded 
the first French salon and gave greater linguistic 
leverage to the language, but French comprehension 
was broadened by the Spanish literature introduced 
by Anne of Austria, just as the Medici women had 
brought with them Italian poetry. The influence of 
the foreigner I have dealt with in a volume to itself. 
Here it is only suggested as a salient characteristic. 

The Marquise de Rambouillet was the daughter 
of Jean de Vivonne, Marquis Pisano* — ambassador to 
Philip II and to the Court of Rome — and of Julia 
Savelli, of whose "excellent beauty" Constan is 
eloquent, adding, she possessed " all the grand quali- 
ties of the wife of Brutus and the mother of the 
Gracchi." She yet lives in our charming memories 
of the daughter she had so carefully educated. From 
childhood Catherine had been accustomed to mix 
with the clever associates of her father, and at the age 
of twelve she married the Marquis de Rambouillet. 

' M/mcire pour Servir d VHistoire de la Socidti Polie en France, 
P. L. Roederer, Paris, 1835, p. 22. 

' For bis effective career, wit Jean de Vwetrnt^ by Le Vicomte Guy de 
Bremond D'Ars, Paris, 1884, a fascinating book too little appreciated. 
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It was a happy union of two clever young people 
with brains f^ more active than those at the French 
Court Before long the husband resigned his post 
as Master of the Horse, and thenceforth they were 
seldom seen there. 

Not only did Madame de Rambouillet bring sweet- 
ness into French society, but she literally brought 
light ; ior she entirely rebuilt her mansion, and for 
the first time introduced full-length windows, a novelty 
since so familiar as to be miscalled French windows, 
whereas Paris owes them to this Italian. Her blue- 
room has been described countless times : 

" It was a large drawing-room, furnished in blue 
velvet set off with gold and silver, and the large 
windows opened from the ceiling to the floor, freely 
allowing air and light to enter, and giving a view of 
a fine and well-kept garden."' 

Another writer has added : "It contained eighteen 
blue armchairs, and as many tabourets as were needed 
to seat the company." 

In this nest Madame de Rambouillet, in the first 
quarter of the seventeenth century, gathered all that 
was clever in Paris. Of her pure morals it is impos- 
sible to speak too highly; and she can be credited 
with having effected a revolution in the relation of the 
sexes.* To her serious precocity French literature is 
everlastingly indebted. Yet only one phrase of hers has 
been recorded : "Les esprits douxet amateurs des belUs 
'-""W fK trouvent Jamais leur compte k la compagne."' 
was- too much occupied in drawing out others to 

^ Jtunesu de Madamt de Longueville, V. CcMisin, Paris, 1S53, 

'rMeux et Priciettses, Ch. Linet, Paris, 1859, p. 94. 
idwioo'ei de Dumaurier, quoted in DuaiHana, part i^ p. t;;!. 
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care to shine herself. In the words of Madame de 
Montpensier, " Goddess of Athens, she was revered, 
adored ; behold a model of honesty, of knowledge, of 
goodness, of gendeness."* Here was a woman living 
beside her husband in a house from which the profane 
were excluded, a mother surrounded by her numerous 
femily, smitten with the joys of her own fireside, 
courageous in supporting many trials, and in her 
brave constancy keeping all bitterness from her 
friends.* She possec-^ed a refined and refining nature, 
and if difiicult in the choice of her friends, she was 
sincere and indulgent to them. As for her appear- 
ance, " she was large and well-made. The delicacy 
of her complexion cannot be described. Her eyes are 
so admirably beautiful that they have ever defied the 
painter." So runs her portrait in one of Mile. 
de Scud^ry s voluminous romans ^ clef} 

As her children grew up, she heard her house ring- 
ing with merry laughter. F6tes, picnics, comedies, 
and practical jokes abounded. Once her daughter 
Julie nearly killed Voiture by throwing an ewer of 
water over him ; another time two bears and their 
keeper were introduced. This Julie was a loving 
companion to her mother. It was she who became 
the real centre of the hdtel in its second and more 
recognized epoch (1629-48) ; and to her more than to 
any one else is attributed that degeneration into 
preciosity — a thing to be quite expected — which 
Moli^re so happily satirized in Les Prdcieuses Ridi- 
cules. But bear this in mind: when the Hdtel 
Rambouillet opened, it was believed to be necessary 
to imitate foreign writers ; before it closed, Comeille, 

* Quoted by Roederer, vide supra^ p. 47. 

* PricUux et Pricimses^ vide sufira^ p. 2. 

* Grand Cyrus^ Paris, 1650^ voL vii., p. 489. 
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Boileau, Balzac, Voiture, and Moli^re had, under 
its influence, established the stability of French litera- 
ture on its own basis. 

It was also the earliest society in France to show 
that brains can be regarded as the equal of birth. 
There Voiture was the first man of letters to be 
received on a social level with French peers.^ Some 
bourgeoises of distinction had the entree — for instance, 
Mme. Aubrey, widow of a president, and Mme, 
Cornuel, who once disguised herself as her husband s 
former mistress to give him a nightmare, and who 
said of the Comtesse de Kiesque that she preserved 
her beauty by being salted in folly.* That lovely 
lioness; the too-golden blonde Angdique Paulet, after 
being associated in youth with her dissolute sove- 
reign, obtained social whitewashing by being received 
at the Hdtel Rambouillet.* It was of her that Taille- 
mont saidy when she had sung by a fountain, two 
nightingales were found dead. These reversals of 
French etiquette at the quiet instigation of the Italian 
lady were of great social importance. A little later, 
Moli^re — an actor and therefore a vagabond outcast 
— also walked to the Blue Chamber without unduly 
bending his back. 

For Julie, Montausier had for ten years sighed : in 
itself an honourable courtship such as was unknown 
among the contemporary French aristocracy, until 
she made platonic gallantry the fashion. At last he 
devised that famous Garland of Julie, which consisted 
of twenty-nine flowers painted on velvet, and seventy- 

^ La Jeunesse de Mtm. de Longueville^ vide supra^ p. 154, where 
he is called 'Mn some diminished degree the Voltaire of the H6tel 
Rambouillet" 

■ Mtne, de Sevign^; letter dated October 7, 1676. 

' See the graphic picture in Histoire de la LitUraiure Fran^aise^ 
P. de Julleville, Paris, 1897, vol iv., chap. 2. 
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two madrigals composed by nineteen poets. Even 
then she kept him at bay for three years, but finally 
bestowed her hand on him, and by her departure to 
Saintonge inflicted an irreparable wound on the 
Hdtel. Her courage she had twice shown in bravely 
nursing Vidame de Maus and Mme. de Longueville 
through the dreaded small-pox. Towards the end of 
her life, after she became a widow, Mme. de Ram- 
bouillet lost her taste for general society; her only 
son had been killed in the batde of Nordlingen 
(1645), ^^d her later years were embittered by the 
factious litigation of a dissolute daughter, the Abbess 
of Ypres. The H6tel closed during the Fronde. 

Julie was indifferent to the ridicule aroused by pre- 
ciosity. Some encouragement to the affectation was 
lent by Mile, de Goumay, who wore perpetual mourn- 
ing for Montaigne, and tried to advance the language, 
so that it could not recede, and to preserve the use of 
the entu-e tongue.* Her acid accuracy may be cited 
in one phrase: "An honest man freely forgives a 
folly, but a fool can hardly pardon wisdom." More 
remarkable was another woman, plain, but full of wit, 
Mdlle« de Scud^ry, the prolific — if to us dry-as-dust 
— romancist, whose interminable books pleased be- 
cause everybody found themselves a little embellished 
and recognised all their acquaintances. Her own 
" Saturdays of Sappho " in the Quartier d'Aeolia were 
more middle-class, but for twelve years proved the 
best of the many imitations of the Hotel de Ram- 
bouillet^ 

Mme. de Sabl6 is of much more importance because, 
later, it was she who converted Mme. de Longueville 
to Jansenism. Typically amiable and distinguished, 

^ Prddeux et Pricieuses^ vide suproy p. 290. 
' de Julleville, vide supra. 
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she possessed much insight and sincerity.^ When she 
was young and selfish she had several love affairs, 
including one with Henry de Montmorency. Yet had 
she never been attracted to Port Royal much might 
have been averted; a small cause of great results. 
She is remembered for her friendship with Mme. de 
Longueville, the central feminine figure of her time, a 
woman to be loved across the centuries. This fascin- 
ating woman was born in the keep of Vincennes 
during the captivity of her father^ Henry de Bourbon, 
Prince de Cond^, owing to the fact that her beautiful 
mother, Charlotte-Marguerite de Montmorency, chose 
to share his captivity. She herself grew up lovely, 
radiant in strength combined with elegance and deli- 
cacy. One reason of her importance is her love 
for her brother, the great Condd It is essential to 
women to love. Great men have had devoted 
mothers, wives, sisters, or daughters: 'Condd had 
Anne de Bourbon. At the age of thirteen she desired 
to become a Carmelite. Her family refused, and 
when she was told she was to go to her first ball, it 
was settled between her and the nuns that she 
should be decked in all finery, but should wear a 
cilice. When her social success became at once trans- 
cendent that article was laid aside, only to be resumed 
during the long penitence which closed her life. 

She became forthwith the most accomplished pupil 
of the €chool of Rambouillet, whither she brought her 
brother,^ who talked to Comeille and cemented a 
friendship with a young priest, the future orator, 
Bossuet The art oiparlature was now being estab- 
lished, and it was worth studying how Mme. de 

* Memoirs of Madame de Motteville^ vol. i., p. 13. 

' It was said that his wife only had two happy days : when he married 
her, raising her to such high rank, and when he died, thus giving >^ her 
liberty. 
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Longueville talked. She said so well all she said that 
it would be difficult to utter it better, however much 
labour might be applied. There were more rare and 
vivid things said by M. de Treville,^ but there was 
more delicacy and ability and good sense in the way 
in which Mme. de Longueville expressed herself.' 
Two others had sought her hand, but eventually she 
married the Due de Longueville. This was after the 
ardent courtship of Mdlle. de Vigean by Condd. She 
was the only woman he ever loved, and when he left 
her to go to the war he fainted at parting ; so tender 
are the susceptibilities of the greatest men. The 
situation on his return grew unendurable, for he was 
already married, and the devout girl would only be 
his wife. In the fullness of her youth and beauty she 
became a Carmelite> taking the veil to escape the 
importunities of the mightiest warrior of his time. 

The marriage of Condi's sister to Longueville was 
the union of a fascinating girl of twenty-three to a 
widower of forty-seven, who would not renounce his 
mistress, Madame de Montbazon. Of the latter, 
Cardinal Retz said : ** I have never known any one 
preserve so little respect in vice for virtue."" The 
bride was outraged, and the enmity beween these two 
had far-reaching effect on the history of the times, for 
Madame de Chevreuse was the stepdaughter of 
Madame de Montbazon.^ The latter was first happily 
married for a brief while to the Due de Luynes, by 

^ " Always brilliant in wit and taste" (Mimoirts of St Sinum^ vol. vi., 
p. 372)- 

' Extract from her Caractlre by ap anonymous Jansenite writer, 
given in Supplement to vol. iii. of his Longueville series by Cousin, and 
quoted on p. 19 oi La Jeunesse^ vide supra. 

■ Mimoires of Cardinal RetZy vol. i., p. 221. 

^ These two "were both opposed" to Madame de Longueville, who 
" in precedence followed Princes of the blood " ( Mnu. de MottevilUs 
Mhnoires). 
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whom she had a son, who afterwards became attached 
to Port Royal. Her beauty was the chief cause of 
her political importance, and, between two kisses, her 
lover the Comte de Holland — after she had married 
Claude Lorraine — instructed her on international 
policy. "She had a ravishing figure, the most charm- 
ing face, with blue eyes and fine abundant hair of 
chestnut hue, the most lovely bosom, and in all her 
person a piquant blending of delicacy and vivacity, of 
grace and passion."^ 

To follow her through the meshes of all her plots 
would exceed any romance. Perpetually exiled, 
familiar with the Courts of London, Madrid, and 
Brussels, she was the friend of the Queen and the 
foe of the Cardinal. Banished to Touraine, she made 
love to the Archbishop. Once, disguised as a nian, 
she was lying on some straw in a barn, when a girl 
exclaimed, "Here is the handsomest youth I ever 
saw," to which the Duchess laughingly replied, 
"Come and repose in my arms, for you make me 
pity you." Wherever she was, her one object was to 
attack Richelieu, who died when she was forty-three, 
an age at which she possessed regular features, firm 
outlines, was very handsome, and absorbed in in- 
trigues. 

To Madame de Montbazon, Madame de Longue- 
ville presented a marked contrast The richness of 
her figure in no way detracted from its refinement 
Moderate fullness allowed the revelation in exquisite 
fashion of all the beauties of the feminine form. Her 
eyes were of the softest blue ; her abundant locks of 
the most lovely light hair. She possessed much 
dignity, yet her particular characteristic was grace. 
In all her demeanour were politeness, modesty, even 

^ Madame de Ckevreuse^ V. Cousin, Paris, 1856. 
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gendeness, with a languor and a nonchalance which 
were not her least charms. Her speech was as rare 
as her gesture, and the inflections of her voice made 
perfect music. All in her betokened wit, sentiment, 
and harmony.^ Women are frequently the originating 
causes of the great convulsions of States ; and wars, 
which ruin kingdoms and empires, proceed often from 
the effects of female beauty or malice*^ The infamous 
De Guise supported Madame de Montbazon, and 
Coligny having espoused the cause of Madame de 
Longueville, they fought the famous duel in the Palais 
Royal, after which Coligny died as much from shame 
as from his wounds. 

So far Madame de Longueville had been free from 
political intrigue. She was as good as she was sweet, 
and the queen of the hearts of Paris. Now at the age 
of twenty-nine she met the real love of her life, La 
Rochefoucauld, who was her bad angel. Because she 
was a woman, she was led by him she loved, and she 
was artfully turned against Mazarin by La Rochefou- 
cauld, whose pretended dues were not rendered to 
Condd. For La Rochefoucauld she was willing to 
sacrifice duty, interest, reputation, and repose. It was 
he who threw her into the Fronde, and who proved 
himself so utterly unworthy of her devotion. 

The Fronde — the name derived possibly from the 
French word " sling " — was a popular movement aris- 
ing out of the deficit of the finances, the resistance of 
Parliament to register the royal decrees, and the 
popular hostility to Mazarin. Voltaire has aptly said 
that love made and unmade the parties. In the famous 
sentence by Cardinal Retz about the passion of 
Madame de Longueville for la Rochefoucauld : "As 

^ Lajeunesse de Mnu, de Longueville^ vide suproy p. 249. 
' M/moires of Madame deMottevilley section for 1645. 
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her passion compelled her only to relegate politics to 
the second place in her conduct, from being the hero- 
ine of a great party she became the adventuress/' 
For his sake she made common cause with such foes 
as Madame de Chevreuse, and even risked encounter- 
ing Madame de Montbazon. His real object was to 
reach the brother through the sister, and to get the 
powerful house of Cond^ on the side of the Fronde. 
Madame de Longueville plied her brother with every 
seductive attraction, but he was obdurate, and in this 
civil dispute, soon merged into the clash of war, they 
were on opposing sides, but^ alike in displaying au- 
dacity. 

Taking her three young children with her and being 
herself in an advanced state of expectancy, she sought 
the people in the Hdtel de Ville, as did the Duchess 
de Bouillon. On the steps, with their infants in their 
arms, these two lovely women presented themselves 
to an enormous crowd, the men of which uttered 
shouts of joy, whilst the women wept.^ Democratic 
peeresses are no invention of our own time. In that 
very building that night Madame de Longueville gave 
birth to a son, who was christened Charles de Paris, 
and had for god-parents the Duchess de Bouillon and 
xki^prevot des marckands. The Fronde has its special 
feminine elements of interest, because Mdlle. de 
Montpensier and Madame de Longueville both held 
military commands, having under their orders ladies 
of quality to act as aides de camp. The Duke 
d'Orldans addressed a letter to "Mesdames the 
countess-marshalls of the camp in the army of my 
daughter against Mazarin." ^ 

Between the Fronde of the Parliament and that of 

^ Mimaires de Cardinal RetXy Amsterdam, 1731, voL i., p. 221. 
* Mimoire by Roederer, vide supra^ p. 105. 
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the Princes, the principal parties changed sides with 
almost unparalleled alacrity, chiefly owing to the 
seductions of the fair sex. In the reconciliation be- 
tween the Queen and the Duchess de Longueville, 
so embarrassed was the latter that Her Majesty could 
not catch her few inaudible phrases.^ Having nar- 
rowly escaped drowning in Normandy whilst raising 
an insurrection against Mazarin, Madame de Longue- 
ville was now on his side, whilst her intrepid brother 
was ranged with the opposite party and, after the 
Cardinal's success, fled to Spain. The failure of the 
Fronde was that of a social upheaval trying to combat 
a political power, which is always impossible. 

The Duchess was soon to be affected by an influence 
differing widely from that of the Hdtel Rambouillet 
or of the Fronde, namely, that of Port Royal.^ Port 
Royal did for religion in France what the Hdtel 
Rambouillet effected for literature. In each case it 
was the work of women : in each their influence was 
fo an amelioration, in the one social, in the other 
devotional. 

No need to dwell on the state of the convents. 
They formed .refuges or living sepulchres enlivened at 
the fancy of the inmates. Girls who lacked fortune 
or beauty were sacrificed daily and peopled the less 
rigorous orders, introducing libertinage and scandal.' 
A request may be cited ''against the Abbess de Rouge- 
mont and her sister Fran9oise de Luce, who had up to 
then lived in a manner so depraved that they have 
made this house more like a place of resort than a 
monastery, having had at least ten children."^ The 

^ Madame de Motieville^ vide suproy voL iii., p. 209. 

' It is superfluous to give references to such a standard work on the 
subject as Port Rayal^ by Saint Beuve, 7 vols. 

* Grands Jours ^Auvergne^ by V. Fldchier, Paris, 1741. 

^ Mamiscripis CoUecHons Godefroiy in the Institute, vol xiii. 
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abbesses thought chiefly of their revenue ; abuses 
abounded. Even the reform of Port Royal was due 
to a glaring one. 

An old Avocat-General, Marion, wished to settle 
his granddaughters lucratively in convents. 

''Grandfather, I should like to be a religieuse, as 
you wish, but on condition I am an abbess," said 
Jacqueline, the elder. 

" And I, I will not," cried Joan Amauld, the younger, 
''for I have heard it said that abbesses have to render 
an account of the souls of their professed, and I have 
enough to do with my own."* 

At seven Joan was invested, and at nine confirmed 
as abbess, her age being falsely represented as ten 
years more. The education of the children, in another 
convent, was entrusted to Madame d'Estr^es, sister 
of La Belle Gabrielle. Jacqueline, known henceforth 
as Angdique, showed no religious tendencies until the 
sermon of a Capucin concentrated her innate devo* 
tional aspirations. Her abbey of Port Royal des 
Champs, near Chevreuse, was in a swampy desert, 
but having severely reformed it and caused it to be a 
beacon of religion, she at length brought her convent 
to Paris, initiating a new rule that the Superior should 
lay down authority after three years, she herself 
humbly complying with this self-denying ordinance. 
No fewer than twelve women of her family were 
eventually inside its walls. Among her friends could 
be numbered St Francis of Sales and Sainte Chantal, 
who has been regarded as the typical devout mother 
blessed by the Church of her period. Round this 
reformed Port Royal grouped themselves a number of 
male solitaries, the greatest, of course, being Pascal. 
To-day Jansenism is as obsolete as Arianism, but the 

^ La M^re Angilique^ G. Dall, Paris, 1893, p. 3. 
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women it affected were among the most interesting of 
the time. 

Jacqueline Pascal, sister of Blaise Pascal, seems to 
have been a charming child, who had a precocious 
talent for writing verses. Having composed some on 
the pregnancy of the Queen, she was brought to 
Court, and there delivered herself of several tnt' 
promptu epigrams. Her piety seized on the fact of 
her catching small-pox, to thank God for being dis- 
figured. With the sanction of her brother whom she 
tenderly loved, she entered Port Royal. Having 
translated some Latin hymns into French verse, she 
was checked by Mother Agnes thus : '* It is a talent 
for which God will not ask you to render an account ; 
bury it"* Characteristic of the temperament of reti- 
cence which Jansenism and Huguenotism alike in- 
spired, Jacqueline left her relatives for the convent 
with tranquillity and without a word of farewell. She 
died at the age of thirty-six, having exhausted herself 
by self-discipline. A letter from her to her brother, 
then engaged in astonishing austerities, is illustrative 
of her character : 

" You put brooms among superfluous articles : it 
is necessary for some months you should be as 
clean as you now are dirty, so as to show that you 
succeed as well in minute care of the person as in 
the negligence of what affects you ; and after that it 
will be glorious for you, and edifying to others to 
see you in filth (Fr. ardure\ always supposing this 
the most perfect, which I doubt much, because 
St Bernard was not of this opinion." 

It was the intention of Pascal and his sister Jacque- 
line, who represent the austerity of Port Royal at its 

^ J^icqueline Pascal^ M. Dutoit, Paris, 1897. 
II.— G 
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extreme, to retrench all attachments, all superfluity, 
and all pleasure.* Pascal forms the exaggeration of 
Port Royal just as Port Royal is the exaggeration of 
the religious spirit of the seventeenth century.* Any- 
how, it is undeniable that he was complemented by his 
sister.' As for the religious point of view, on this 
may be cited this phrase from her anonymous bio- 
grapher : " Every woman who writes to the public on 
her own feelings, undertakes to deceive them ; she 
makes a personage, and makes it tolerably i\V** 

The mode of life just described differed widely from 
that of Madame de Sabl^ when she became associated 
with Port Royal, for she kept her fine cooking, her 
extraordinary care of her health, and her fertility in 
medical inventions, at which Mademoiselle sneers so 
brightly in the Princess of Paphlagonia.^ She fre- 
quently gave recipes to La Rochefoucauld, who had 
heartlessly ceased relations with Madame de Longue- 
ville. That lady now nursed her husband through 
his declining years, and then came to Paris intent on 
consecrating the rest of her life to religion. She had 
been much influenced in youth by Mother Magdalen 
the Carmelite, of whom, inter alia^ she has left this 
autograph remark: 

'^ She also exhorted me many times not to read 
the romances which she saw I took delight in, and 
I cannot describe all she said to me on the subject, 
showing me this reading was very prejudicial to the 
soul, and even unworthy of a person of my condi- 
tion, and finally she induced me to give them up."* 

1 Vie de Pascal^ Mme. Perier, Paris, 1896. 

^ Jacqueline Pasccd^ V. Cousin, Paris, 1845, p. 423. 

* Mdmairesy St Siman^ vol. ii., p. 488. 

^ Vie edifantes des Riligieuses de Port Royal^ ii., p. 339. 

^ La Marquise de SabU^ V. Cousin, Paris, 1854, p. 68. 

^ Lajeunesse de Mme, de Longueville^ vide supra^ Appendix, p. 43S- 
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Now she came back to the Order, but was attracted 
to Port Royal by the suggestion of Mdlle. de Vertus, 
younger sister of the Duchess de Montbazon, and 
Madame de Sabld In the first war of the Fronde, 
Port Royal had become a sheltering for the starving. 
Subsequently y the renowned miracle of the Holy 
Thorn had brought the establishment into wide promi- 
nence. This miracle had been the curing of Pascal's 
niece, Margaret Perier, of a lachrymal fistula. Heresy 
now began to creep in, for Port Royal and the group 
around it refused to obey the Papal edicts and abjure 
Jansenism. It may be noticed that here it was the 
women who took the initiative,* and the clever gather- 
ing of great penmen only wrote at their instigation, 
inspired by their more transcendental enthusiasm. 
In the same way, it is notable that in the persecutions 
of Port Royal then commencing, the chief protectors 
of its hapless votaries were also women, to wit, among 
others, Princess Conti, the Duchess de Liancourt, 
Madame de Sabl^ Mdlle. de Vertus, and the Duchess 
de Longueville, whose fiery pride beneath her cus- 
tomary gentleness revolted against outrages, and she 
actually sheltered Arnauld, the moving spirit, in the 
height of the persecution. First, the instruction of 
the young was prohibited ; then the remnant of the 
sisters were sent back to the original Port Royal in 
the unhealthy swamp, and were insulted by the 
licentious soldiers who were billeted on them. All 
this before the final dispersion. 

Madame de Longueville bore a spirited share in 
the defence of her friends. Soon a more personal 
trial overwhelmed her. The throne of Poland had 



1 ''Men are mere bees which flutter and make a little noise," said 
Mother Angelica, when overwhelmed with age and infirmities {Jacqueline 
Pfiscal^ V. Cousin, voL ii., p. 329). 
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been offered to her brother Cond6, who refused but 
recommended her son, the young Duke de Longue- 
ville, in his stead. His mother had an interview with 
Louis, who offered no objection. Suddenly, at the 
age of twenty-four, this son of such brilliant promise 
was killed in a skirmish, on the bank of the Rhine 
before the eyes of Condd, and the deputation that 
came to offer him a kingdom stood beside his bier. 
Thenceforward the years of Madame de Longueville 
were spent as a Carmelite in strict conformance to 
the austere rule. But twenty-nine years of penitence, 
whilst they rendered her more angelic, could not, amid 
complete neglect, efface her charm ; whilst her eleva- 
tion of character at this period formed the most 
touching attribute of this Valli^re of the Fronde. 



THE WOMEN AROUND LOUIS XIV 

WHEN all the world is young, and every lass 
a queen, there is glamour in seeing a hand- 
some young fellow make love. No more dignified 
youth ever rode than Louis XIV. It does not seem 
as if his mother really cared much for him, for though 
in public she treated him with deference, in private 
she was wont to rebuke him roundly.^ Life had been 
a burden to Anne of Austria, widow of the weak and 
profligate Louis XIII, the insulted butt of Richelieu, 
the adored mistress of the Duke of Buckingham, and 
subsequently the ignoble consort of the specious Italian 
Mazarin. She grew tired of governing as she had 
grown tired of the cabals of the palace. Her con- 
science had a whole council, presided over by St. 
Francis de Sales, to protect and direct it. The for- 
lornness which beset Austrian princesses in France 
pursued her. Yet in the phrases of that Pepys of 
her Court, her own lady-in-waiting, Madame de 
Motteville, her attractiveness can be discerned. *' Her 
features were not delicate, for she had even the defect 
of too thick a nose and wore too much rouge. Her 
eyes were perfectly beautiful, her mouth small and 
rosy, her lips had only enough of the Austrian family 
to make them more beautiful than many that claimed 
to be perfect. The shape of her head was handsome 
and the forehead well made. Her arms and hands 

^ Memoirs of Madame ds Motteville^ Amsterdam, 1723, for the year 
1628. 
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were of surpassing beauty, their whiteness without 
exaggeration equalled that of snow. Her bust was 
very fine without being perfect." ^ 

For her sake the English minister had made war, a 
romance so great that it did not need to be immortal- 
ized by the elder Dumas to be for ever memorable. 
Most wisely might Madame de Motteville observe, as 
I have already quoted : " Women are the originating 
causes of the great convulsions of States, and wars 
which ruin kingdoms and empires proceed nearly 
always from the effects of their beauty or malice."* 
This is at least as good a motive as the reckless shak- 
ing of a mailed fist, or the impulse to fight in order to 
distract attention from an imminent bankruptcy due to 
foolhardy speculation. 

Louis XIII had ended by half platonically pursuing 
Mdlle. de Hautfort, whose large blue eyes were full of 
fire, whose teeth were white and even, while her com- 
plexion possessed the fairness and glow which belong to 
a blonde beauty. The number of those who loved her 
was great, but their chains were often heavy to bear.* 

In 1643 Louis XIV, at the age of five, began his 
long reign of seventy-two years. His first boyish fancy 
was for Mazarin's elder niece, Olympe, a mediocre 
beauty, prematurely corpulent, who preferred to be- 
come Comtesse de Soissons. When scolded for dancing 
with her instead of with the Princess of England, aged 
eleven, Louis replied that he did not like little girls. 
He was resisted by Mdlle. de la Motte-Argencourt, 
whose charm was perfect, considering that her features 
were not pretty. She, too, entered a convent Thus 
far it had been the love of a little boy for big girls. 

^ Memoirs of Madame de Motteville^ in the preluding portion of 
Memoirs. ' Ibidy for the year 1647. 

* Mme. de Hautefort^ V. Cousin, Paris, 1856. 
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With Marie Mancini, Olympe's sifter, it was differ- 
enL She was very thin, with a brown skin and 
masses of black hair, as well as unbounded vivacity. 
Women thought her quite ugly. But any beauty, 
even that of the devil, captivates a lad of nineteen, 
and she pursued him so hotly that it became a ques- 
tion of marriage. Influences and Louis' own cool 
brain were, however, relentless. They parted in tears, 
and Marie said reproachfully : '' You weep, and yet 
you are the master." 

La Grande Mademoiselle might have been Queen, 
although eleven years older than Louis, had her excit- 
able temperament allowed her to consent to give up 
Condd She was never forgiven by the King for 
ordering the cannon of the Bastille to be fired on the 
troops. Of a reckless and audacious disposition, she 
delighted to be treated as a man and to dress like 
one. 

Louis found the one fragrant love of his life in the 
exquisite La Valli^re. Born of a loyal and honour- 
able family, Louise began with that sweetness of dis- 
position which makes her repentance so much more a 
matter of general recollection than that of Madame de 
Longueville. Among the other children in the Castle 
of Blois, when they had got into any mischief, Gaston, 
the Prince Bishop of Orleans, observed he was sure 
Louise had not — she was too good for that.^ 

At Court she became maid of honour to Madame 
Henriette, who at first made no more opposition to 
Louis' affection for her than did the Comtesse de 
Soissons. Louise was tall, graceful in figure, a little 
thin, with no deportment. Even if she limped slightly 
when she walked, she danced well and rode with 

> Louise de la VdlHlre et Lajeunesse de Louis XIV, J, Lair, Paris, 
3rd edit, 1902. 
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grace. ^ Her charming head had only one defect — bad 
teeth; but she had blue eyes, a white complexion, 
and indescribable charm; her hair was the fairest 
blonde, and she possessed an inexpressibly soft voice. 
Grace more than beauty most apdy described her.^ 
So secret was the passion of the King that Lom^nie 
de Brienne misunderstood it It is a coincidence that 
he attracted his master's notice to her by proposing 
she should be painted as Magdalen, ''for she has 
something of Greek statues and pleases me much." 

With youthful shamefacedness Louis blushed to let 
the affair become known, and for a while it was a 
secret When it became notorious, Louise found her- 
self the butt of many insults, for the Court was 
unused to a King's mistress being recognized. Later, 
however, she became a personality, after she resigned 
her post and was established in apartments in the 
royal palaces. Her only happy days were those early 
ones when Louis was planning Versailles. Frequent 
miscarriages soon impaired her health ; at Brion ''she 
lived very retired, without going out, always wearing 
a big dressing-gown. When she received at night for 
play, her guests only saw her in bed." • 

The marriage of the King with Marie Th^ese took 
place in i66o. At the age of twenty-six he told his 
wife he intended to have only four more years of gal- 
lantry. But after La Valli^re was received at Court, 
he undoubtedly used this " little violet " to cover his 
flirtation with Madame de Montespan. Yet when 
Louise fled to the Benedictine convent he fetched her 
back; and again, in 1671, Colbert was sent to bring 
her from Chaillot, after which came the episode of 

^ Madame de Moiieuille^ vide supra, vol. iv., p. 89. 
* Louise €t La /eunesse^ vide supra^ P* 5 1* 
' Journal DOtmesson^ Paris, vol ii., p. 69. 
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"the three queens in the coach" — Marie Thdr^e, 
Louise de la Valliere, Marie de Montespan. Already 
the ditty was sung — 

On dit que La Valliire 
S'en va sor son deciin, 
Montespan prend sa place ; 
II faut que tout y passe 
Ainsi de main en main. 

Bussy de Rabutin observed that all the world admired 
the gentleness and submission of La Valli^re under 
the trial of the King s cooling affection, notably in an 
affront at Avesnes. The sudden death of Madame, 
with whom she had long re-established friendly rela- 
tions, may have assisted her resolution to retire from 
the world. 

She took public leave of the King, as publicly she 
knelt to ask pardon of the Queen, who raised her 
in tears. Then she took the veil at the Carmelites, 
insisting the first evening on cutting her hair off. 
"I give myself up without reserve," was her phrase,* 
before casting herself with enthusiasm into mortifica- 
tions beyond those of her severe order. '* You spare 
me, but God will supply the deficiency," she observed 
when the Reverend Mother Agnes de Bellefonds 
mitigated her penances. Her austerity never impaired 
her gentle sweetness. From time to time she exerted 
influence for good from behind her grating.* When 
her sixteen years of atonement were closed by death, 
Louis calmly said, ** She died to me the day she gave 
herself to God." 

Popular fallacies are the chief obstacles historians 
have to overcome. One of the cherished beliefs is in 
the brilliance of the Court of Louis XIV, whereas 
close inspection shows how easily the gilt comes off 

' Madame de McUemlUy vol. iv., p. 351. 
^ Vide injra» 
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the gingerbread So long as Louise de la Valli&re 
exercised her attractive sway, so long as the Grand 
Monarque was young, all might have been bright 
But, as a matter of fact, grandeur eclipsed comfort at 
Versailles, and jealousy alone dissipated ennui The 
vast state apartments were purely for theatrical display. 
In those huge galleries courtiers shivered from the 
draughts, and conversation became hushed from fear 
of hearing one's own voice re-echoing amid pictures, 
statues, and a few isolated seats. The rooms in which 
Royalty, courtiers, and mistresses lodged were so 
small and uncomfortable that a modern servant would 
have refused to occupy them.^ For example, Madame 
de Maintenon lived, ate, and slept in one little cham- 
ber, which, besides her bed, contained her own arm- 
chair, that of the King, and one other, usually occupied 
by his minister seated in front of a small table. This 
was where Louis spent four or five hours daily, where 
he transacted all the business of State, whilst his 
second wife — then queen of France in all but name — 
sat at her eternal needlework, rarely speaking unless 
addressed.* Yet it was here that " all the world passed 
by as through a church," to quote her own phrase. 
At Versailles, in the course of the next reign, when 
Louis XV ascended the private stair which led to 
the room of his eldest daughter, a series of knocks 
on adjacent walls could summon all the others in 
a minute. In contrast to the lavish bathing of the 
earlier Middle Ages, just as may be noted in the 
Court of the English Restoration at Whitehall, so at 
Versailles the student feels that cleanliness was as 
remote as godliness, though the salle de toilet was as 
ostentatious as the chapel ; and if sometimes gentlemen 

^ M. Lavall^, in his introduction to CuriasiUs Historiques. 

* See the descriptions by le Due de Saint Simon in his Memoirs. 
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of France were ruined by the cost of the clothes their 
wives wore,* and if the mistresses appeared in superb 
costumes, dirt, moth, and discomfort, proceeding from 
personal negligence of what was not visible, form 
undoubted and ugly features of the scene. 

As to the dullness of the regular clock-work existence 
led by Louis XIV in his later years, a dullness which 
reacted on a Court only occupied with intrigue and 
scandal : to that the correspondence of the time plainly 
testifies. The Princess Palatine, sister-in-law to the 
King, writes : ''I hear and I see daily so many 
villainous things that they disgust me with life. You 
may well say that the dear (departed) queen is now 
happier than we are, and if some one wished to do 
me the service of sending me in twenty-four hours 
from this world to the next, I should certainly raise 
no objections."* 

Hear Madame de Sevign6, that flattered corre- 
spondent of the Court, whose letters in her own life- 
time were handed round for a general admiration, 
which the verdict of posterity has never reversed : "If 
I had been asked my own advice, I should have pre- 
ferred to die in my nurse*s arms, for that would have 
robbed me of many vexations, and would assuredly 
have easily secured Heaven for me." ' 

Madame de Maintenon, writing to Madame de la 
Maisonfort, says : "If I could only give you my ex- 
perience. If I could but make you see the boredom 

^ Louis XIV having intimated that he desired the Court would 
display great luxury at the marriage of the Duke of Burgundy with 
Marie Adelaide, daughter of Victor Amadeus II, Duke of Savoy, 
December 7th, 1697, subsequently remarked he did not understand 
how husbands could be fools enough to ruin themselves over the clothes 
of their wives. 

' Lettres de la Princesse Palatine; one dated March 20, 1689. 

' Madame de Sevign^, Lettres^ Paris, 1826; one dated March 16, 
1672. 
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which devours the great, and the difficulty they have 
in filling their days. Do you not perceive that I am 
dying of sadness amid a good fortune which is almost 
incredible. I have been young and pretty ; I have 
tasted pleasure; I have passed years in commerce de 
r esprit ; I have come into favour ; and I protest, my 
dear child, that all these experiences leave an aching 
void." 

It may be said that La Valli^re was the last mistress 
who ever loved a French sovereign. Subsequently 
imaginary devotion or the feminine toleration of a 
royal passion, from which the woman derived more 
or less advantage, took the place of the ardent and 
simple affection of Louise for Louis. The last sensual 
passion of that great libertine was for Mdlle. de Font- 
anges, who even went so far as to appear in costumes 
made of the same material as that of her royal lover. ^ 
By a tragically sudden death after her confinement, a 
death which gave rise to suspicions of poison,' she 
closed her brief glory in the rank of Duchess and her 
childish delight in her chariot drawn by six horses. 
Her sister, the Abbess of Chelles, said : '' Her heart 
was with God in the beginning ; the world won it ; 
but God at length took back what was His, though it 
was not without pain that submission was made." 

It has been observed that Louis had never made 
love without being pricked by his conscience, and 
thenceforth he was a changed man — a fact at once 
proclaimed by the elevation of his leading mistress, 
Madame de Montespan, to be superintendent of the 

1 Lettres de Bussy^RabuHn d, la Rivilre^ Paris, 1858 ; one dated 
January 15, i68a 

* ^' Madame de Montespan was a devil incarnate, but La Fontanges 
was good and simple. It is said that the latter is dead because the 
former put some poison into some milk. I do not know if it is true" 
{Lettres de la Princesse Palaiitu^ Ausgewaht v. L. Geiger, 1884). 
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Queen's household. She had originally been very 
strictly brought up, and after having for three years 
been a maid of honour to the Queen, had married 
M, de Montespan. At first she struggled against the 
advances of the King. ** Far from being debauched, 
her natural character was far removed from gallantry 
and addicted to virtue. She had flattered herself she 
would be mistress not only of her own taste, but of 
the passion of the King. She believed she could 
always inspire him with desire for what she was 
resolved not to accord him. She was in despair at 
her first accouchement, consoled herself at the second, 
and carried impudence as far as it could be borne in 
all the subsequent ones."^ Flattery went so far at 
that sycophant Court that they all made much of the 
favourite because she presented the King with seven 
children. 

Here was a proud and opulent beauty, a wealth of 
blonde hair, azure eyes full of fire, a splendid com- 
plexion, a skin of dazzling whiteness, one of those 
seductive and radiant forms which enlighten wherever 
^ey pass ; an incisive, caustic mind, full of verve and 
high spirits ; an unquenchable thirst for pleasures and 
riches, for luxury and power, with the allurements of 
the goddess audaciously usurping the place of Juno in 
Olympus ; possessing passion and not love, pride and 
not dignity, splendour and not poetry : behold Madame 
de Montespan — such is the word picture of an histori- 
cal student* Now for a while she struggled with the 
rising fortunes of Madame de Maintenon. Already, 
as her influence over the King was fading, her early 
tendencies to devotion returned. In her zenith, "al- 
though a great eater and a glutton, she would not on 

^ Smeuenirs de Madeune de Caylus^ ed by M. de Lescure, Paris, 1881. 
' Ln Caur de Louis XIV^ Imbert de Saint-Amand, Paris, 1888, p. 9a 
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any consideration have failed to observe the rules of 
the Church on the fasts of Advent and Lent, and 
every day* she would leave the King in order to recite 
prayers." One day when the Duchesse d'Uzte could 
not resist expressing astonishment at such religious 
scruples, Madame de Montespan retorted, ''Must I, 
because I commit one sin, also commit all the rest?" 

Before the conversion of Louis her influence 
receded. Of all his favourites she had been the most 
despotic and became the most humiliated^ For ten 
years she lingered at Court, and daily Louis paid her 
a formal visit for a few moments after hearing Mass. 
At length she made up her mind to quit Versailles, 
regretted it before many days, only to find her apart- 
ments already allotted — to the Duke of Maine. 
Henceforth in the convent of St. Joseph, when in 
Paris, she held receptions, and in her drawing-room 
there was only one chair — her own. Gradually the 
influence of the world ebbed as death approached. 
This once refined woman brought herself through 
penitence to wear chemises of the coarsest stuff, and 
to put on a girdle and garters with iron spikes, whilst 
she worked for the poor and nursed the sick. How 
the King regarded her death may be noted from this 
extract of the diary of Dangeau : — 

"Saturday, May 28, 1707, at Marly. Before 
the King started for the chase, news came that 
Madame de Montespan had died yesterday at 
Bourbon at three in the morning. The King 
having chased the deer, walked in the gardens until 
night. "» 

1 St. Simon. 

' M. Pierre Clement, Madame de Mantespcm et Louis XIV^ Paris, 
1868. 

' Compare this with Louis XVs attitude when watching the funeral 
of Madame de Pompadour, mentioned later. 
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Such a career as that of Madame de Montespan 
forms a whole commentary on her times. 

Madame de Maintenon declared she herself wanted 
to be an enigma to posterity,^ and no one more 
absolutely realized a desire, for she has been one of 
the most debated women of history. She has been 
represented both as the vilest of impostors and as the 
most devout of saints. A true explanation lies midway. 
The keynote of her character was simplicity. She 
possessed quiet devoutness, whilst greatness was thrust 
upon her. Steady, sober persistence achieved her ends, 
though it may be doubted whether she ever experi- 
enced greater happiness than mere contentment. Like 
Josephine, who enslaved the heart of a greater than 
Louis, Louis' last wife was bom in the West Indies. 
An orphan, Fran9oise d'Aubign^, though of gentle 
blood, was at one time, as a child, set to mind turkeys ; 
and at eighteen, absolutely penniless, she married 
Scarron. The famous poet was then forty-two years 
of age, but paralysed, and with his ready wit he said 
of himself that his arms were as much shrunk as his 
legs, and his fingers as much as his hands, he being 
in fact an epitome of human misery. When the con- 
tract was being drawn up he said he admitted his 
bride possessed four louis of income, two big eyes 
very mutin^ a very fine bust, a pair of handsome 
hands, and much wit. Asked what dowry he gave 
her, he retorted, " Immortality," adding, " I shall not 
indulge in follies with her, but I shall teach her 
many." Instead, she reformed him, and before his 
death established one of the most respected salons in 
Paris. A courtier was heard to say, " If I had to 
choose between taking a liberty with the Queen or 

^ Correspondance Gin/raU de Madame de Maintenon^ Introduction, 
p. I. 
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Madame Scarron, I should certainly not hesitate. I 
would rather venture with the Queen." 

Poor Queen, born within a few days of her husband, 
daughter of Philip IV of Spain, she had little in either 
wit or body to commend her to such a connoisseur 
of women as Louis. She, however, believed in divine 
right, and once being asked by a nun if she had ever 
been in love before her marriage, she replied, " How 
could I love any one in Spain ? There were no king^ 
at my father's Court" She bore the King six chil- 
dren, of whom only the Dauphin survived infancy ; 
and though constantly outraged by his infidelities, she 
not only forgave him, but knew that his mistresses 
were among her attendants. The prolonged repent- 
ance of La Valli^re won the pity of the wife she had 
injured, and often at the end of her life she visited 
the Carmelite convent to converse with this Magdalen 
she now loved.^ A caustic spectator, to show how 
her affection for her husband survived, relates that 
whenever the King renewed relations with her, she 
became so gay that it was invariably remarked She 
had such an affection for him that she sought to read 
in his eyes all that could give him pleasure ; provided 
he was friendly to her, she was happy all day.^ Yet 
she was so much afraid of him that she did not 
venture to address him, or to run the risk of being 
alone with him.^ She had the humiliation of seeing 
his bastards legitimatized, and received them. 

As a widow, Madame Scarron became a friend of 
Madame de Montespan, who brought her to Court to 
be governess of the first three children legitimatized 



^ See the lengthy woric by L'Abb^ Ouclos on the relations of Marie 
Thdr^se and Louise de la Valli^re, Paris, 1869. 

' Leltres de la Princesse Palatine^ supra, 

Madame de Caylus, in her Souvenirs^ supra. 
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by the King. In this position she attracted his notice, 
and matters became so advanced that she wrote on 
June 14, 1669: "Madame de Montespan will abso- 
lutely have it that I am seeking to become the mistress 
of the King. * But,' said I to her, ' there are then 
three ! ' * Yes,' she answered, * I in name, this girl 
actually (Mdlle. de Fontanges), and you in his affec- 
tion ! ' I told her she paid too much heed to her 
resentments." Her position was, however, alike 
beyond attack or reproach. 

Directly the Queen expired on July 30, 1683, M. 
de la Rochefoucauld took Madame de Maintenon by 
the arm and, gently pushing her into the royal chamber, 
said, '' This is not the time to quit the King, he needs 
you."* Afterwards Louis himself said, "Popes are 
addressed as Your Holiness, kings as Your Majesty, 
you, Madame, must be called Your Solidity." It is 
true nothing disturbed the composure of Madame de 
Maintenon, and it seems that almost immediately the 
King was a widower he proposed to marry the widow 
of the cynic Scarron. 

Exactly what was the fascination of this middle- 
aged woman for this mature expert of her sex, it is 
difficult to decide. She preserved some freshness of 
complexion, much of her beauty only ripened in late 
maturity, and after all Diane de Poitiers furnishes a 
more remarkable instance of active fascination in later 
life. How far she affected the policy of the great King 
it is almost impossible to assert Sitting impassively 
working, she, of course, had the satisfaction of being 
" behind the scenes " of statecraft But whether she 
dexterously influenced monarch and minister before 
they met in her presence, or whether she was content 
within her own province, over this question opinion 

^ Madame de Caylus in her Souvenirs^ supr%. 

II.— H 
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will remain divided for ever. If she puzzles us, she 
was as great an enigma to her contemporaries.^ 

In the year after the Queen's death Louis was 
united to her in a private chapel of Versailles by the 
Archbishop of Paris. This marriage was described 
by Saint Simon as "the most profound, the most 
public, the most durable, the most untoward humilia- 
tion, which posterity will not believe credible, but 
which has been reserved by fate, if not by Providence, 
for the greatest of sovereigns." 

Posterity certainly has not approved of this widow 
of fifty marrying a monarch of forty-seven, but history 
had in store yet deeper humiliations for the French 
throne. Religion helped to preserve the fidelity of 
the sovereign to his morganatic wife. The dullness of 
the Court increased. It was a time when preachers 
delivered pompous orations and ladies wrote elegant 
epistles, a period of powder and patches, of lovely 
clothes worn by listless beauties. One gleam alone 
lightens the funereal tedium of a Court which, but for 
its greater stateliness and tremendous lavishness, in its 
monotonous regularity, suggests the later years of 
that of Queen Victoria. Only at that delicious perform- 
ance of Racine's Esther by the bevy of girls educated 
at Saint-Cyr do we find freshness and healthiness. At 
Sdlnt-Cyr, Madame de Maintenon had founded a 
school for two hundred and fifty girls of good birth. 
Impressed by the ability of their recitations, she 
begged the great French poet to compose a moral 
and historical play from which human love should be 
severely excluded. For twelve years, from religious 
convictions, Racine had renounced writing dramas. 
He now composed Esther^ which was given at State 

1 Madame de Maintenon et la Maison royaU de Saint Cyr^ Th. 
Leval^e, Paris, 1862, p. 34. 
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performances. The King entered first, and stood lean- 
ing on his stick until the invited guests had filed past 
him. To obtain invitations was the most coveted 
thing of the hour.* The new spiritual director of 
Madame de Maintenon objected to these delicious 
representations as exciting vanity among the young 
players, and so, after Atkalie had been acted without 
pomp or stage costumes, the pretty fashion declined. 
Nothing so much suggests the aridity of the life at 
Court as the absence of children, for those who were 
educated within its precincts were simply juvenile 
adults, precociously imitating the affectations of their 
elders. Only one genuine child trips through this 
artificial comedy of manners. This is Marie Adelaide, 
daughter of Victor Amadeus 1 1, Duke of Savoy, who 
came to Versailles to marry the Duke of Burgundy, 
the King s eldest grandson, at the time of their pre* 
mature nuptials the bride being twelve and the bride- 
groom fifteen and a half. Dangeau wrote to Madame 
de Maintenon : ** She has the best grace and the most 
lovely figure I ever saw, dressed as though to be 
painted, with very bright and beautiful eyes, black 
and admirable pupils, a well-welded complexion as 
pink and white as can be desired, the most lovely 
blonde hair that can be seen, and profuse in quantity. 
She captivated her grandfather-in-law, the King. At 
her marriage she wore a dress of cloth of silver with 
embroidery of precious stones. The diamonds she 
wore were those of the royal diadem."* Having 
often been to Saint-Cyr as a student, she insisted on 
going there in a dress so heavily trimmed with silver 
that she could hardly carry it. For two years the 
young couple conversed only before vigilant duennas, 

> Leiires de Madame de Sevigni^ supra. Those dated February, 1689. 
' Leiires de la Princesse Palatine^ suprti. Dated December 7, 1697. 
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whilst she alone really cared for the old King, and 
alone inspired the succession of festivities given to 
amuse her. When ladies criticized her she would 
say, " They will have to reckon with me when I am 
Queen." Alas! an astrologer drew her horoscope, 
and predicted she would die in her twenty-seventh 
year. It proved true, the fatal malady being scarlet 
fever, although there was the customary rumour of 
poison. Her husband also perished in the epidemic 
This was in 171 2, three years before the end of Louis' 
long reign. The death of the Duke of Burgundy, 
then heir apparent, was a calamity for France. He 
had been the pupil of F^61on, and had acquired from 
him worthy notions of a King's duty towards his people. 

Saint Simon has said that the demise of the Duchess 
caused Louis the only real pang he ever felt ' With 
her were eclipsed joy, pleasures, even amusement and 
every sort of grace. If the Court existed after her, 
it was only to languish." If history be a series of 
obituaries, certainly it is with an unusual conscious- 
ness of the victory of the grave that one quits the 
Versailles of its creator. Madame de Maintenon, 
eighty and infirm, left the palace for Saint-Cyr when 
she believed Louis dying. There, some years later, 
at her bedside one day, she found that strange Tzar, 
Peter the Great Through an interpreter he asked 
her disease. " A great age," was her answer. 

Many centuries may elapse, but history is not likely 
to repeat the empty pomp which was exhibited by the 
proudest Louis in his spacious palace. 

To many the later portion of his reign appears 
illumined by the presence of Madame de Sevignd. 
M. Walcknaer^ has very justly remarked that she who 

> In his Minmres sur Madame de Sevigni^ in six parts, Paris* 
1852-75. 
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had the maternal sentiment so developed had never 
opportunity for cultivating the filial one» because she 
became an orphan too soon. All the passion of her 
heart seemed pent up to be let loose on her daughter. 
When that daughter — described by her mother as 
"the prettiest girl in France" — married M. de 
Grignan and went to live in Provence where he was 
quartered, her mother's oudook on life was solely to 
report what passed around her — until a tinge of arti- 
ficiality mars the sincerity, as the contemporary popu- 
larity of her letters becomes so wide. She grows 
sentimentally serious in the country, and indulges in 
reverie — which Sainte-Beuve sharply observes needed 
to be heard. ^ From her we realize the constitution of 
French society, and that the keynote of it all is con- 
versation: "No longer as of yore is there dissertation : 
people chatter about the news of the Court or of the 
siege of Paris or of the war in Guienne : Cardinal de 
Retz relates his voyages, M. de la Rochefoucauld mor- 
alizes, Madame de la Fayette utters romantic reflec- 
tions, and Madame de Sevign^ interrupts them all, to 
quote a phrase of her daughter's — that conventional 
daughter who never said anything worth listening to."' 
But here we have the difference between English 
and French society. The former is dull, and has 
recourse to distractions because few know how to talk 
and the rest do not know how to listen. Conversation 
is the pursuit of Gallic social life. With the French it 
is a delicate art' 

1 Sainte-Beuve, Portraits de Femmes^ Paris, 1845, P- I3- 
« IHd., p. 9. 

' Mademoiselle de Montpensier writing, in 1660, to Madame de 
Motteville, says : " We need all sorts of people to be able to discuss all 
sorts of things in conversation, which, in your opinion and mine, is the 
greatest pleasure of life, and almost the only one so far as I am con- 
cerned." ( Vide also Memoires de Mdlle. de Montpensier j notes by A. 
Chemel, Paris, 1891.) 
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THERE is as great a decline in the famous 
women of the Court of Louis XV as compared 
with those of his great-grandfather and predecessor 
as there is between the two monarchs. The elder was 
at least a royal lover, the younger a reprobate of the 
vilest type, who could not dispel his boredom by 
exercising the foulest depravity. The growing demo- 
cracy of the times was shown in the selection of the 
women who gathered fame from their association with 
him. Hitherto the ladies who held a monarch's affec- 
tion had been of aristocratic rank. La Pompadour 
came from the middle-classes, and Du Barry from 
the dregs. She it is who descends to posterity with 
the nickname of ''the gate of the Revolution." 

The wife of Louis was one of those dull, good 
women who seem by their very worthiness to provoke 
dissolute husbands to infidelity. Marie Leczinski was 
the daughter of the proscribed King Stanislaus of 
Poland. She had been chosen out of the ninety-nine 
eligible princesses on the list compiled at Versailles 
merely because against her name was put the com- 
ment, ''nothing is known that is disadvantageous to 
her family," and she was regarded as likely to be a 
puppet in the political game. Gentle, pious, modest, 
her marriage began auspiciously. There was no 
scandal in the respectable union, but D'Argenson 
blames her for not making herself agreeable to her 

I02 
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husband, who presently cast his affections on the 
graceful Comtesse de Mailly, and for four years the 
vigilance of an inquisitive Court did not discover the 
intrigue. Even when the King avowed his choice, 
the Comtesse was too empty-headed to keep his 
affection. 

Perceiving that he would not keep faithful to her, 
she appears to have thought the best course was to 
keep the King in the family, and deliberately threw 
her pretty sister Felicity in his path with the desired 
result. She died in childbirth, a catastrophe which 
reunited Louis to her elder sister. In turn she was 
replaced by yet another sister, who subsequently 
became Duchesse de Chateauroux. The latter, how- 
ever, made her surrender conditional on this eldest 
sister being irrevocably dismissed from Court. It 
seems past belief, yet it is a fact that when she had 
gone Louis wrote to this loving Countess de Mailly 
letters full of his affection for her younger sister. This 
time he was " fixed for ever, she having as much wit 
as is necessary to be charming." To see him felici- 
tating himself on his own voluptuousness is, indeed, 
enough to provoke sardonic laughter. 

The Duchess and a troop of other ladies followed 
the King on his Metz campaign, making themselves 
as ridiculous as a few English women did in the Boer 
War. Falling ill, the King fulfilled the prophecy of 
the unprincipled Duke de Richelieu and became a 
saint, dismissing his mistress and imploring pardon 
of the Queen. Convalescent, he resumed his de- 
baucheries. The Duchess understood him: — 

** I can well believe that as long as the King is a 
litde weak in the head, he will be very devout; 
but so soon as he recovers, I wager that I shall 
run furiously in his head, and at length he will not 
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be able to resist asking what has become of me. 
If he recovers, he will make me public reparation 
for the present insult Up to now I have con- 
ducted myself with dignity ; I shall always preserve 
that; it is the sole means of making myself re- 
spected, of regaining general admiration, and of 
retaining the consideration I deserve."* 

Did ever a coarse impropriety more hypocritically 
humbug even herself? On the night of the public 
thanksgiving for his recovery, Louis surreptitiously 
came to her lodgings and complied with her condi- 
tions. '* Since the King has retaken her, he will not 
obtain one more * Pater ' on the streets of Paris," cried 
the women of the markets, they who played the part 
of a Greek chorus for the next fifty years in Paris. 
But a ravaging fever suddenly terminated the life of 
the Duchess, and the King not only never came near 
her, but never troubled to inquire for her. It was 
only the outraged Queen who pitied her, and on the 
night of her death refused to attend a party given by 
the Duchesse de Luynes. " Ah ! that poor woman," 
she cried. "If she were to return! I think I see 
her." "Well, Madam," said her maid, "if she came 
back, it would not be Your Majesty she would first 
visit. 

For a while Louis became domestic. Then crossed 
his path the famous Pompadour. This woman of 
gracious demeanour and pretty to look upon was a 
consummate actress, incapable of sincerity, her very 
beauty in great measure due to the artifices of the 
toilet table. She could dance, sing, ride, mimic. As 
a girl she was delicious, and her mother, admiring her, 

' Lettres autographes de la Duchesse de Chateauroux, Biblioth^ue 
de Rouen, and (juoted after Mimoires de la Duchesse de Brancas. Notes 
by £. Asse, Pans, 189a 
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declared : " There is a tit-bit for the King," remem- 
bering that when she was nine a fortune-teller by 
cards predicted she should be his mistress. When 
she married M. d'Etioles, she promised him never to 
be unfaithful except with the King, with which assur- 
ance the poor fool was content. However, she be- 
came the fashion, and having thrown herself over and 
over again in his path when the King was hunting in 
the forest of Senart, she attracted his attention. At 
the masked ball at the Hdtel de Ville she came as 
Diana in powder, with her quiver on her shoulder, a 
silver bow in her hand For a moment she discarded 
her mask and made as though she would shoot an 
arrow at the King. **My fair huntress," he said, 
" the features you reveal are mortal." Thereupon she 
replaced her mask and glided into the crowd, but 
dropped her handkerchief, which the King picked up 
and threw at her. 

The next step she took was to penetrate the palace 
and demand shelter from her husband with the King, 
heartlessly rejecting the love of a very good and 
devoted man. In July, 1745, she showed eighty love 
letters from her sovereign, one of which bore her 
brevet as Marquise de Pompadour. Installed as mis- 
tress at Versailles, she was actually presented at 
Court on September 15, but even her audacity was 
troubled when face to face with the Queen. Yet 
Marie Leczinski received her so kindly that the 
Pompadour could only stammer : " I have the most 
ardent passion. Madam, to please you." Which was 
true ; and knowing the Queen loved flowers, she took 
care to send her bouquets as often as possible ; * where- 
upon the Queen said, " After all, if there had to be a 

1 Mdmoires du Due de Luynes^ in 17 vols., Paris, 1860-5. Allusion 
dated March, 1746. 
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mistress, this one was better than most, for the King 
was less gloomy and a little less bored since he had 
been directed by Madame de Pompadour." 

In a short time she was meddling in diplomacy, in 
finance, and with the army. The unpopular Peace of 
Aix-la-Chapelle was ascribed to her : ^' Foolish as the 
Peace " became the catch phrase. 

The boredom of the King was the terror of La 
Pompadour. Her problem was to distract a man 
whom nothing could amuse. So she organized her 
famous amateur theatricals.^ Dukes and duchesses 
had parts, but the star in opera, comedy, or ballad was 
the mistress. The King reserved to himself the right 
of selecting the audience, and to obtain invitations 
courtiers resorted to any intrigues. 

" The King, who was said to be growing tired of 
the favourite sultana, is more enraptured than ever. 
She had sung so well and acted so well in these last 
ballets at Versailles that His Majesty has given her 
public praise, and caressing her before every one, 
has told her she is the most charming woman in 
France."* 

New works of Voltaire and Rousseau, Moli^re, 
Quinault, and Rameau were produced. The success 
was colossal. Yet her confidential maid, Madame du 
Hausset, could say to her : "I pity you heartily, 
madame, whilst all the world envies you." "Ah," 
replied La Pompadour, " my life resembles that of a 
Christian, for it is a continual combat" 

She tried to stand well with the Church, and caused 
a magnificent mausoleum to be constructed for her 
mother s body, beside which she reserved a place for 

^ A full account is in Histoire du Thidire de Mme. Pampddour^ dti 
Thidtre despeHis CabinetSy by Adolphe Julien, Paris. 
' D'Aigenson in his Mimoires^ Paris, 1825. 
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herself. Gentlemen waited on her as on royalty. 
Petitioners swarmed, offering adulation. Lodged 
sumptuously, dressed richly, she was yet the victim of 
anonymous letters, and was terrified of being poisoned 
or supplanted She neither believed in the devotion, 
the love, nor even the friendship of the King.* But 
she had her secret police, who even tampered with the 
letters confided to the post ; and she hated Frederic 
the Great because he laughed at her, almost as 
much as she hated her own countrymen, because they 
hated her. 

When middle age came on and ''she became dry 
like wood " — in d'Argenson's phrase — she was willing 
to become minister instead of mistress. It was to her 
lack of insight that France owes the loss of her colonial 
empire. Montcalme had defeated the British in four 
battles, but she abandoned him to Wolfe at Quebec, 
just as Dupleix was abandoned to Clive in India. 
England had found a man in Chatham ; France 
suffered under a woman in La Pompadour. Chatham 
said, " I shall conquer Canada in Germany," and by so 
saying he proved his appreciation of the situation, for 
La Pompadour valued an acre in the Palatinate more 
than a hundred thousand square miles in Canada. 
What she wanted was to be acknowledged by Marie 
Th^r^, and though a lot of nonsense has been 
written on the subject, it is a fact that Marie Th^r^e 
never wrote to her in terms of affection or equality. 
A letter is extant to Stahemberg, in which the 
Empress wrote kindly of La Pompadour, but that is 
a very different matter. To gratify this wish, the 
French mistress brought on the Seven Years' War. 
Amid the ensuing disasters it became the French 

> Mme. de Pompadour et la Cour de Louis A'K, by M. £. Campardon, 
Paris, 1867. 
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fashion to exalt the national foe, Frederic — Whence pro- 
Boerism of 1899 was no new thing— and to curse 
Cotillon IV, as he nicknamed La Pompadour, strug- 
gling to form a strange alliance with Marie Thdr^se 
and Elizabeth, Empress of Russia. The disaster of 
her foreign policy reacts on France to this day. 

She had negotiated her conversion with the Jesuits, 
but stipulated she should remain at Versailles,^ and 
had actually demanded to become lady of the bed- 
chamber to the Queen, That she should have suc- 
ceeded forms a curious commentary on contemporary 
morality. Without a trace of erudition in her head» 
she fraternized with Voltaire, who proved an obse- 
quious flatterer, and entertained all the philosophers 
whose ethics paved the moral path that led to the 
Revolution. The Jesuits, who had displeased her, 
were exiled at her suggestion. She desired to hold 
power to the end, and what came after her mattered 
nothing to her. 

" She would only appear in artificial light in the 
apparel of a queen of Golconda, crowned with dia- 
monds, wearing twenty bracelets, and trailing an 
Indian dress embroidered with gold and silver. She 
seemed still the divine marquise of old time ; but 
closer inspection revealed that she was only a 
pastel, charming still, but here and there faded and 
repainted It was at her mouth that she com- 
menced to lose her beauty. She had early ac- 
quired the habit of biting her lips to hide her 
emotions. At thirty her mouth had lost its brilliant 
tones. It had to be repainted after every meal, 
after every kiss."^ 

^ Clement XIV ei lesjesuiies^ by J. A. M. Cretineau-Joly, Paris, 1847. 
' Louis XVy by Ars^ne Houssaye, Paris, 189a 
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At forty-two, prematurely worn out, she was on her 
death-bed, and even then she feared the King more 
than God. When she received extreme unction, as 
the priest was leaving she said, "Wait one minute; 
we will go together," Long before her death Louis 
had been tired of her. From the window of Ver- 
sallies, on a tempestuous day, he watched the depart- 
ure of the hearse that carried her corpse to Paris. 
" The Marquise will not have fine weather for her jour- 
ney/' he said, as he pulled out his watch and calculated 
at what hour the funeral would reach its destination. 

Queen Marie Leczinksi was impressed by the 
extreme promptitude with which the famous favourite 
. was forgotten. " There is no question here of what 
no longer exists, any more than if she had never 
existed," she observed to President H^nault "Of such 
is the world ; it is not worth the trouble of loving it." 

The end came — ^apart from the infamous Pare aux 
Cerfs* — ^with Jeanne, the natural daughter of Anne 
B^qus.' She was a Parisian midinette before the 
name was invented, but personally not so respectable. 
By the machinations of Richelieu, when her beauty 
became notorious, she met the King at a supper at 
Lebel's, which was more lively than discreet.^ His 
Majesty ordered that her respectability should be 
proclaimed — if not believed — by a formal marriage. 
William du Barry, brother of a former admirer of the 
wench's, was the victim, and after the union he re- 
turned to Toulouse, and his wife was installed at 
Versailles in the rooms immediately above those of 
the King.* She was a blonde with a small Grecian 

^ A chiteau presented to the King by La Pompadour. 
* Her birth certificate from the register at Vancouleurs. 
> Mimoirts d*un Voyageur qui se repose^ by M. Dutens, Paris, 1S06. 
« Lts Mmtnsses de Loids XV^ by Ed. and J. de Goncourt, Paris, iS6q, 
voL ii, p. IS5* 
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nose, a very small mouth, and an infantine expression 
allied to a nature devoted to every voluptuousness. 
Received at Court, she proved unobtrusive apart from 
her extravagance, and though drawn into political 
intrigues after a three hours' interview with M. de 
Choiseul, her existence was really confined to the 
alcove, whilst that of Madame de Pompadour was 
political 

Her success increased in royal estimation when she 
degraded amateur theatricals in the notorious Truth 
in Wine^ wherein she showed herself in her bestial 
vulgarity. The historical importance of the woman is 
that she finally degraded the throne of France. If 
Madame de Pompadour is portrayed as a Watteau 
shepherdess, Madame du Barry is an unabashed Bac- 
chante.^ As the Aspasia of the French Sardanapalus,^ 
any historian has to regard her and pass by on the 
other side. No other woman who fell by the guillo- 
tine showed such pitiable terror as she when brought 
to the place of execution in the tumbril. Whereas 
aristocrats died with a cynical smile, this bantling of 
the dregs displayed the cowardice of a calf in the 
hands of the slaughterer. 

^ La GcLgeHer Cuirassi^ London, 1772. 

' The phrase of Ren^ Francois Dumas, president of the Court 
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THE brothers de Goncourt, in the preface to 
their masterpiece, declared that the eighteenth 
century had been neglected by historians.^ If they 
were the first to remove the stigma, none of the army 
of subsequent spade- workers in the same soil have 
been able to surpass their specialization on the subject. 
They were also the first to see that the frivolity was 
only on the surface and formed the mask for deep 
human emotions. From the picture they drew can be 
summarized the existence of the Frenchwoman of the 
times, and with that in our minds the special influence 
of the women who affected the Encyclopaedists is 
more fully appreciable. 

There was no gratification in a family on the birth 
of a daughter, and at iirst she was consigned to some 
remote part of the house with a nurse, who might be 
neglectful, and later a governess, who knew very little 
and taught her discreetly, foreseeing in her present 
pupil a future dame to whom she might be companion. 
Children, however, became fashionable in society, and 
were introduced with all the vivacity corrected out of 
them. They were miniature women, wearing rouge 
and redolent of scent, indulging in affectations and 
graces, with a consuming ambition to be godmothers 
— the great social distinction for little girls at that 
epoch* 

1 La Femme au Dtx-hutHhne Si^le, by Edmond and Jules de 
GoDcourt. New augmented edition, Paris, 1896, p. i. 

Ill 
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Soon these children — deprived of their birthright 
to be young — found themselves in convents. How 
important a position these latter occupied in the social 
sphere may be gathered from the estimate that about 
two hundred thousand women disfigured by small-pox 
alone were inmates.^ They were the hotels for the 
sex» the resort of those who desired to economize, as 
well as the asylums to which were consigned the 
superfluous woman — who was even more in evidence 
in times of war than to-day. This latter point may 
be emphasized by the quotation : ** An ugly woman is 
a being who has no rank in nature and no place in 
the world." * 

Girls were sent to convents to make friends just as 
boys are to-day sent by calculating parents to Eton 
for the same purpose. Fontevrault was the fashion- 
able educational seminary. Madame de Barbantine 
placed her daughter there to ingratiate herself with 
the Duchesse de Bourbon, so that she should become 
her lady in waiting.' Brides of twelve and thirteen, 
sent back to complete their education, were generally 
at the more finishing establishment known as the 
Convent of the Presentation. 

It is necessary to point the moral and show where 
lay the mischief ? Of course it was in the fact that the 
mother was separated from her child. In the tenderest 
years, when the susceptibilities are first awakened 
and when the mind is most receptive to impressions, 
the girl was cast on the care of strangers, and the 
mother, who should have hovered over her, clasping 
her to her bosom, was occupied by a hundred triviali- 
ties, all regarded as more important than her daughter. 

1 The statement was made by the Prince de Ligne : (Euvres Ckoisies^ 
Brussels, 1860^ 4 vols. 

' Lesjeux de la petite Thalie^ de Moissy, Paris. 

s Mhnoires de Mme. de Genlis^ Paris, vol. ii. 
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In France then as now the phrase *'a marriage has 
been arranged " is strictly accurate. The bridegroom 
was accepted for the money and the position he 
could give the bride. ^ In fashionable unions the 
banns were only once published. The wedding took 
place very soon after the announcement of the engage- 
ment In a few cases where display was ostentatious, 
the ceremony was celebrated at a midnight Mass. 
The honeymoon was cut as short as possible, for the 
bride longed to show herself in the special box at the 
right of the Queen's at the Opera, which on Fridays 
was reserved for this.* Then followed her presenta- 
tion at Court and the exchange of formal visits, after 
which she became a lady in society. She soon learnt 
the hundred and one delighted nothings which make 
up the life of a woman of fashion. It might seem of 
to-day in certain smart sets that the following is written : 

" She throws away every serious thought in order 
to rise to the accepted view of life, measuring its con- 
tents by these two standards : being bored or being 
pleased. Thrusting away the phantoms of modesty 
and seemliness, renouncing all religion, all the pre- 
occupations which her sex had had in other centuries, 
the duties, habits, and sorrows, the woman puts her- 
self on the summit of the new doctrines, and she 
manages to advertise that mundane wisdom which 
sees in human existence, when freed of all severe 
obligations, only one right, one aim — amusement ; 
which reveals in a wife freed from the bondage of 
marriage and of the habits of domesticity only, a being 
whose one duty is to present in society the picture 
of pleasure, to offer and to give it to all. " ' 

' '^ I marry to go into the world and see balls, promenades, operas, and 
comedies" {Mhnoires $t Correspcndancey Diderot, Paris, 1841, vol. i.}* 
* Journal Hisiorique^ Barbier, Paris, vol. iii. 
3 La Femme au Dix-huiti^me Silcle^ vide sufira^ p. 39. 

n.— I 
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The saion of 1730 was domestic and radier dulL 
That of 1760 was gay, iioisjr, and delightfully heardess. 
That of 1780 was more pessimistic, more grave, and 
when there was laughter it was **«» 6omi des demts." 
The so/am under Louis XIV was a symbol of die past, 
that of Louis XV of the present, that of Louis XVI 
of the future. So far as die big r ecep ti ons were con- 
cerned, at the Palais-Rojral everybody who had been 
presented could come to supper on the Opera nights, 
and on the others about twenty peofJe specially in- 
vited—charming women and agreeable men — formed 
a coterie more brilliant than the gathering at the 
Temple where the Prince de Conti gave suppers 
on Mondays. 

The pride of the nobility may be gathered from one 
remark made by the Dudiess de Fleury to Madame 
de Laval : " Whatever respect I feel (or the King, I 
have never felt I owe him my position. I am well 
aware that nobles have sometimes made sovereigns, 
but although you have as much wit as birth, madam, 
I defy you to tell me that it is the King who has made 
us nobles.''^ But aristocratic dignity could be so 
heavy that, at a ball given at the Hotel Cond6, a dozen 
women of the town were introduced to animate the 
festivity and, by contrast, to throw into relief the 
virtue of the duchesses.* In a vaudeville the seven 
dames who supped one night with Madame de 
Chauvelin were represented as the seven capital sins.' 

The salon which really established perfectly good 
company in French society was that of the wife of 
Marshal de Luxembourg. There existed the per- 
fection of good style controlled and instigated by the 

' Ccmspondance litUraire^ Grinmiy Paris, 1829, vol. ix. 

* Les Cinq Annies Utt/raires^ Clement, Bertin, 1755, vol. i. 

' Mhnoires^ Count de Maurepas, Buisson, 1792. 
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hostess, and the tradition of "honour" was brought 
to its modern standard. A man or woman not re- 
ceived by her found every door in Paris shut The 
lavish hospitality on an enormous scale of the Duchesse 
de Choiseul was the cause why society became en- 
larged, and why so many of her emulators became 
involved in the fruits of extravagance. The Duchess 
caused conversation to be drowned in a babel. ^ Of 
all the searches for amusement so eagerly pursued, not 
the least notable were the suppers to wives given by 
the Countess de Custine on the days when their hus- 
bands slept at Versailles to hunt with the King. 

Then as now the wealth of the world of finance 
bought a place in the world of aristocratic exclusive- 
ness. Then as now there was the craze for animals ; 
Marie Leczinski rising half a dozen times in (he 
night to look for her dog; Madame de Pompadour 
having images of hers engraved on stone ; the Princess 
de Conti teaching hers to bite her husband; and 
Madame du Deffand causing her cats to be painted 
by Cochin. If yesterday "Pigs in clover" was a mania, 
in the eighteenth century there was as wild a one for 
cutting out pictures. And as for the rush of life : 

*' No repose, no silence, always movement, always 
noise, perpetual distraction from self, such was life. 
The woman would not have an hour for thought, 
a moment of solitude. Her imagination jumps from 
notion to notion, from occupation to occupation ; her 
day is all hurry, projects of a moment, a whirlwind of 
inconstant impetuosity which carries her to all parts 
of Paris on the spur of an opinion, of an advertise- 
ment, of a theory, of a course of lectures, on the wings 
of a caprice which ruffles her brow at it passes."' 

' MinwireSyCowai Alexandre de Tilly, HeidelofT, 1830, vol. i., preface. 

' La Femme au Dix-kuitihme Silcle^ supra. Chapter on Dissipation 
of Society. 
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It sounds like to-day, with the perpetual search for 
noveltyi the delight in amateur theatricals, the dances 
of Scaramouche, to which we supply an analogy in 
the cake-walk, and the sense of emptiness. ^^U ennui 
du c(tur et non de F esprit,'' in the phrase of Mdlle. 
d'Ette to Madame d'Epinay,^ summed up the feminine 
situation then and now. Consequently, a man who 
could move hearts became a demigod. Madame de 
Polignac and the Marquise de Nesle fought for the 
Duke de Richelieu in the Bois de Boulogne.^ At 
the end of such an affair as most women of thirty, 
who had merged decency in elegance, appeared to be 
^ng^g^ in, there came the despairing cry, '^ At least 
tell me you have loved me," an appeal against the 
heartless fashion of wooing a woman secretly in 
order to abandon her publicly. Romances occurred, 
as when Miss Stafford, an English girl brought up 
in great seclusion and herself devout, fascinated by 
the novels of Crebillon, furtively went to Paris, en- 
raptured the man of whom she was enamoured, and 
actually induced him to live for years in secluded 
happiness with hen' It is not too much to say that 
for social France of the eighteenth century Les 
Liaisons Dangereuses was as potent as The Prince 
for political history of the sixteenth. There were 
cries of passion, such as that of Madame de Salzan 
to the Count de BoufHers, ''Adieu, my husband, my 
lover, my friend, my universe, my soul, my God." 

There were also happy marriages then as now. 
For example, although it was customary to regard 
nuptials as a contract, yet Madame d'Avaray actually 
followed her husband to his garrison, creating a sen- 

^ Mimmres, Mme. d'Epinay, Paris, 1863, two vols, in one. 

^ Mimoires, Richelieu, Paris, vol. ii. 

^ Correspondance, Grimm, vide supr€iy voL vii. 
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sation by so doing. On the other hand, legal separa- 
tions were fashionable — quite as sincere, certainly, as 
the marriages of convenience in which the husband had 
to take a derogatory part. The following is the entire 
text of a letter written by the Countess de Mangiron 
to her husband : 

" I write to you because I have nothing to do. 
I end because I have nothing to say to you. 
" Sassenage, very regretful at being 

"Mangiron."^ 

So far as the lower classes were concerned, the idea 
of marriage seems to have presented itself under the 
repugnant form of a household resounding with re- 
criminations and blows.^ Yet from the baser ranks 
rose Sophie Arnould, the clever actress who was 
sought in society, and Whose wit is the theme of fifty 
tales. In the country, when she met a doctor going to 
see a patient and carrying a gun in order to get some 
game on the road, " I see. Doctor," said she merrily, 
'*you are afraid of missing him." On another occa- 
sion, when a foolish woman complained of being pes- 
tered by too many admirers, Sophie Arnould replied : 
" It is so easy to get rid of them. You have only to 
speak to them." She was not conspicuously reverent 
Forced to sell her lands at the Revolution, she 
put over her door, " Ite, missa est " ; while to the 
priest, on her death-bed, she observed, **I am like 
Magdalen ; much will be forgiven me because I have 
loved much " — the true summary of the lives of many 
women despised by their more cool-blooded and less 
tempted sisters. 

More notable still is the hapless Adrienne Lecouv- 

' PariSy Versailles et Us Provinces^ Paris, 1823, vol. iii. 
* La Femme au Dix^huiUhme Silcle^ supra^ p. 285. 
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reur, who is supposed to have died from poison sent in 
a bouquet by the Duchess de Bouillon, her less fortu- 
nate rival for the affection of Marshal Maurice de 
Saxe. A contemporary gives this word-picture of the 
great actress of the Com6die Frangaise : 

''She was of medium height, with head and 
shoulders well placed, eyes full of fire, a beautiful 
mouth, the nose rather aquiline, very prepossessing 
in manner and appearance, with a dignified bear- 
ing. Though not very stout, her figure did not 
present any of the drawbacks of thinness ; her fea- 
tures were well marked, and suitable to express 
with facility all the passions of her heart The 
taste, research, and richness of her attire gave a 
fresh lustre to her imposing air, to her noble gait, to 
her accurate and always energetic gestures." 

She passed her life in loving,^ and was cut off at the 
age of forty, ecclesiastical burial being scandalously 
denied to her body. From the Chevalier de Rohan 
she cast herself into the arms of Voltaire, then of the 
gallant Lord Peterborough — who, after her death, 
acknowledged the singer Anastasia Robinson as his 
wife — and finally the gallant Maurice de Saxe. The 
efforts of Mme. Sarah Bernhardt have preserved to 
this generation a version of the story of one of the 
most distinguished ornaments of the stage.' Senti- 
mentality is, however, lost in the pathos of the close 
of this histrionic career. 

Actresses in society! It sounds as though it were 
one of this year's phrases. And that is our point : the 
social world of the eighteenth century in Paris re- 
sembles the social world of the twentieth century in 
London in all its duller, lower, more stupid aspects. 

^ Lt Rai VolUUre^ Ars^ne Houssaye, Paris, 1858. 

^ In Adrietme Lecam/reur^ drama in five acts by Scribe and L^[ouvd. 
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Lpater we will show where the differences, those 
supreme delicious differences, lay. When it comes 
to similarities, there are so many instances that it is 
difficult which to select 

Fashion then as now ruled paramount. Just as the 
black and white flannel suit which King Edward VII 
wore at Sandown Park races, that became the day 
after the conventional undress costume, so a compli- 
ment from the Regent to two English ladies who 
wore their hair low on the neck in one day caused a 
revolution in Parisian coifiures.^ Marie Antoinette 
was called the Queen of Coiffure long before she was 
Queen of France, and there is a dignified defence of 
hairdressing compiled by one of the twelve hundred 
who foUowed this profession in Paris in 1769 : 

'* The art of dressing a lady's hair can be attained 
only by a man of genius, and is consequently a 
liberal and free art Moreover, the arrangement of 
the hair and curls is not the whole of our work. We 
have the treasures of Golconda in our hands, for we 
arrange the diamonds, the crescents, the sultanas, 
and aigrettes." 

A display of the costumes of the century would 
relate the whole of its history, just as to-day we could 
reconstruct the history of English progress after look- 
ing in the shops in Oxford Street Dress accom- 
modated itself to the tastes of the women who domin- 
ated the period. Its phases can be traced in the 
diaphanous garments of allegorical nymphs under 
Louis XIV, in the enormous skirts of the Watteau 
epoch, followed by the fashions it la Pompadour, 
gradually tending towards the artfully artless negligi^ 
which in summer left the bosom bare and brought us 

' M/moireSy De Maurepas, Paris, voL iii. 
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to the Directoire costume of the Merveilleuses, and 
that final outrage on decency when individuals of 
either sex actually ventured into the garden of the 
Tuileries practically undressed and were stoned by 
the mob.* 

"A fashion has no sooner supplanted another 
fashion than its place is taken by a new one, which 
in turn makes way for the next, and so on ; such is 
the fickleness of our character. While these changes 
are taking place, a century has rolled away, relegat- 
ing all this finery to the dominion of the past"^ 

The craze for clothes spread through every rank in 
Paris, and Cololendi notices the strange preference of 
the women for wearing second-hand clothes of a style 
more lavish than they could afford to have made. 
They would squeeze their feet into shoes much too 
small for them, inspiring the cry " Fashion is the verit- 
able demon which torments this country."* Patches 
are invariably carried in a box, and seven or eight were 
always worn. Whilst powder became general,* several 
of the actresses — Mdlle. Clairon, for instances — did not 
wear it off the stage. Masks were employed not so 
much for concealment as to preserve the complexion 
from sun and rain. But they were always taken off 
before going into a room in which the lady with the 
mask was likely to meet others of rank superior to 
her own.^ 

Just as to-day Spiritualism, Christian science, and 
crystal-gazing are traps to catch the unwary and fool- 

1 There is an account of this in an early volume of Temple Bar. 
^ Les CaracUres^ La Bruy^re, sixth ed., 1691. 

* M. Nicolas, Restifde la BreUmne, Paris, 1770. 

* Eighteenth Century Franu lYoo-iySg^ Lacroix, London, ed 1876, 
p. 462. 

^ We all wish to apear old so as to be thought wise,** said a courtier to 
Louis XIV. 
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ish, even so superstition — never dormant^ — became 
rampant in the eighteenth century in Paris, as though 
some women and some men lacked the courage neces- 
sary to embrace the prevalent philosophy. Horoscopes 
were cast as they are now. Mdlle. de TEspinasse 
writes with horror of Friday ; Madame de Pompadour 
steals surreptitiously to consult a woman who tells 
fortunes from the dregs of coffee ; and there were 
stances for the purpose of raising the devil. In one of 
these, two noble dames, having been told they could 
see his Satanic Majesty only after giving up their 
clothes and their money to the witch, were found stark 
naked by a commissary of police.* With such aristo- 
cratic credulity rampant, was it wonderful that the 
convulsionists of the lower classes should go through 
their hysterical spasms on the tomb of St. M^dard, 
until the authorities closed the graveyard ? 

It is difficult to indicate briefly how little part the 
Court played in the history of the nation after the 
advent of Madame de Maintenon, though no deeper 
abyss of superstition was ever shown than the affair 
of Cagliostro and the Diamond Necklace. What 
Court life was may be gathered, apart from intrigue, 
from one significant phrase : When Louis XV was not 
going to hunt, it used to be currently said, "The 
King does nothing to-day."^ It therefore happened 
that society migrated from Versailles to Paris, and in 
the sa/ons of certain ladies everybody with more 
brains than could choke a daw looked for entertain- 
ment. There were then no clubs, the demz-monde did 
not exist, and whilst a circle of intimates was formed, 
general acquaintance was comparatively restricted. 

^ Dr. Johnson's habits in walking show that the wisest are equally 
susceptible. 

• MdmoireSy D'Argenson, Paris, vol. iv. 
' The Eighteenth Century ^ supra^ P- S^* 
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We are in the habit to-day of saying that the art 
of conversation has been lost. Therefore it is curious 
to recall that the Duchess d'Abrant^ made exactly 
the same remark in 1830.^ But the woman of the 
eighteenth century revealed herself solely, or almost 
entirely, by this method. Conversation became a 
profession, the recognized profession of the salons. 
The manifestation of the ability of the woman, her 
delicacy of observation, her play of vivacity, her in- 
tuition, these were never so highly demonstrated as 
in the period we are dealing with. Possibly women 
never exercised such stimulating effect — consequently 
the number of remarkable men is portentous. Let it 
be emphasized that these women were not blue-stock- 
ings. There was only one who could be designated 
as exceptionally clever, and she of course was Madame 
du Chatelet. No one more deftly hid her great powers 
under a lightsome exterior. 

Bom in 1706 she was a lady-in-waiting at Court, 
and would be led on to do arithmetical feats to 
amuse her empty-pated comrades, the most striking 
being the fact that she multiplied nine figures by nine 
others in her head. Being sweet and also susceptible, 
she fell a victim to that Don Juan of the period, the 
Duke of Richelieu. There were adventures, there 
was her husband, and then came Voltaire. Voltaire 
owed her much ; it was her sympathy and her clever 
appreciation that stimulated him to much of his best 
work. For twenty years they were not parted, and 
he has left this appreciation of her : 

'' Madame du Chatelet united to a taste for fame 
a simplicity which does not always accompany it, 
but which is often the fruit of serious studies. 

^ Une Soirie di Mffu. Geoffrin^ Duchess d'Abrant^ Paris, 183S, 
p. 178. 
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Never was woman so clever as she, and never did 
woman less deserve that people should say of her, 
She is a clever woman. She never spoke of science 
except to those she thought could instruct her, and 
never talked to make herself remarkable. She was 
never known to collect a circle in which there is 
a war of wit, or where a sort of tribunal is estab- 
lished to judge one's contemporaries, who in return 
judge oneself very severely. She long lived in a 
society which did not know her, an ignorance for 
which she did not trouble herself. The ladies who 
played with her in the Queen^s household never 
dreamt they were with the commentator of Newton. 
She wrote more like Pascal and Nicole than like 
Madame de Sevign^ but this severe strength 
did not render her less susceptible to the beauties 
of sentiment She was affected by the charms of 
poetry and of eloquence, and no ear was more 
alive to harmony. She knew by heart the best 
verse, and could not tolerate the mediocre. She 
had the advantage over Newton of uniting to the 
profundity of philosophy the most lively and dis- 
criminating interest in literature. It is only to be 
regretted that a philosopher should be so reduced 
to the dryness of facts, and that for her are lost the 
beauties of imagination and of feeling." ^ 

It was at Cirey that the two quarrelled in order 
to have the pleasure of making up the feud ; there 
they translated Leibniz, and Voltaire poured out his 
masterpieces. Of Madame du Chatelet he wrote : 
"She puts windows where I put doors, she changes 
staircases to mantelpieces. She has found the secret 
of furnishing Cirey from nothing." When he was ill 

1 Pre&ce to Mme. du Chatelet's Translaiion of the Principles of 
NewioHy Paris, 174a 
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he also wrote : ** Madame du Chatelet yesterday at 
my bedside read the Tusculanes of Cicero in the 
tongue of this illustrious chatterbox, then she read 
Pope's fourth epistle on happiness. If you know any 
woman in Paris who can do as much, send her to 
me." Of the way in which they lived, Madame de 
Graffigny first used that immortal phrase '' the super- 
fluities which are the necessaries of life." 

Madame du Chatelet must have been charming to 
have so bewitched Voltaire. One trait reveals her; 
before she left the Court for his sake, some tittle- 
tattler was telling her she had been slandered, but 
when he was about to reveal the name she put her 
hand over his mouth. Voltaire and she fell out be- 
cause he declared she could not have written one of 
her poems. (Her enthusiasm for poetry was excep- 
tional in one so devoted to scientific research.) With 
that strange placability of some French husbands, it 
was the Marquis du Chatelet who soothed her with 
the remark, **You may be sure that Voltaire is not 
deceiving us now," So long as she cried over his 
letters, the Abb6 Voisenon was sure she cared for 
him. In the last year of her life, when she criticized 
them, he pronounced her cured. By then her erotic 
fancy had first cast her into the arms of the mathema- 
tician Clairant, and subsequently came her final pas- 
sion for St Lambert. On this Voltaire grew furious, 
whereupon she observed : 

" Hush, my husband will hear." 

" Ah ! " he replied, ** there is a responsible husband. 
I will wash my hands of it." 

After her death it was the portrait of St Lambert 
which had usurped the place of Voltaire's in her secret 
ring. The cynic showed it to her husband with the 
comment : 
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" This is a thing of which neither of us can boast/* 

She died at the age of forty-two from the effects of 
an iced drink taken a week after her confinement. 
She is less remembered than many less important 
women ; but this cleverest of her sex at that day 
played no part in the life of the salons, her loves and 
her tastes keeping her from general society. 

The women of the salons were not erudite, but 
they had supreme tact They did not possess learning, 
but their intuition was infallible. It is for this reason 
that Abb^ Galiani never wrote a line in his prime with- 
out submitting it to Madame d'Epinay, insisting on her 
saying what she thought of each phrase, and not 
venturing to publish until she was satisfied. D'Alem- 
bert with Mdlle. I'Espinasse, Voltaire with Madame 
du Chatelet, Diderot, Marmontel, and the rest, all 
show the same phenomena. It results that indirectly 
the women were the prime movers of the Encyclo- 
paedia, and Madame de Geoffrin was called the mother 
of the Encyclopaedists. 

There was one exception: Rousseau, after he had 
grown to manhood and had forgotten Madame de 
Warens, never fell under the charm of a woman. 
He exerted as great an influence on the mind of 
women as Voltaire did on that of men, for he emanci- 
pated them, renewed their souls, and restored pure 
love to the vitiated heart of the lady of fashion, and 
sent the child back to her breast.^ But the man was 
a boor. He was the Doctor Johnson of France. 
Both would have been very much greater if the one 
could have substituted heart for sentiment and the 
other emotion for sententiqusness. In many ways — 
for instance, tact and self-obliteration for worship's 

^ La Femme au Dix-huiHhne SQcU, vide supra^ p. 438. 
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sake — Boswell was a much greater man than Samuel 
Johnson. 

If the man of literature first presented himself on 
terms of equality at the Hdtel Rambouillet, he fared 
even better in the salon of Madame de Tencin. She 
had been intended for a nunnery, but her emotions 
were too sensuous, and the efforts of the Cardinal, her 
brother, obtained her secularization. There can be no 
doubt that the '' unveiled reltgieuse " played a promi- 
nent part in the debauches of the Regency. Mat 
Prior loved her, so did D'/\.rgenson, and so did the 
Regent himself. She had an insatiable passion in 
those days for politics, and when this bored the 
Regent, he would inquire, *' And who is the new mis- 
tress of your brother ? " — that brother being the Car- 
dinal. There seems no doubt that D'Alembert was 
her illegitimate son, and there is not the slightest 
proof that she ever tried to claim or reclaim her 
talented but ill-regulated offspring.^ 

When she grew old, she patronized and courted the 
writers as ardently as in earlier years she had pursued 
men of notoriously inflammable temperament She 
called her salon her menagerie, and her literary pro-- 
Ugds her beasts. It has even been asserted' that in 
no other salon was better talk heard, and her influence 
over the men with the pen became world-renowned. 
" Clever people make many more errors because they 
never believe the world so foolish as it is," she would 
say. Her ambition was intrigue, and to help this she 
relied on the writers she patronized and petted. Cer- 
tainly in her demeanour to them was little to be noted 
of the Messalina of the Regency. 

^ DicHoftnaire UniverselU de XIX Siicle^ Paris, 1875, vol xiv., p. 1597. 
^ Milanges^ Suard, Paris, voL i. 
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'' A woman little estimable, and some of whose 
actions are near crimes, one is none the less taken 
with her air of gentleness, almost of goodness, if 
one approaches her. She knew the end of the 
game in everything."^ 

As to her gentleness, Chamfont one day comment- 
ing on it to TAbW Troublet, received the reply : 

** Yes, if she wished to poison you she would choose 
the least painful drug." 

As for her foresight, she observed of France : "Un- 
less God visibly stretches out his hand, it is a physical 
impossibility to prevent the downfall of the State." 

She was also thoroughly wide awake, for in ad- 
vanced old age she wrote to Pope Benedict XIV : 
*' Madame Geoffrin comes here to pick up what I 
shall leave." 

It may have been true. The fact remains that the 
baurgeoise little Madame Geoffrin established the salon 
of the Encyclopaedists, that tribunal of taste to which 
Europe came for orders and from which the world 
received the new fashion in French literature.* 

Marie Thir^se Rodet was the daughter of the 
valet of the Dauphin, and she married a nonentity, 
M. Geoffrin, who is immortal by reason of three tales. 
Once he went to the Com^die Fran^aise and sub- 
sequently said : " I cannot tell you the name of the 
play performed, as I had not time to look at 
the advertisement." • On another occasion, having 
been given the same volume over and over again 
without discovering the fact, he observed that the 
author appeared to be addicted to repeating himself ; 
whilst, when he read the Encyclopedia^ which was 

Saint-Beuve, Causeries de Lundi^ Paris. 
' La Femme au Dix-huitttme SiicU^ vide supra^ p. 462. 
' Correspondance^ Grimm, vide supra. 
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printed in two columns, he persisted in reading straight 
along, line by line. 

Some habitui asked what had become of the old 
gentleman who always sat in the corner and said 
nothing. " That was my husband ; he is dead," replied 
Madame Geoffrin, who herself tells the tale to the 
Empress Catherine; and to the same correspondent 
she gives this account of herself : 

" I lost my father and my mother when I was in 
the cradle. I was brought up by an old grand- 
mother who had much sense and her head set 
right She had very little learning, but her mind 
was so clear, so adroit, so active, that it never 
deserted her ; it always took the place of knowledge, 
She spoke so agreeably about things of which she 
knew nothing that no one wanted her to know more 
about them, and when her ignorance became too 
palpable, she extricated herself by jokes that dis- 
concerted the pedants who would have humiliated 
her. She was so content with her lot that she 
regarded knowledge as a very useless thing for 
a woman. She said, ' I have done so well without 
it that I have never felt the need. If my grand- 
daughter is a fool, knowledge will make her self- 
confident and unbearable; if she has wit and 
sensibility, she will do like me, supplement by 
skill and with sentiment what she does not know ; 
and when she is more discreet, she will learn what 
she has most aptitude for and she will learn that 
quickly.' She therefore in my childhood only taught 
me to read, but she made me read much ; she taught 
me to think and to reason." 

As an old woman she uttered this confession : 
" At the age of twenty I made plans for various 
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ages of my life. I have followed them all and 
have been always comfortable. It is only the 
journey to Poland which has proved an extra- 
ordinary incident" 

Of that more anon. Before she was thirty she 
dressed like an old woman "} " I wished to be before- 
hand with a difficult period I desired to make my- 
self old early. When age really comes, it will find me 
ready/'* 

It was only in middle age that she established her 
saloH^ having dexterously followed the model of 
Madame de Tencin and in many ways improved on 
the original. This is how she impressed Horace 
Walpole : 

" Madame Geoffi-in, of whom you have heard so 
much, is an extraordinary woman with more com- 
mon sense than I have almost ever met with. She 
has great promptitude of insight in discovering the 
characters, penetration in going to the bottom of 
them, and a pencil that never fails in a likeness — 
seldom a favourable one. She exacts and preserves, 
spite of her birth and their nonsensical prejudices 
about nobility, great court and attention. This she 
acquired by a thousand little arts and offices of 
friendship, and by a freedom and severity which 
seem to be her sole end of drawing a concourse to 
her; for she insists on scolding those she inveigles 
to her. She has little taste and less knowledge, 
but protects artists and authors, and courts a few 
people to have the credit of serving her dependents. 
She was bred under the famous Madame Tencin, 
who advised her never to refuse any man ; for, said 

> Une Satrie Chez Mme, Geoffrin^ by Duchess d'Abrant^ Brussels, 
18371 P- 3- ' ^^*<^> P- 4- 
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her mistress, though nine in ten should not care a 
farthing for you, the tenth may live to be a useful 
friend. She did not adopt or reject the whole plan, 
but fully retained the purport of the maxim. In 
short, she is an epitome of empire, subsisting by 
rewards and punishments."^ 

What manner of woman she was comes out in the 
following : 

" Her features were rather heavy ; the lips thin 
and stretched, as though to let fly those short trench- 
ant expressive sentences which are so individual- 
istic ; her eyes remained active, piercing, scrutiniz- 
ing; a slight expression of irony spread over her 
face; her figure stately and upright; her aspect 
noble and at ease, an aspect dignified without 
stiffness, and serious without pedanticism. Her 
toilette can be summed up as the most careful 
simplicity combined with the most irreproachable 
neatness. Invariably dressed in a dress sombre of 
hue and severe in cut, the collar and cuffs of the 
plainest and finest linen, her silver hair half covered 
by a cap fastened by strings under the chin, she 
presented the most prepossessing figure of old age 
it was possible to imagine. Her tastes and her 
years went together like two well-matched horses."* 

Her habits were delightfully domestic ; most typi- 
cally French; that is to say, illustrative of the best 
type of housewife, she who is capable and at the same 
time gay : 

" She rose each morning at five, winter or sum- 
mer, dressed herself, never admitting a maid to her 

^ Letters of Horace Wal6oU^ edited by Peter Cunningham, London, 
1 89 1, vol. iv., p. 467. This letter was written to Gray on asth January, 
1766. ' Correspondence^ La Harpe. 
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room until she was spick and span. Then she 
superintended the smallest details of her household, 
attending with great care to the kitchen and making 
minute provision for the dishes she would set before 
her guests. Her correspondence was very heavy. 
She took a daily walk, generally to some studio, or 
on some charitable errand. She was fond of the 
maxim, ' If you do good, throw it into the sea, and 
if the fish swallow it, God will remember.' She 
was devoted to children, but never tired of inveigh- 
ing against large families. Even on the days when 
she did not give dinners, she was always at home 
to all her acquaintances."^ 

Each Monday she gave a dinner to writers, and 
each Wednesday to artists, each of the latter re- 
ceiving a calotte (cap of black velvet). To the artists 
she was kind, going to their studios and watching 
their work. To her literary friends she displayed a 
positive mania in the matter of preventing them 
writing books.^ 

'' There are few heads sounder than hers, no heart 
which can equal the warmth of hers. I never knew 
any one seize each detail of a character so prompdy 
as her, or paint it so strongly. She particularly 
excels in the r^cit^ always short and lively. Vain, 
affected people and those who have no merit fear 
her, but the weaknesses of her friends and even 
of mere acquaintances who frequent her are shel- 
tered. Nothing escapes her observation and nothing 
her tongue. Once she cares for people (and when 
she says so it may be believed), she never leaves 
them time to have recourse to her for a service; 

^ Milanges^ Mme. Necker. 
' Une Sairie^ vide supra^ p. 17. 
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her attention and her sagacity immediately make 
her intuitively see how she can be useful."* 

*' I feel with pleasure/' she wrote herself, '* that as I 
get old, I become better, for I should not dare to say 
more. I have taken for my motto the two words of 
TAbbi de Saint Pierre, 'Give and Forgive.'" How 
generous she was will never be known, and with a 
smile she would excuse her liberality by saying she 
had ^Tkumeur dannantiy It may be recalled that she 
gave Mdlle. UEspinasse a pension for life, helped 
many poor authors, was the lever of Marmontel's 
success, but her friendship with Montesquieu cooled 
after she did not adequately — as he considered — appre- 
ciate his Spirit of Laws} When Rulhi^re read her 
his Russian Anecdotes^ she offered to give a sum of 
money if he would throw the manuscript into the fire. 
When he protested and grew angry, she only asked, 
** Do you want more ?" 

Fontenelle was notoriously mean« She went to him 
to beg him to help some one he ought to assist 

'' So be it," he assented, after hearing all she had to 
say. ** What ought I to give ?" 

" Twenty-five louis." 

" Very well, take them," and he gave her the key of 
his chest 

Her scolding temperament became as proverbial as 
her phrase, " Let us be amiable " ; and her character- 
istics were once summed up as '' goodness and brtis- 
querie'' On one occasion, when she annoyed Greuze 
by criticizing his work too caustically, he threatened, 
'' Let her tremble lest I immortalize her. I will paint 

^ Lady Hervey in Letters of Emineftt Persons addressed to David 
Hume^ London, 1849. 

' Reyasime De La Rite Sainte-Honori^ Pierre de Sagar, Paris, 1898, 
p. 39. 
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her as a schoolmistress, whip in hand, causing terror 
to all the children present or to come." 

There can be no doubt that she controlled within 
her saion all the illustrious men who thronged it. Her 
*' There ! that is enough/' was a glacial closure to the 
warmest debate,^ and besides hating to hear politics 
mentioned, she was cardiil not to be compromised 
and to preserve the peace, which must sometimes 
have put some constraint upon the contumacious 
temperaments that foregathered in her room.' 

"My mind is like my legs," she said; ** I like to 
walk in a flat country, and I will not climb a mountain 
for the sake of saying I have ascended that moun- 
tain."* 

Most intimate of her gatherings were her little sup- 
pers for five or six guests, at which a chicken, some 
spinach, and an omelette formed the simple fare. It 
was at these that her speeches grew sharpest " She 
talks of gallantry in the simple phrases of the Bible," 
said Madame Necker, and she herself confessed, '* I 
have never had anything to disentangle in the passions 
of men. Love is only a transitory sentiment" 

Another of her observations: "There are three 
things the women of Paris throw out of the window — 
their health, their time, and their money." Small 
wonder that men like Voltaire, D'Alembert, and 
Diderot came constantly to her. The uncouth man- 
ners of the last had been tolerated by the Empress 
Catherine, but were not approved by the baurgeoise 
Madame Geoffrin : 

" I received a letter to-day from Mme. Geoffrin, 
who treated me like a beast, and advised my wife 

^ Af/moireSy Marmontel, Paris, vol. ii. 

* Correspandance^ Grimm, vide suproy vol. iv. 

' Quoted by Saint-Beuve in his Causeries de Lundi, 
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to do the same. The first time she came to spoil 
my family; this time to spoil my wife and teach 
her to despise me."* 

When she was seventy, Horace Walpole left her to 
frequent the salon of Madame du Deffand, and thence- 
forth he spoke of her as '' La GeofTrinska." Stanislas 
Poniatowski had been one of her most loyal and 
devoted disciples. When he was made King of 
Poland, she wrote : 

"My dear son, my dear king, my Trinity. I 
adore you while embracing you. My heart leaps 
to you, and my body longs to follow. I think I 
should die of joy if I kissed you. My son, my king. 
Who is the individual who can say that } Only I." 

She soon began to scold and advise him just in the 
old way. When he wrote to her, '^Maman, I am 
King ; come and see me," she set out at the age of 
sixty-seven, this untravelled little baurgeotse, to visit 
him in Poland. In Vienna, the Empress actually 
came to meet her, and stopping her coach, presented 
her little girls to the composed Madame Geoffrin. 
One of those girls was Marie Antoinette, who thus — 
she who was to perish on a Parisian scaffold — ^pro- 
phetically bowed to an ignobly born Parisian woman. 
The Empress was Marie Th^r^e, a sovereign as 
eminent for personal courage as for her devotion to 
the arts of peace. 

At Warsaw, Madame Geoffrin found that Stanislas 
had fitted up a suite exactly like her own apartement 
in Paris. F^ted, made much of, any head but that of 
a Frenchwoman would have been turned. But to 
Voltaire she wrote : 

"No, no, my friend; all things remain in the 

* Letter from Diderot to Mile. Volland, 15 September, 1767. 
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state in which I found them, and you will find my 
heart just what you have always known it, very 
responsive to friendship." 

To D'Alembert : 

" Now that I have this journey, I feel that I have 
seen enough of men and of things to be convinced 
that they are much the same everywhere. My 
mind, for the rest of my life, is well stored with 
reflections and comparisons."^ 

To Baron Gleichen : 

" I laughed, my dear Baron, to see the name of 
Europe joined to mine. What am I in Europe ? 
How do my successes affect foreigners? A few 
mediocre dinners. You speak of my modesty as 
of a virtue which is a merit. I should only be 
presumptuous if I were not modest, for I have no 
choice. But I am not modest, my dear Baron, 
because modesty can only be such because of the 
great advantage sacrificed to it, and I have not the 
smallest offering to make it. I am humble because 
I can do nothing. Men have no value in them- 
selves, but by the good or evil that they can do. 
Nevertheless my nothingness, which I recognize 
face to face with others, does not crush me face 
to face with myself. I am conscious of sense, 
of virtues, of knowledge, of men. These advan- 
tages, whilst making me content with myself, make 
me clearly see that they are only useful for my 
conduct and consequently for my happiness; but 
I repeat, not being able to do good or harm, I am 
nothing to any one. 

" I therefore remain humble, but I am so with 
dignity ; that is to say, in abasing myself I would 

' Eloges de Madame Geoffrin^ par M. Morellet (Paris, 1812), p. 135. 
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not permit myself to be humiliated by any one, 
no matter who. That, my dear Baron, is the 
portrait of my soul. That of my heart would 
be equally good to do; I leave the task to my 
friends."^ 

Previously she had said, •* My mind is a roll which 
unrolls and develops only by degrees. Perhaps when 
I die it will not all be unrolled." ** I have the heart 
of the age of twenty," she also observed ; and later : 
" When I was in Poland I was sixty-seven, and if I 
had not looked in the glass I should not have thought 
myself forty. I felt nothing of old age." She also 
added with characteristic dryness: "Stanislas the King 
often said to me that the two most boring Queens 
that ever existed were his wife and his daughter."* 
Madame Geoffrin does not seem to have dissented, 
but she was not fond of women, accusing them of 
scattering conversation, and of directing the attention 
of her guests to other things than literature and 
metaphysics. Madame d'Epinay on this subject wrote 
to VAhh6 Galiani on November 6, 1770: 

" It is a problem why she does not like me, for I 
was made to please her, always tranquilly observ- 
ing, never eclipsing her, never offending any one, 
having neither fortune nor ambition, being neither 
fool nor victorious. It is singular."' 

Yet at the end of Madame Geoffrin's life, Mdlle. de 
TEspinasse decided whom she should or should not 
receive, only, however, to be dismissed during the 
old woman's last illness by the intervention of the 

^ This is in the archives of the family of d'Estaropes, and was in part 
quoted by the Abb^ Morellet in his Eulogy of Afme. Geoffrin, 

' Manuscript of Mme. de Fert^ Imbault, written in July, 1774. 

3 Mdmoires et Correspondance de Madame UEpinay (Paris, 181 8), 
vol. iii., p. 308. 
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daughter, Madame de la Fert6 Imbault, who swept 
from the salon all the associates of her mother. That 
mother once said of her that looking at her she was 
as much astonished as a hen who had hatched a duck. 
Now the dying woman let her act as she pleased, 
observing, " My daughter is like Godfrey de Bouillon, 
defending my tomb against infidels " ; but without a 
word to her she made a will, by which she betrayed 
sincere affection to her old friends. 

Her death having been attributed to an excess of 
devotion, L'Abb^ Galiani wrote thus to Madame 
D'Epinay : 

"I have dreamt about this strange metamor- 
phosis, and I have found it the most natural thing 
in the world. Unbelief is the greatest effort man 
can make against his own instinct and taste. He 
is labouring to deprive himself for ever of all the 
pleasures of the imagination, of all the taste for the 
marvellous ; he is emptying the whole bag of know- 
ledge (and man wants to know everything) to deny 
or to doubt everything always, and to rest in the 
impoverishment of all ideas, knowledge, and sub- 
lime sciences. What awful void ! What nothing ! 
What effort ! It is therefore demonstrated that the 
greater part of men (and especially of women 
whose imagination is double) cannot be incredulous, 
and those who can be will only sustain the effort 
by the greatest strength and youthfulness of the 
soul. If the soul ages, what belief can restore it?" 

Even in a work destined so rigidly to deal with the 
other sex, I must refer to the singular lack of con- 
temporary appreciation of U Abb^ Galiani, the wittiest, 
the cleverest of all the men of his time except Vol- 
taire. From his mouth pearls of humour and wisdom 
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literally poured. It is true that all conversation ceased 
before the AbWs turbulent monologue, and just as 
the House of Commons was bored by Burke, and 
many of his hearers resented the monologues of 
Macaulay, so some may have wearied of the little 
man, only four feet six inches in height, fat as lard, 
prodigal of gestures, who always wanted to appear 
funny — ^yet became the Censor and forbade the Tar- 
tuffe — who always lay in bed until eleven, yet found 
time to write many able works. He was a man of 
colossal intellect, misjudged by posterity simply be- 
cause he had humour. In the salons he was the 
" jolliest little harlequin produced in Italy," he was the 
Punch in this show of living Marionettes. 

Madame du Deffand occupies a curious position. 
Owing to her blindness in age she was more de- 
pendent on conversation than any other woman of 
a salon^ and the pathos of this affliction is apt to 
throw more sentiment over her situation than is alto- 
gether compatible with her tyranny over Mdlle. de 
TEspinasse. Madame du Deffand herself, bright and 
precociously clever, as a girl scandalized the Convent 
of Madeleine de Troisnel by throwing doubts on the 
canons of belief. The Mother Superior sent her to 
the great Massillon to be converted, but it is related 
that she captivated him with her wit and beauty. This 
radiant maiden facing the renowned ecclesiastic and 
uttering such precocious impieties as were like to have 
occurred to her impish brain, suggests a scene more 
likely to amuse than to shock a fashionable bishop of 
that epoch. He said of her, " That girl will go far," 
having previously observed on receipt of the com- 
plaint, " I am sure we shall find a gay, romping girl, 
who has hidden the spectacles of the abbess and 
played pranks on the reverend mothers." 
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Having been married to du Deffand — " I do not 
know whether he was uglier, stupider, or wickeder" — 
she cast herself into the most frivolous Parisian society. 
The debauches of the Palais Royal under the Regency 
furnish no theme for edification, but it speaks well for 
the loyalty of Madame du Deffand that she followed 
Madame de Prie, the leader of these revels, into exile. 
This woman, who was the wife of the Ambassador 
to Turin, deliberately made up her mind to become 
mistress of the Regent, and, despite sundry infidelities, 
she succeeded so thoroughly that for three years she 
virtually ruled France. Popular clamour — as has often 
happened — brought her down justly, but for an unjust 
reason. She was accused of having foreseen excep- 
tional rains, and of having made what we now term 
" a corner " in com. Sent to her country estate, she 
departed, assuring everybody she would soon return. 
Finding her error, she tried to obtain distraction by 
producing plays and reciting poems at her chdteau. 
Then she deliberately fixed the day and hour when 
she would commit suicide, and at the age of twenty- 
nine made the attempt She survived to be the 
mistress of a salon^ and to die (in 1 780) at an advanced 
age- 
It was to establish a satan^ then, that she came 
back to Paris. The attributes that enabled her to 
succeed may be gathered from this analysis : — 

" As her talents had been happily thrown together 
by nature, they were no less happy in the circum- 
stances which attended their progress and develop- 
ment. They were refined, not by a course of 
solitary study, but by desultory reading, and chiefly 
by living intercourse with the brightest geniuses of 
her age. Thus trained they acquired a pliability 
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of movement which gave to all their exertions a 
bewitching air of freedom and negligence, and 
made even their least efforts seem only the exuber- 
ances or flowerings-off of a mind capable of higher 
excellencies, but unambitious to attain them. There 
was nothing to alarm or overpower On whatever 
topic she touched, trivial or severe, it was alike in 
playful fashion; but in the midst of this sportive- 
ness her genius poured itself forth in a thousand 
delightful fancies, and scattered new graces and 
ornaments on every object within its sphere. In 
its wanderings from the trifles of the day to grave 
questions of morals or philosophy, it carelessly struck 
out and as carelessly abandoned the most profound 
truths ; and while it aimed only to amuse, suddenly 
astonished and electrified by rapid traits of illumin- 
ation, which opened the depths of difficult subjects 
and roused the researches of more systematic 
reasoners. To these qualifications were added an 
independence in forming opinions and a boldness in 
avowing them which wore at least the semblance of 
honesty ; a perfect knowledge of the world and that 
facility of manners which in the commerce of society 
supplies the place of benevolence."* 

Yet the key to her character is perhaps supplied by 
her remark to an Englishwoman who had adopted a 
little girl : 

" You care much for that child ; you are lucky. I 
have never been able to love anything." 

The same spirit is shown in her answer to her old 
friend, Pont de Veyle, when he asked her : " After 
forty years, why have we never quarrelled ? " 

> The material for this is extracted from the Quarterly Review for 
March, 1811. 
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" I don't know ; perhaps because we have never 
loved one another," was her mournful answer. 

There was a vivacious independence in her nature, 
shown by the letter she wrote to her confessor when 
he had rebuked her on two points : 

"As for rouge and the President, I will not do 
either of them the honour of leaving them." 

In her last illness she sent for the cur^ of S. Sulpice, 
and, when he arrived, observed to him with the sub- 
lime confidence of an accomplished woman of the 
world : 

"You are certainly going to be pleased with me; 
see that I am with yoa Spare me three things — 
questions, reasons, sermons," and therewith she 
composed herself to listen to him. 

How she impressed Horace Walpole remains to us 
in a memorable pen and ink sketch : — 

" Madame du Deffand was for a short time 
mistress of the Regent, is now very old and stone- 
blind, but retains all her vivacity, wit, memory, 
judgment, passions, and agreeableness. She goes 
to operas, plays» suppers, and Versailles; gives 
suppers twice a week ; has everything new read to 
her; makes new songs and epigrams, aye, admir- 
ably, and remembers every one that has been 
made these fourscore years. She corresponds with 
Voltaire, dictates charming letters to him, contra- 
dicts him, is no bigot to him or anybody, and laughs 
both at the clergy and the philosophers. In a dis- 
pute, into which she easily falls, she is very warm, 
and yet scarce ever in the wrong ; her judgment on 
every subject is as just as possible ; on every point of 
conduct as wrong as possible ; for she is all love and 
hatred, passionate for her friends to enthusiasm, 
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still anxious to be loved, I don't mean by lovers, 
and a vehement enemy, but openly. As she can 
have no amusement but conversation, the least 
solitude and ennui are insupportable to her and 
put her into the power of several worthless people, 
who eat her suppers when they cannot eat any- 
body's of higher rank; wink to one another and 
laugh at her ; hate her because she has forty times 
more parts — and venture to hate her because she 
is not rich."* 

The crisis of her life came in her quarrel with Mile, 
de TEspinasse, and this was at a late stage in her 
existence. Julie Jeanne de TEspinasse was the illegi- 
timate daughter of Madame Albon and an unknown 
father, most probably Cardinal Tencin. It was said 
of Julie that she never broke her word, and when her 
mother left her a small sum of money on condition 
she should never attempt to establish her birthright, 
she never made the slightest effort From a convent 
where she had been kept unduly long, she had become 
her mother's companion, and on her death took the 
same humiliating position to her own legitimate sister, 
the Marquise de Vichy. Madame du Deffand heard 
of her and acquired her, and thus wrote to the 
Duchess de Luynes in 1 754 : 

*' I am blind, I feel all the misfortune of my 
position, and it is natural to seek means to soften it. 
Nothing would be more suitable than to have near 
me some one to keep me company, and to save me 
from ennui and solitude. Chance has caused me to 
meet a person whose mind, character, and fortune 
suit me extremely well. She is a girl of twenty- 

^ Letters^ Horace Walpele, vide 9upr<i^ voL iv., p. 470. 
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two years of age, who has no parents who own her, 
or at least who wish and who ought to own her/' 

To the girl herself she wrote : 

"Pack up, my queen, and come and make the 
happiness and consolation of my life. It won't be 
my fault if this is not reciprocal." 

For twelve years the slave of the whims of this 
despotic old tyrant, blind, wilful, malicious, Julie 
herself was delicate, weak-chested, and as passion- 
ately susceptible as are so many prone to her com- 
plaint. She had to sit up all night either at Madame 
du Deffand s or else at Madame de Luxembourg's, 
when the aged autocrat went there. Until six 
each evening the blind old woman did not rise. An 
hour earlier, however, Mdlle. de TEspinasse, in her 
own little room, surreptitiously received the immediate 
intimates of her mistress : D'Alembert, of course, 
Turgot, Chastellux, Marmontel, all foregathered in 
those delicious moments of spontaneous gaiety, when 
they all felt like naughty children not found out 

Discovery came, and the explosion between the 
elder and the younger woman irrevocably affected 
both their lives. "It was a treason," said the blind 
woman, and the excited girl took forty grains of 
opium. While she was ill Madame du Deffand 
softened and was heard to say, " Come back, my dear 
child." Later there was the stem reprisal, " It is too 
late to show me pity."* 

Mdlle. de TEspinasse — " the woman with the con- 
tinual smile " — carried away well-nigh the whole court 
of Madame du Deffand. She lived in the plainest 
way, but H^nault wished to marry her and D'Alem- 

* Une Sairde^ vide supreiy p. 47. 
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bert, the dearest associate of Madame du Deffand, 
told to choose between the two, never hesitated. His 
love for Julie was a crucifixion, for she never loved 
him, and he carried her letters to her lovers, partici- 
pated in her joys and sorrows, whilst he — ^the man 
without family, perhaps drawn to her by that link — 
lavished devoted care on her for eight faithful years. 
She never did more than tolerate his passion ; to have 
reciprocated it perhaps might have too generously re* 
warded one of the most generous loves in literature. 

To one like myself, who has made a study of these 
matters, there is nothing surprising that this woman, 
thrown among those intensely clever men of the 
Encyclopaedist group, should have cast her passionate 
affection on two handsome nonentities. It proves 
what to me is a truism, that no great, no clever man 
has ever really been loved. The Comte de Maura 
was ten years the junior of Mile, de I'Espinasse, 
but ''passion has no age and no sense of humour." 
For five years her infatuation for him never left her a 
rational moment Then his family obtained his recall 
to Spain, and amid the delirium of their agonized 
parting — ^to which D'Alembert was the martyrized 
agent — ^before the dying Spaniard had gone to his 
account, she had cast herself into her yet greater 
infatuation for de Guibert, excusing herself for her 
infidelity to de Maura by calling it fatality. 

** My friend," she wrote to de Guibert, " I suffer, I 
love you, I await you " ; and when at first he did not 
respond, came the cry from her heart, *' Ah ! you have 
well avenged Maura." 

Later : 

" Are you cruel enough to forget you are loved 
with passion .<^ And if you remember, how have 
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you failed to let me hear of you? Do you not 
know that it was to deliver my soul over to a mortal 
sorrow to make me anxious about you ? My friend^ 
if you could have caused me to avoid what I suffer 
you are very culpable, and it seems to me such 
a wrong ought to cure me. But, my God, is one 
free? Can I calm myself, grow cold according to 
my own will or even yours ? Ah ! I can only love 
you and suffer, that is the feeling of my heart : I 
can neither stop nor excite it, but I would like to 
die. I have thoughts which are an active passion. 
Yet they are not prompt enough." ^ 

Later : 

" My friend, it seems to me you have rights over 
all the movements and all the feelings of my soul. 
I owe you an account of all my thoughts ; I can 
only assure myself of their correctness by communi- 
cating them to you. Listen and judge my judg- 
ment, or rather my instinct, for I have only that 
for matters of mind, of taste, of art."* 

Here in a phrase we get the keynote of the value of 
all these women to the Encyclopaedist group ; it was 
their instinct which formed an important factor in the 
coming Revolution. The end of this romance was 
that the excess of her devotion bored de Guibert 
He married Mile, de Courcelles, obtaining this from 
Mile, de TEspinasse : 

'' You have made me know all the tortures of the 
damned, repentance, hatred, jealousy, remorse, self- 
contempt." 

^ Correspandanci entre MIU, de PEspinasse et Le Comte de Guibert^ 
Paris, 1906, p. 177. 

' Ibid^ p. 239. 
n.— L 
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Her health was shattered Only on her death-bed 
had she pity for D'Alembert : yet her legacy to him 
was her correspondence with de Guibert Here is the 
last letter that probably she ever wrote : 

"My friend, I love you; it is a sedative that 
increases my pain. It only rests with you to change 
it to poison, and of all poisons it will be the quick- 
est and most violent Alas ! I find it so bad to 
live that I am ready to implore your pity and your 
generosity to grant me this succour. It will termin- 
ate a dolorous agony that will soon weigh on your 
soul. Ah I my friend, act that I may owe my repose 
to you, in charity be cruel for once. I extinguish 
myself. Adieu ! " * 

Madame du Deffand wrote : 

** Mile, de I'Espinasse died last night at two in 
the morning. Formerly it would have been an 
event; to-day it is nothing." 

Everything had been against poor Julie; yet she 
had the most womanly genius, and when people talked 
to her they never felt how clever she was, but how 
clever they were.* That was the secret of the influ- 
ence of the woman whose exquisite sympathy became 
heartless only when her passions were stirred. She 
never reached that benign old age so often the feminine 
outcome of the then fashionable view that nothing was 
better than happiness, and that it lay in moderation. 
** If we dissolve in smoke, that kind of destruction 
would not be unpleasant to me, but I do not like 
burial," said Madame du Defiand to Madame de 
Choiseul; while Madame de Lambert's view was: "The 

* Correspondanu enire Mile, de VEspinasse et Le CamU de Guibert^ 
Paris, 1906, p. 536. 

' Women of the Salons^ S. G. Tallentyre, London, 1897, p. 32. 
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idea of the last act is always sad However fine the 
comedy, the curtain falls, the most beautiful lives end 
just the same, the earth is thrown on them, and there 
they are for eternity," ^ 

How great was the interest excited in science may 
be imagined by the instance that at the age of 
eighteen the Comtesse de Coigny was so fascinated 
that she never travelled without a skeleton to study.^ 
Women needed an object, so they attended lectures, 
as they do to-day; to which I, who am a lecturer, 
naturally raise no objection. 

Madame d'Epinay is, however, the most brilliant 
light of the times. Friend of Voltaire, Grimm, 
Galiani, Rousseau, Holbach, Duclos, and Diderot, 
she wears the most smiling face of her age. 

As a girl, Louise Florence P^tronville d'Esclavelles 
had cowered beneath her mother's severity. She 
herself fell in love with her cousin D'Epinay, was 
married at nineteen, and on her wedding day had 
a delicious altercation as to whether she should wear 
rouge. Her mother-in-law said No, her husband 
Yes.' She herself told the story. For a year all 
went well. When her husband's infidelity was found 
out, her brother-in-law said, " What does it signify? for 
he will not love you less in his heart" That husband 
himself introduced her to the notorious Mile. D'Ette, 
who became her friend and her evil genius. Later 
there was Mile, de Quinault, to whose salon D'Alem- 
bert came after the death of Mile, de TEspinasse, 
a witty woman who died in her drawing-room while 
she was talking. Madame D'Epinay found others 

^ La Femme au Dix-huiUhne Stkcle^ vide sufra^ p. 324. 

' Memoirs^ Mme. de Genlis, vol. i. 

' La Jeunesse de Mnu, d^Epinay, L. Perry and G. Maugras, Paris, 
1882, p. 149. 
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more assiduous than her own husband. At thirty, 
Diderot relates that she was — 

^' Painted, leaning on a table, her arms softly 
folded, head a little turned as if she looked to one 
side, her long black hair knotted with a ribbon 
bound over her brow. Some locks have escaped 
this ribbon ; some fall on her throat, others on her 
shoulders and relieve their whiteness. It is the 
image of tenderness and voluptuousness." 

It was at Mile, de Quinault's — '' the Ninon of the 
century," as Franceuil called her — that the intimacy, 
first begun between Rousseau and Madame D'Epinay 
at La Chevrette, ripened; and when he said "The 
idea of God is necessary to happiness," Louise agreed 
with the addition that "We only believe as deep 
as we live." After this she had a becoming fit 
of contrition and wanted to be a Carmelite, until 
rAbb6 Martin told her her duty lay in the world, 
which she found more attractive. It is notable that 
she created a sensation in Parisian society by bring- 
ing up her own child before Rousseau had advocated 
it, and made maternal attention a fashionable craze. 

There was an unpleasant accusation that she had 
burnt some letters, and Melchior Grimm, who barely 
knew her, became her champion and fought for her. 
He was introduced to her by Rousseau. D'Epinay 
having left his wife, Franceuil having grown cold, and 
Duclos having proved himself a brute, Grimm began 
a connection that lasted until her death — twenty- 
seven years later. 

At this period Madame D'Epinay offered Rousseau 
— whom she called "My bear" — ^a shelter in L'Hermit- 
age. He answered, "Oh! you want to make me a 
valet, a dependent with your gift" — but he took it. 
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His '' repulsive and equivocal personality has de- 
servedly fared ill in the esteem of the saner and more 
rational of those who have judged him."^ His own 
Confessions have thrown light on the early kindness 
to him of Madame de Warens, a Protestant who, 
having been converted, had to leave Switzerland, and 
established herself at Vevey. There, at the age of 
sixteen, came Rousseau, whom she befriended and 
educated. He called her "Maman." 

^' She had those beauties which last, because they 
are more in the physiognomy than in the features. 
She had a caressing and tender air, a very soft 
glance, an angelic smile, a mouth of the measure 
of mine, blonde hair of uncommon beauty. She was 
small of stature, even short and rather bent, though 
not deformed ; but it was impossible to see a more 
lovely head, a more beautiful bosom, more lovely 
hands and arms.''^ 

Later, when she had parted from de Tavel, her 
first lover and her master in philosophy, she and 
Rousseau assumed more tender relations. The over- 
whelming character of the obligations he owed to 
Madame D'Epinay have been confessed by his latest 
and most extravagant defender.' Later he believed 
that she, Grimm, and others were all involved in 
some malicious and complicated plot against his 
own supersensitive self. He accused her of being 
the wickedest of women at a time when he was fall- 
ing on his knees before her and imploring her pardon 
with tears in his eyes for all his faults.^ Long before 

^ Rousseau^ John Morley, London, 1873, voL i. 
' Les Confessions^ J. J. Rousseau, Paris, edition published in 1859, p. 44. 
^ Jean Jacques Rousseau^ Frederika Macdonal, London, 1906, voL i., 
p. 273. 

* Diderot^ Maurice Toumeux, Paris. 
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this he had made her sister-in-law, Madame D'Houde- 
tot, the Julie of his Nouvelle Hilotse, and there was 
also the gross fact that he married the coarse, brutal, 
vulgar animal, Th^r^e. 

''He saw Th^r^se in contrast to himself. She 
was at one with herself. Unfortunately his faith 
was a delusion. She was no unspoiled child of 
nature.^ We have abundant proofs that she did 
not care for him in the least, and that she was 
quite ready when it suited her purposes to set his 
wishes at defiance."^ 

Of the sweetness of Madame de Warens there can 
be no question. "She took off her finger her last 
jewel and gave it to Thdr^se, who put it on her own 
at once, kissing that noble hand which she had bathed 
with her tears." Of the veracity of Madame D'Epinay, 
involved in endless recriminations by Rousseau, it is 
best to say it was invidious. Yet her memoirs are 
not a book only, they give us an epoch. All the 
literature of the time is in Grimm; all the life of 
society is in Madame D'Epinay.^ She herself changed 
more than most women, because of the adaptability 
of her character to her experience, and because she 
profited by the lessons of suffering.^ She was now 
charming without being pretty, a witty woman who 
did not possess much education. Yet she abundantly 
helped Grimm in editing that Carrespondance GhUrale, 
was at the fountain-head of the Encyclopaedia, and of 
herself had written : 

" I am not pretty, I am none the less not ugly : I 
am small, thin, very well made ; I have an air of youth 

* Jean Jacques Rousseau^ vide sufra^ vol. i. p. 175. 
' Ibid^ vol. i., p. 16a 

^ Causeries de Lundiy Saint-Beuve, Paris. 

* MeUhior Grimm^ £. Scherer, Paris, 1887, P- i68. 
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without freshness, noble, soft, mf, spirituel and 
interesting. My imagination is tranquil. My mind 
slow, just, reflective, and sans suite. In my soul I 
have vivacity, courage, firmness, elevation, and 
excessive timidity. I am true without being frank. 
Timidity has often given me an appearance of dis- 
simulation and falseness, but I have always had 
courage to avow my feebleness, to destroy suspicion 
of a vice I did not possess. I have dexterity to 
reach my end and overcome obstacles, but I have 
none for penetrating the objects of others. I was 
born tender and sensitive, constant and not a 
coquette. I love a quiet, simple and secluded life, 
but I have nearly always led one contrary to my 
taste. Bad health and active and repeated sorrows 
have rendered serious my naturally gay disposition. 
There is barely a year I have begun to know 
myself." ^ 

Her ill-health, eventually proved to be cancer,* took 
her to Geneva to consult Dr. Tronchin. With her 
went her son and his tutor, recalling the observation 
that '^ she was one of those women who write moral 
treatises on education in the brief leisure left them by 
their lovers." Later, when Grimm had gone as envoy 
to Frankfort, she returned to Paris to establish a salon^ 
which in a marked degree became the resort not only 
of the Encyclopaedists, but of the Diplomatic Corps. 
Over them she exerted none of the power of more 
arbitrary hostesses ; perhaps it was too much her 
amiable failing to agree with the last speaker. She 
made a great success as a grandmother,* but survived 
most of those she knew best, and on her death-bed 

1 M/maires^ Mme. D'Epinay, Paris, 18 18. 

' Melchior Grimm^ vide supra^ footnote to p. 31a 

' To wit, by her dnwersadons d^EndUi^ Paris, 1775. 
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she sent Grimm a lock of her hair and a copy of verses. 
She died as she had lived, with bright gaiety; a 
delicious woman, who had sinned probably from incon- 
sequence and amiability, and whose generosity left her 
so poor that Catherine wrote to Grimm with admir- 
able delicacy : 

'* Take money up to twice eight thousand livres, 
give them to the author of Conversaiions (TEmiUi ; 
in case she will not accept it, lend it to her for fifty 
years, and above all, don't speak ta me or to any 
one else any more about it, but tell me simply ' I 
have given or lent the twice eight thousand livres.'"^ 

The main characteristic of this Catherine II of 
Russia was that she exerted all her statecraft on her 
own initiative, whilst she showed marvellous supple- 
ness, first to assimilate, and then to control her 
surroundings. '' I was brought up to marry some small 
neighbouring prince, and was taught only what was 
necessary for that/' she herself said. Yet Diderot has 
called her ''the chandelier bearing the light of her 
century." From that tiny principality of Anhalt 
Zerbst, where she was known as Fischen, she was 
chosen, as the result of intrigues, to become the wife 
of the wretched Peter of Russia, who, on his first 
meeting with her, recounted his amours with a maid 
of honour. Catherine's own trousseau was "two 
or three dresses, a dozen chemises, and as many 
stockings and handkerchiefs." 

Her terrifying mother-in-law, the Empress Eliza- 
beth, had once found a rival in the hapless Eudoxia 
Laponkhine. Elizabeth caused Eudoxia's tongue to be 
•pierced with a red-hot iron, and made the executioner 
administer twenty strokes of the knout when she was 

^ Melchior Grimniy vide supra^ p« Sn. 
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about to be confined. This devout sovereign would 
spend hours praying to the Virgin to indicate from 
which company of her guards she should choose her 
lover for the day. Her Majesty had also a marked 
preference for strong liquors.^ 

From the beginning there was no hope of any 
happiness in the matrimonial union of Peter and 
Catherine. The latter politically took the side 
opposed to her husband, and, warned in time by 
Countess DaschkofT — sister of the Tzar's mistress, 
herself an eccentric who loved to wear military 
uniform' — ^she escaped from his vengeance. Over 
what subsequently happened there is some mystery, 
but the result was the abdication and murder of Peter, 
leaving Catherine Tzarina of Russia. This is her 
portrait — a dispassionate one : — 

" Her figure is agreeable and noble, her deport- 
ment proud ; her person and her demeanour full of 
grace. Her air is that of a sovereign. All these 
traits announce a great character. Her neck is long 
and her head very well moulded : the union of these 
two parts, especially in the profile, reveals remark- 
able beauty, also in the movements of the head. 
She has a broad and open forehead, the nose nearly 
aquiline ; her mouth is fresh and embellished by her 
teeth ; her chin rather large and inclined to double, 
although it is not fat Her hair is of chestnut and 
of the greatest beauty ; her eyebrows brown ; her 
eyes brown and very handsome ; reflections of light 
in them cause blue nuances to appear, and her 
complexion is dazzling. Pride is the true charac- 
teristic of her physiognomy." • 

^ Minwires^ Chevalier d'Eon. 

' La Grande Catherine^ Capefiqae, Paris, 1862, p. 18. 

' Hisioire ou anecdotes sur la RivoluHon de Russie en 1762^ C. C. 
de Rulhi^re, Paris, 1797. 
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Whatever she did she brought all her attention to 
bear upon^ which was why she told Grimm she was 
never bored. She made gaiety part of her system, 
and insisted on it The Prince de Ligne said : 

''She laughed at the most wretched thing, an 
anecdote, some rubbish, mere nothing. It was this 
contrast between the simplicity of what she said and 
the great things that she did which made her 

Her temperament was quick, sanguine, and im- 
petuous. Her private life was stained by boundless 
immoralities, and her statesmanship was too often, 
as in the case of Poland, of a tyrannous character.^ 
She was methodical, a small eater and less of a 
drinker, and never allowed an improper jest although 
she paraded her lovers. Occasionally she had a 
quaint phrase, as when she wrote on an injudicious 
proposition, '' A saddle does not suit a cow." 

Her political tendencies were those of Russia of to- 
day. She was like Janus of old, with two faces, one 
to the East the other to the West. If her European 
policy was pacification, her Asiatic one was conquest. 
She foresaw the value of Persia to Russia on the road 
to India. The dream of an Oriental Empire was in 
her brain. Constantinople, Ispahan, and Kabul were 
all points towards which she aspired. Her intuition 
set the direction in which all Russian diplomacy has 
since moved. 

She kept on good terms with the clergy, and had 
the sense to assemble what was virtually a Duma, 
which proved tumultuous yet voted her thanks as to 
** the mother of her country," a fact speedily recorded 

^ Le Roman d^Une Imferairicej K. Waliszewski, Paris, third ed 
1893, p. 235. 
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on a fine medal. She showed skill in handling 
men : 

"Assuredly men of merit are never lacking at 
any time, for those are the men who manage affairs, 
and it is affairs that produce the men. I have 
never searched, and I have always found under 
my hand the men who have served me, and for 
the most part I have been well served '** 

Most of her lovers, far younger than herself, she 
dispatched as her foreign emissaries. The most 
notable, Potemkin, said, " When this charming woman 
enters a sombre place she lights it up." She showed 
munificence in rewarding explorers — Strutz, Behring, 
and Billing — notably contrasted to the stinginess of 
Queen Elizabeth of England 

Her relations with the French philosophers of the 
Encyclopaedia show her profound grasp of statecraft. 
She saw the philosophers were setting the tone of all 
Europe, and she seized the opportunity of the apathy 
of the French King to become their patron. Queen 
Victoria never surrounded herself with literary men, 
so her personality will have little record among pos- 
terity. Elizabeth of England and Catherine of Russia 
(like Margaret of Navarre) acted differently, and 
to-day they live to us in immortal familiarity. 

Catherine offered D'Alembert to publish the En- 
cychpasdia in Russia, where she assured him he would 
find complete freedom of opinion. Her enorn^ous 
correspondence is divisible into those letters she 
wrote, those she composed, and those she ordered to 
be composed.^ Diderot had amused her, Voltaire 
from a distance had flattered her, but Grimm charmed 

* Le Raman (PUne Imperairice^ K. Waliszewski, Paris, third ed 
1893* p. 313- 

* AutaurtPUn Trdfu^ K. Waliszewski, Paris, 1S94, p. 36a 
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her, and it is to him that she wrote most frankly. No 
doubt with her pen she could not reproduce the charm 
and the power of her conversation, to which Grimm 
has rendered such tribute. Yet her letters to him 
are unique. Every three months she sent him, by a 
courier, a packet containing a sort of journal. There 
are hyperboles in his language to her, but he really 
regarded her as a superior being, himself as worshipper 
of a celestial patron.^ Catherine had the same desire 
to purchase the art-treasures of Western Europe as 
have American millionaires of our time, and Grimm 
was her agent To him she confided her views about 
a Russian counterpart of Saint-Cyr. Among her 
literary opinions was one that Beaumarchais did not 
make her laugh, and it became evident that what she 
appreciated was the political tendencies of the En- 
cyclopaedists. She wanted D'Alembert to become 
President of her Academy. She seriously considered 
whether the State ought not to take all children at the 
age of six, and develop them under claustral restrictions 
until they were twenty. This version of Rousseau's 
theory remained sterile. But among the women who 
affected the Encyclopaedists, Catherine has a niche. 
One stern instruction to the Governor of Moscow 
shows to what extent the Semiramis of the North 
had absorbed their views : 

'^ Instruction must not be given to the lower 
orders; when they know as much as you and I, 
Marshal, they will no longer obey as they do to- 
day."« 

There were other salons than those cited in Paris, 

^ See his phrases in his MAnaire Histarique: also Mekhwr Grimm^ 
vide supray p. 280. 

' Letter from Catherine to Count Peter SoltykofT, quoted in Le Roman 
d*Une Imperatrice^ vide supra^ p. 494. 
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but they have not the same historical value. Among 
them may be cited that of Madame Doublet de 
Persan, who never left her apartment and who 
issued manuscript sheets of gossip. Two registers 
were always open on her table, one for authentic, the 
other for doubtful, news. One bureau d' esprit was that 
of Madame d'Houdetot, notable for the exceptional dis- 
play of harmony between herself and St. Lambert, 
who assisted in doing the honours. Another was 
that of Madame Dupin, concerning which Rousseau 
observed, "Though her reserved manners did not 
attract many young people, the society which fre- 
quented her drawing-rooms was for that very reason 
2JI the more dignified." The net result is to give the 
pleasantest survey of human society that has been 
possible in modern times, a society, however, soon 
to be engulfed in the Danse Macabre of the im- 
minent Revolution. 



WOMEN OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION 

HISTORY is more than its incidents, it is the 
movement of man.^ So runs one of the most 
recent enunciations of an American authority. To 
trace the decline and fall of French society towards its 
downfall in the Revolution would be beside the scope 
of this work, except so far as one cause has been shown 
in the increasing moral turpitude of the Court The 
Revolution was inevitable before Marie Antoinette 
ever entered France, but her careless extravagance 
and wilful folly undoubtedly accelerated the cata- 
strophe. If the hapless Queen reaped the whirl- 
wind, she merely gathered the harvest she had so 
injudiciously sown. 

A web of romance has been woven round a 
figure which only deserves pity because of the mis- 
fortunes that closed an unsatisfactory career. It is 
doubtful if Marie Antoinette was beautiful : for one 
thing, she had the Hapsburg lip, and also her brow 
was unshapely. Court flattery guided the obsequious 
pen of the panegyrist and the brush of the artist, but 
the real woman is difficult to discern. Certainly her 
mother, Marie Thdr^e, did not think her lovely ; still 
the blond de la reine became the vogue, and if a 
Queen attains the importance of being a social cult, 

^ lAf^s Enthusiasms^ by President Starr Jordan, of Stanford Uni- 
versity, 1907. 
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then, as with Cleopatra and Mary Stuart, posterity 
will thoughtlessly accept good looks over which un- 
prejudiced contemporaries never raved. Marie Antoi- 
nette was wilful, capricious, and captivating, with 
enough unreasonableness to ruin any monarchy. Her 
tactlessness culminated when she quarrelled with the 
one possible saviour of her family and of her aris- 
tocracy — Turgot — because he disapproved of her 
extravagance in jewellery. 

Even her adulating attendant, Mme. Campan, con- 
fesses she was barely educated. The neurotic women 
who represent certain sets to-day would say that all 
her follies were excusable because for seven years her 
husband did not make her a mother. When she was 
one, she only grew worse. The lax Court of Louis XV 
was scandalized by her contempt of etiquette. She 
drove in fiacres to public balls in Paris, compromised 
herself with the Comte d'Artois, ran the whole gamut 
of heedless and wilful high spirits, until the venomous 
Frederic the Great had a nude statue made of her 
with her name on it, and the outrage passed unrebuked. 
She dominated her slow husband and felt only con- 
tempt for him. 

Perhaps the climax, not only in the career of 
Beaumarchais but of his sovereign, was when she 
played Rosina in his Barber of Seville at Little 
Trianon. **The Queen was infinitely vivacious in 
her part."' During the rehearsals came the scandal of 
the diamond necklace and the arrest of Cardinal de 
Rohan. When the storm burst, Marie Antoinette 
received it, as she subsequently received every popular 
movement, with an indifference characteristic of the 
House of Hapsburg. Nothing could abase her pride, 
and during the folly of the famous repast of the Body- 

* The Friends of Voltaire^ S. G. Tallentyre, London, 1906, p. 262. 
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guards, when the national cockades were said to have 
been trampled upon/ she wandered round the tables, 
encouraging her mercenaries to resist the irresistible 
people. 

Once in Paris, with the mob rampant round her 
barred windows in the Temple, she clearly realized 
that her only hope of relief lay in succour from foreign 
arms, directly her own attempt at flight proved abor- 
tive. Among other fallacies now disproved is the 
piteous tale of her ill-treatment in prison.* Her down- 
fall was sufficiently crushing, but it was not aggravated 
by penury because the allowance for her maintenance 
was ample. Her condemnation was entirely on sus- 
picion, for no adequate proofs were brought forward 
at her trial. '' My plan is not denial ; it is the truth 
that I have said, and I persist in that," was her dig^ni- 
fied assertion. To the basest suggestion ever made 
by an advocate, she retorted : 

" I have not answered, because Nature refuses to 
answer such a charge brought against a mother. I 
appeal to all the mothers that are here." 

Grey at thirty-eight, the guillotine embraced one 
more dignified in misfortune than in success. 

This hapless Isolde found a loving Brangane in the 
faithful Princess de Lamballe, universally regarded as 
fascinating, and against whom the worst criticism has 
been that she had bad hands.' Whilst the Queen 
was captivated by the more attractive manners of the 
Duchess de Polignac, the friendship cooled. In the 
hour of need she was beside her mistress ; then fled 

' Mimoires of Mtne, Rochejacquelin^ Paris, p. 40. She was present, 
and denies this, however. 

* Histoiredu Tribunal RivoluHonnaire^ Paris, 1866; Marie AntoineiU 
d, la Conciergerie^ Paris, 1863 ; both by Campardon ; also Louis XVII^ 
by A. de Beauchesn^, Paris, 1853. 

' Mhnoires of Madame de Genlis^ Paris, 1825. 
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to England, where she intrigued with desperate energy. 
Back in France, she fell a victim on reluctantly emerg- 
ing from one prison to go to another. Her head, cleft 
with an axe by some unknown butcher, was paraded 
on a pike in front of the window of her imprisoned 
mistress,^ whilst her body was hacked into little pieces 
and obscenely handled. 

She was one of the gentlest of Frenchwomen, and 
yet, with all their charm. Frenchwomen are not gener- 
ally gentle. United to their energy is the fact that 
many of them grow moustaches, even at an early age, 
and women with moustaches have usually masculine 
qualities. According to one German : " Of the French 
of all centuries it can be said that they have always 
been under a woman's thumb . • . and as the cen- 
turies pass, these peculiarly energetic women gain 
such influence in France that history can be divided 
into whole periods according to the ruling women. "^ 
There is some truth in this. 

Just as the Revolution forms the climax to all the 
French history that had preceded it, so women took 
a sig^nificant lead in that convulsion. According to 
Michelet, "women formed the vanguard"' of the 
movement They directed and they encouraged ; too 
often they resembled furies exulting in the unre- 
strained exercise of the passion of cruelty. It was 
not until Napoleon established an Empire that women 
became coerced. Napoleon himself found a tremen- 
dous motive-force in Josephine, but he valued women 
imperially. He pulled their ears, upbraided them, 
made use of them, but always masterfully even when 

^ La Princesse de LamMle^ by de Lescure, Paris, 1864. 

* Deutsche Geschichte Im. ig Jadt,<^ by Heinrich von Treitschkes, 
Leipzig, 1879, ^^ 1- 

' Les Femmes de la Rivolution^ by Michelet, edited by Clar^tie, Paris, 
1898. 
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he loved And they curtsied to him and accepted his 
valuation of them. During the Revolution it was 
different Amid the so-called equality of man, woman 
shrilly claimed a place maintained by excess of excite- 
ment and a banal disregard for the usual refinements 
intuitive in her sex. 

The Revolution was a democratic movement against 
the aristocracy, and the women of the Halles directed 
their fury against the ladies of the privileged classes. 
They deprived them, in the name of liberty, of the 
rights they formerly possessed. For instance, abbesses 
ranked with abbots, and contributed their votes with 
those of the clergy, because women in possession of a 
fief enjoyed the right to vote in municipal and pro- 
vincial assemblies. It has also been proved that nobles 
and clergy were elected to the National Assembly by 
the votes of women.* 

That National Assembly grandiloquently entrusted 
the protection of the Convention to the wives and 
mothers of Frenchmen " so that the oak of the citizens 
might be entwined with the myrtle of love." The 
National Convention further laid down that the term 
" citoyen " was as applicable to the citizen-woman as 
to the citizen-man. Liberty was to be regardless of 
sex. Political equality was set up, at least in theory. 
But up to 1789 there had been no suffragettes, 
such as we now see in England. The only im- 
portant demand for political rights for wo^en came 
in 1788 from a man, Condorcet, who had found an 
affinity in an intellectual and lovely woman much 
younger than himself. His ideas received no active 
reproduction until the publication of the treatise on 

^ Women in the French Revolution^ by Theodor Bitterauf. Lecture 
in the Jewish Branch of the Society for Promoting the Interests of 
Women, January 31st, 1906. 
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the subjection of woman by John Stuart Mill. The 
more thoughtful women were concerned with the 
question of education. What Rousseau had voiced 
in such exquisite prose was bearing fruit in many 
breasts. The common education of both boys and 
girls at the expense of the State was a favbured 
proposal, whilst the national festivals — on which much 
stress was laid because they exercised such fascination 
over the French, who are naturally vivacious — ^were 
enlisted in the service of popular education. 

With this Condorcet was not satisfied. Following 
up his previous views, he now published an essay ^ 
^•on the admission of women to civic rights" which 
would be absolutely topical to-day. His contention 
was that the intellectual incapacity of a woman cannot 
be proved, as it merely results from difference of 
education. As a counterbalance to those men who 
are superior to women, there are also many women 
superior to the average male. To the oft-quoted 
statement that a woman obeys her feelings in prefer- 
ence to her conscience, he retorts by attributing any 
fault to social influence and to injudicious up-bringing. 
The lack of genius in women he regards as no argu- 
ment against their having votes, because stupidity 
has never disfranchised men. The influence of women 
over men he regards as so much the more terrible as 
it is the more concealed. If it be open he assents to 
it In scathing answer to the allegation that the 
exercise of political rights unfits women for their 
vocation, he replies that it would be no more likely 
to spoil women for their households than workmen 
for their trades. All equality, he contends, is con- 
ducive to morality, for inequality not only leads to 
corruption, but is almost its only source. 

> Collected Works ofCoHdorcety edited by Aiago, Paris, voL viii. 
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Condorcet wrote thus» inspired by a wife who was 
also a friend ; one achieving social success and estima- 
ting it very low. He — ^himself a marquis — proposed 
the abolition of brevets of nobility, and was elected 
a member of the National Convention. Then, a true 
aristocrat at heart, he issued an Appeal on the project 
of the new Constitution. Denounced by Chabot, he 
was for nine months protected by the widow of Vemet, 
the sculptor, a woman who knew that, for a man 
without the least claim on her, she was endangering 
her own life. Madame Condorcet, reduced to beggary, 
earned her living by painting miniatures, and some- 
times, disguised as a peasant, spent a few moments 
with her husband in his hiding-place. After the fall 
of the Girondins he was arrested, but cheated the 
guillotine by means of a poison he had long carried 
concealed in a ring. For her child's sake the loving 
wife had petitioned for a divorce. She obtained it, 
six weeks after her husband's death. She survived him 
many years, residing peacefully in Paris, and though 
she had suffered trials which would have crushed 
most women, she always called herself happy because 
she had inspired a great devotion. She merited it 

The Revolution had authorised divorce, whereas 
the Church had never recognized it Numbers of 
women availed themselves of this State liberation. 
Another of the acts of the Revolution was to free 
women from parental authority, an innovation abso- 
lutely antagonistic to the Gallic temperament, where 
family principles are inviolable so far as outward 
respect goes. Such changes would alone account 
for any individual feminine irregularities, the over- 
turning of inherited mental conditions being so 
complete. 

It was one of the curious preludes to the Revolution 
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that so many of the aristocracy were democratic — a 
thing paralleled in social England of to-day. At the 
Palais Royal debates were inaugurated by Abb6 
Fanchet, who endeavoured to form a sort of free- 
masonry lodge consisting of a social circle of friends of 
truth. Even here the negative argument was heard : 

**The woman's throne is in the midst of her 
family. Her honour is in the honour of the chil- 
dren she has reared. Cornelia was neither senator, 
nor general, nor consul. She was mother of the 
Gracchi." 

Then uprose a Dutch dame, Etta Palm, who deftly 
utilized the prevalent craze for imitating the ancient 
Romans : 

" As the French have become Romans, we copy 
' the virtues and patriotism of the Roman women." 

She won the unanimous approval of her hearers, 
but modest demands such as she and Condorcet made 
were soon to be surpassed. 

Olympia de Gonges became the mouthpiece of the 
feminine progressive movement, and it is curious that 
she adopted her energetic tone when far advanced in 
middle age. She had become a widow at sixteen,^ 
after being regarded as a prodigy of childish know- 
ledge. She wrote plays, poetical letters and pamph- 
lets, one biting sarcasm, long popular, being that 
she kept a secretary to teach her orthography. It 
was she who matched the declaration of the rights 
of man with a declaration of the rights of woman, 
commencing : 

" Woman is born free and with equal rights with 

man. Social differences ought only to be based on 

common advantage." 

* Trots Femmes de la RivoluHon^ L. Lacour, Paris, 1900. 
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Prophecy lurked in her tenth article : 

** Woman has the right to mount the scaffold ; 
she must also have a similar right to mount the 
platform of the orator.** 

Two years later she exceeded the bounds of Robes- 
pierre's patience, and he sent her to the guillotine. 
She promptly pleaded that she was about to become 
a mother, in the phrase : 

" My enemies will not see my blood flow, for I 
am about to give the Republic a citizen." 

It was found to be a lie invented from fear of death. 
On the scaffold she denied that she was a daughter 
of Louis XV, and condemned her own "fatal desire for 
fame. I wanted to become some one." The falling 
axe formed the bourne of her destiny. 

How far it was imagined women would attain may 
be gathered from An Address to the Fair Sex about 
the Present Revolution,^ in which it was stated that 
they alone would derive benefit from the movement 
because differences of birth and money must dis- 
appear and girls be free to dispose of their hands and 
property. The rich could then marry girls without 
dowers, and women, being obliged to undertake new 
duties, must display more firmness of judgment No 
novels must they read except Tilimaque, and no more 
must they be led by monks and priests. 

Here again the Revolution as affecting women was 
brought back to the emancipation from the clergy, 
which had been preached by the Encyclopaedists. 
This is far from what is known as complete emancipa- 
tion ; but even political power was not personally 

< Published at Orleans in 179a See Les Femmes (TOrUans, by 
C. Bloch. 
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coveted by Madame Roland.^ She is a crystalline 
figure, this lady of Lyons, coming to Paris as the 
wife of the elderly deputy, she herself being thirty- 
eight, with lovely black hair flowing down to her 
waist, and soft proud eyes. Joy that merged into 
peace was her characteristic, with an unwonted lack 
of self-consciousness. Her favourite reading was Plu- 
tarch, her favourite philosopher her own husband. 
She became the centre of the Girondists, but herself 
played no part. Quoting from her letters : 

'' I was present at these meetings, but I knew 
right well i^hat was becoming to my sex, and never 
departed from it I sat outside the circle, either 
occupied with needlework or writing whilst they 
consulted." 

And Etienne Dumont states : 

** I have seen several ministers and Girondist 
leaders at her house. A woman seems a little out 
of place there. But she did not take part in the 
discussion, she usually remained at her writing- 
table, writing letters, and generally seemed occupied 
with other things, although she lost no word." 

What her writing could be we are able to judge by 
the famous letter to the King, which purported to be 
by her husband : 

'' The Revolution is made in the soul ; it will be 
accomplished at the cost of blood and will be 
cemented with blood, if wisdom does not prevent 
calamities it is still possible to avoid" ^ 

* Die Tochter Und Die Gemahlin Eines Minisier Des R&volutiony by 
Schlosser in Archiv, und Gesch, von UtercUuTy Frankfurt, 1880. 
' MhnoireSy Madame Roland, Paris, voL ii., p. 115. 
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Her own time came, and she faced it with the 
composure of a brave woman. Of her demeanour 
there is this testimony : 

*' Something more than is usually found in the 
looks of women painted itself in those large black 
eyes of hers, full of expression and sweetness. She 
spoke to me often at the grate ; we were all atten- 
tive around her in a sort of admiration and astonish- 
ment; she expressed herself with a purity, with 
a harmony and a rhythm that made her language 
like music, of which the ear could never have 
enough. Her conversation was serious, not cold ; 
coming from the mouth of a beautiful woman, it 
was frank and courageous as that of a great man.''^ 

At the foot of the scaffold she asked for pen and 
paper to write the strange thoughts that were rising in 
her.' On this being refused she looked at the statue 
of Liberty and exclaimed, **Oh, Liberty, what things 
are done in thy name!" after which she insisted on 
being executed before Lamarche to give him courage. 
In her last letter she said her husband would not sur- 
vive her ; he committed suicide the day after he heard 
of her death, by running a sword-stick through his 
heart 

Madame Roland had been incarcerated tin the cell 
once occupied by Charlotte Corday, the Judith of 
French history — an animated, decided, self-sacrificing, 
patriotic girl. She was the daughter of a man of high 
lineage, belonging to one of the oldest families in 
Normandy. On her mother's premature death she 
undertook in mere childhood the household manage- 
ment, her charm to others being contrasted with the 

' Sur ies Prisons^ by Riouffe, voL i., p. 55. 
' Introduction to her Mimoires^ vol. i., p. 68. 
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severity of treatment she always manifested to her- 
self.^ Having at fourteen, entered a convent at 
Caen, she remained there eight years, until its 
abolition by the Convention. Then she returned to 
her father, a man of high principles and broad, 
tolerant views. 

She had become a serious young woman, much 
occupied with reading, her favourite authors being 
Rousseau and RaynaL The latter — an unfrocked 
Jesuit — had composed a Philosophic History to which 
Grimm and Diderot had contributed. Some of his 
historical works came into the hands of Napoleon as a 
boy. Charlotte Corday found relaxation in drawing 
and in music. She was intensely imbued with the 
pseudo-classicism then current Examples of Repub- 
lican virtue in ancient history formed her standard, 
beneath which contemporary humanity in her esteem 
fell far short. This in no way deterred her from 
ardent interest in current affairs, and her view of the 
promiscuous employment of the guillotine was : 

"They have killed all those who would have 
given us freedom ; they are executioners, nothing 
else." 

Her charitable efforts on behalf of the poor in the 
vicinity of her home brought her in contact with Bar- 
baroux, the local Deputy,* and through him with the 
Girondists. From them she obtained the idea that 
Marat was the one national danger. "This wild 
beast who would devour France with the fire of civil 
war " had to be removed. Of course no one man at 
that time stood for so much as this maiden in her 
country home imagined. Her dream was to kill Marat 

1 Charlotte Corday t by R. Focke, Leipzig, 1895. 
* Mdmmres^ by Meillan, Paris, p. 75. 
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at the summit of the Mountain in the Convention, 
with this appeal to the people in her pocket : 

" My Fatherland ! your misfortunes break my 
heart I can offer you nothing but life, and I thank 
Heaven for the liberty which allows me to give it. 
I wish my last breath to benefit my fellow-citizens, 
that my head, carried round Paris, shall be the sign 
of unity to all friends of law, and that the just world 
shall declare that I was of use to mankind" 

It is evident that she left home prepared to die, and in 
her stern self-discipline the personal sacrifice never 
disturbed her. On arriving in Paris, she slept all that 
afternoon and throughout the night 

Marat, being ill, could receive her only in his house, 
and this he did not do until her second visit, after she 
had sent him a note stating she was from Caen, the 
seat of the rebellion, and *' will put it in your power to 
do France a great service." He received her in his 
bath, with Simonne Everard— who, in his own phrase, 
he had " married in the sight of Heaven "—hovering 
near. She told him of a plot, and when he questioned 
her, named some Deputies. 

"Their heads shall fall within a fortnight,"^ he 
exclaimed, turning in his bath to write down their 
names. 

She stabbed him to the heart with one thrust of 
a large knife she had bought in the Palais Royal. 

'' Help, dear!" cried Marat to Simonne, and died. 

Having entrenched herself behind some furniture 
until the arrival of the authorities, Charlotte Corday 
calmly surrendered. In prison she asked that her 

* Histoire ParlianufUaire^ vol xxviii., p. 301. 
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portrait should be painted, which was done. In a 
letter she wrote : 

" For two days I have been rejoicing with the 
most beautiful happiness of peace. The happiness 
of my country is mine. I have hated only one 
person, and I have shown with what intensity ; but 
there are thousands I have loved more than I have 
hated him. To-morrow at eight I shall be judged 
I shall have lived until now in order to speak the 
language of the Romans. Otherwise I do not 
know what the end will be like, and the end crowns 
the work. There is no need for me to feign indiffer- 
ence to my fate, for up to this moment I have not 
the least fear of death. I never valued life except 
as an opportunity of serving others." 

At her trial : 

** All these details are needless ; it is I who killed 
Marat" 

" By whose instigation ? " asked Tinville. 

''By no one's. I killed one man to save a 
hundred thousand; a villain to save innocents, 
a savage wild beast to give my country repose. 
I was a Republican before the Revolution ; I never 
wanted energy."^ 

She dated this : ^' The fourth day of the preparation 
of peace." That same evening, clad in a red dress as 
murderess, she was taken to execution in the Place de 
la Revolution. She declined priestly ministrations, and 
her calm smile was only disturbed by a blush when 
the assistants tore the handkerchief from her neck 
before the axe fell. The executioner struck the cheek 
of the severed head as he held it up, and was im- 
prisoned by the police for the act. 

^ Prods de Charlotte Corday^ Hist, Pari. xxviiL p. 321. 
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One other individual of very different calibre re- 
mains to be noticed. Historical investigation has 
demolished many of the legends connected with 
Th^roign^ de M^ricourt For example, she was never 
present at the storming of the Bastille. Marie 
Charpentier was in reality the woman who was given 
a pension for her energy on this occasion. When the 
women went in procession to Versailles— forcing 
respectable ones to go with the mob under the threat 
that otherwise their hair would be cut off — it was 
Reine Audu who was the ringleader. Th6roign6 
herself— ^a^«/^ mats nan depravie — ^was, however, 
a demagogue leader of such note that when she went 
to the Club of the Cordeliers, it was said that the 
Queen of Sheba had come to visit the Solomons of 
the district. Clad as an Amazon, with a Henry IV hat 
and a big plume set in it on her head, pistols in her 
belt and sword at her side, la belle Liegoise strutted 
about, a brazen recruiting officer, who ever wanted 
women to become Officers of Peace and Fraternity. 
In Belgium she was taken prisoner by the Austrians 
and conveyed to Vienna, where the Emperor Leopold 
had a conversation with her and released her. Back 
in Paris before the storming of the Tuileries, she was 
once seized by a party of Jacobins and publicly 
whipped, which helped to render her insane. To 
what extent lunacy eventually affected her brain may 
be gathered from the fact that a doctor has recorded 
that iced water was poured on her naked body with- 
out her evincing any sign of feeling. 

The degradation of the worst women was shown 
by their conduct in the galleries during the trial of 
the King, and in their lust for blood around the 
guillotine. Others of more intellectual bent had 
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joined the fraternal societies* to study law and to 
debate on the rights of man. All class denominations 
were of course here discarded. Circles widely differ- 
ing from these were formed in the provinces by 
women who had exchanged the thrall of the Church 
for active energy on behalf of their country, and many 
of the sex were decorated with medals on account of 
services rendered to the Republic. 

When religion was abolished from a distorted sense 
of patriotism* and the Worship of the Supreme Being 
set up, women were chosen as Goddesses of Freedom. 
It is a popular error to suppose these were of im- 
moral character. In the majority of cases they were 
honourable women chosen for their character rather 
than their beauty. In many districts girls from the 
best families were selected. Drawn by twelve horses, 
seated on a triumphal car, they wore the cap of 
liberty and distributed wreaths of leaves. One of the 
leading opera singers, Mademoiselle Maillard, presided 
over a Feast of Freedom held in the Church of Ndtre 
Dame, which was then called a Temple of Reason. 

This girl amused herself, as did so many others, 
by going about in male attire. Once, noticing an 
officer annoying a woman, she insulted him, and on 
the morrow fought a duel and severely wounded him. 
Soon after, women in men's clothes perambulated 
Paris, trying to force their sisters to adopt the same 
guise, and the discussion caused a serious tumult 
The Committee of Public Safety thereupon decided that 
women should take no part in government, and closed 
all clubs in which the sex showed political tendencies. 

The vogue with women now took another turn. 

^ La FAmnisme Pendant la Rivoluiion^ by A. Aulard, Revue Bleue^ 
March 19, 1896. 

> Le Culte de la Raisan et le Culte de tktre Suprhne^ A. Aulard, 
Paris, 1892. 
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They collaborated with the dandies in fantastic follies. 
Les Merveilleuses wandered about in transparent, in- 
decent attire, or adopted outrageous Roman costume 
with rings on their bare sandalled feet The climax 
came when a man wearing merely a loin-cloth walked 
through the streets of Paris between two women with- 
out a shred of clothing. This was too much for the 
mob, and they had to fly for their lives. Madame 
Tallien, a Spaniard by birth, was one of those who 
exulted in the unbridled extravagance of freedom that 
followed the Reig^ of Terror. She was, however, 
the first to reopen a salon, and thus headed the 
inevitable spirit of reaction. 

The woman-soldier was another creation of the 
period.* At least fifty such are recorded — ^mostly girls — 
who actually took their share in active warfare. One 
was only sixteen. The best known are Felicity and 
Theophila Femig, daughters of an official on the 
Belgian frontier. Attired in male clothing they 
joined in the resistance of the peasants against the 
Austrians, and by permission of Dumouricz entered 
the army, being subsequendy taken prisoners. After 
they were released they again fought at Jemappes, and 
their good name was as much vaunted as their beauty. 
Most of the more middle-aged Amazons preferred to 
enter the cavalry, and many received pensions on 
account of wounds or for heroic conduct When it 
was found that other women besides combatants were 
in the camp, disorganizing discipline, all except vtvan- 
di^res and washerwomen were forbidden. To-day the 
intrepid valour of martial citizenesses forms a com- 
paratively forgotten page in the strange history of 
those distraught but pregnant times. 

1 Les Femmes Soldats de la Rivolution, by Gerhaur. La Revue 
Franqaisey July, 1904. 



ENGLISH WOMEN OF THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 

TO turn to the English woman of the eighteenth 
century after contemplating her French sister of 
the same period is like eating a penny bun after enjoy- 
ing a delicate Eclair. The one was provincially insular 
and narrow-minded, whereas the other was delicious, 
vivacious, and almost too broad in her views. To 
every self-respecting, fox-hunting, hard-drinking Eng- 
lishman — ^and also to the austere Quaker and un- 
redeemably horizon-limited shopkeeper — the Con- 
tinent was the devil's stock-pot, and though he 
allowed his women folk to ape, and vulgarize, French 
fashions, he otherwise thanked God they w are not like 
those other women — which most decidedly they were 
not. Beautiful truly, talkative occasionally, but never 
saying what was terse or memorable, the English- 
women of the eighteenth century were plebeianly 
respectable, and possessed a dullness which was 
insular if aristocratic. There were sweet, winsome 
and clever women, of course, but they were afforded 
slender opportunities amid such surroundings and 
repressive up-bringing. Nor did public opinion 
approve of social emancipation. It was good form to 
protest against the mere insinuation of being a blue- 
stocking, and a woman's worst foes were the censorious 
prudes of her own sex. 

The nation suffered profound loss through the Court 
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not being representative, or of paramount importance. 
This loss reflected with much severity on the female 
sex, which gives the tone to all society. If the 
standard set in the highest circles is obviously dull and 
also is censorious when it is not coarse, the example 
must radiate through every social set in the realm. 
The monarchy of the Hanoverian dynasty was a 
foreign importation, tolerated for utilitarian purposes, 
but neither venerated nor admired The first two 
Georges were Germans, who loathed England and 
used it for Hanoverian purposes. They imported 
German wives and German mistresses, all as fat, as 
dull, and as soulless as can be found anywhere in 
history. To quarry in the mud-heap of their doings 
would serve no purpose. 

George III, educated in England, accorded well 
with the bucolic middle-class taste. Had that pleasant, 
youthful romance with Lady Sarah Lennox not been 
nipped in the bud, he might have grown less obstinate 
and less obtuse. His clever mother, Augusta of Saxe- 
Coburg, arranged his marriage with Princess Charlotte 
of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, a woman of overpowering 
mediocrity, soon blessed with a quiverful of children 
who agreed only to disagree. In the respectable 
stupidity of that methodical Court at Windsor, Fanny 
Bumey at least learnt one lesson in economy, for the 
Queen told Mrs. Delany : 

'' I picked that book up on a stall. Oh ! it is 
amazing what good books there are on stalls. Oh ! 
I don't pick them up myself. But I have a servant, 
very clever, and if they are not to be had at the 
booksellers, they are not for me more than 
another." 

If this was the way the greatest lady fn the land en- 
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couraged literature, it was only the toadyism of 
Dr. Johnson which was likely to reverence the ignor- 
ance of King George. Small wonder that those who 
were in some degree cosmopolitans gave the Court a 
cold shoulder, or else — ^like Lord Hervey — clung to 
it out of a chivalric but bored emotion. Macaulay 
wrote an eloquent diatribe upon Miss Burney having 
become a maid of honour when she was the most 
popular writer of fictitious narrative in English, and 
observes that she might now and then console herself 
for the loss of Burke and Windham's society by joining 
in the celestial colloquy of His Majesty's equerries. 
As a picture of the mode of existence, the following 
passage must be quoted : 

** The history of an ordinary day was this. Miss 
Burney had to rise and dress herself early, that she 
might be ready to answer the royal bell which rang 
at half-past seven. Till about eight she attended in 
the Queen's dressing-room, and had the honour of 
lacing her august mistress's stays and putting on the 
hoop, gown, and neckerchief. The morning was 
chiefly spent in rummaging drawers and laying fine 
clothes in their proper places. Then the Queen 
was to be powdered and dressed for the day. Twice 
a week her Majesty's hair was curled and craped ; 
and this operation appears to have added a full hour 
to the business of the toilette. It was generally 
three before Miss Burney was at liberty. At 
five she had to attend her colleague, Madame 
Schwellenberg, a hateful old toad-eater, as illiterate 
as a chambermaid, as proud as a whole German 
Chapter, rude, peevish, unable to bear solitude, 
unable to conduct herself with common decency in 
society. With this delightful associate Frances 
Burney had to dine and pass the evening. All her 
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scanty stock of broken English was employed to 
express the contempt with which she regarded the 
author of Evelina and Cecilia. Between eleven 
and twelve the bell rang, and Miss Burney had to 
pass twenty minutes or half an hour in undressing 
the Queen."* 

Such was the daily routine of the writer that 
Burke was calling the first woman of her age. Mrs. 
Delany has testified : 

'' Miss Burney 's novels, excellent as they are, are 
her meanest praise. Her admirable understanding, 
tender affections, and sweetness of manners make 
her invaluable to those who have the happiness to 
know her." * 

This praise from a fastidious judge of female man- 
ners and morals in her eighty-sixth year, of a famous 
writer aged thirty-three, is a significant testimony. 
Miss Burney was the daughter of Dr. Charles Burney, 
a fashionable music master. By disposition she was 
shy and silent ; her best novels were written when her 
knowledge of books was astonishingly small, and she 
does not appear to have been even a student of fiction. 
Johnson, Garrick, Gibbon, Burke, Reynolds and 
Sheridan were all intimates in the little drawing-room 
*' crowded with peers, peeresses, ministers and ambas- 
sadors," and the study of humanity was her real 
occupation. 

In that truly British spirit of horror of anything 
intellectual — to be noted to-day when most ladies pre- 
fer the society of brainless sportsmen to that of more 

^ Madame UArblay^ by Lord Macaulay, Edinburgh Review^ January, 

1843 

' Autobiography and Correspondence^ Mrs. Delany. 
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intellectual men — the second Mrs. Burney severely 
lectured her stepdaughter when she evinced a dis- 
position to write, and instead encouraged her to hem 
and stitch.^ Eventually she published Evelina anony- 
mously, of which the success was enormous. Dr. 
Johnson was especially approbatory, and it was at 
Mrs. Thrale's house at Streatham, where he was re- 
siding, that Miss Burney received the warmest eulogies. 
Cecilia, on its publication, was more impatiently awaited 
than any novel by Sir Walter Scott or Charles 
Dickens. Yet the author was immolated at Court as 
has been described, and became so absorbed in Court 
traditions that in her diary she could write : " Good 
heavens ! What an insult ! How indignant we all feel 
here no one can say," when the House of Commons 
presumed to inquire if the King was mad or not 

At last, released from her royal bondage, she married 
M. D'Arblay, listened with rapture to Madame de 
Stael and to Talleyrand, wrote a third novel, Camilla, 
for which she is said to have received the then record 
sum of three thousand guineas, became a devoted 
mother, lived until 1840, and remains an English im- 
mortal — chiefly owing to her success in depicting 
character with humour. 

She is the latest figure among eighteenth-century 
Englishwomen — though, indeed, her origin was Irish, 
a fact to which she may have owed her gift of humour. 
Among the earlier was the grim one of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough. She had won the devotion 
of her mistress Queen Anne,* and the silly intimacy of 
the two under the names of Mrs. Morley and Mrs. 
Freeman was as great as their subsequent enmity. 

* The House in St, Martinis Street, by Constance Hill, London, 1906. 
' '' Who, when in good humour, was meekly stupid, and when in bad 
humour was sulkily stupid" (Lord Macaulay in his History). 
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There is of course no historical foundation for the 
spilling of that mythical glass of water which Voltaire 
declared "changed the fate of all Europe," In her 
youth her expressive, charming features and profusion 
of fine hair had won the heart of the gallant Churchill, 
and to the end her influence over him was unbounded. 
It is impossible, in anything she ever did, wrote, or 
said, to discover any indication of superior under- 
standing. Yet the hero who could win Blenheim 
and Ramillies whilst cajoling those petty foreign 
allies was inspired by her, wrote her letters of adula- 
tion when the issues erf" kingdoms himg on his atten- 
tion, and to his own avarice added her greed for 
possessions, of which Blenheim Palace is one standing 
memorial. Sarah inspired Marlborough just as Lady 
Hamilton inspired Ndson, but personally she inspires 
no admiration. Her violent lampoons against the 
Queen and the Tory administration were in execrable 
taste even in that tasteless age. It is true that when 
she was a widow at the age of sixty-two Lord 
Coningsby and the Duke of Somerset vainly sought 
her hand — ^probably because her wealth was enormous. 
Her career closed with the composition of her virulent 
Vindication of herself and of her husband. Moral 
amid immorality in youth, she was vindictive in an 
epoch when the venom of Pope only dignified by its 
talent the coarser slanders of inferior Grub Street 
As a shrieking sister uttering diatribes, the Duchess 
of Marlborough was as dishonourably abusive as 
any of them, being blind to the obvious fact that 
the origin of whatever annoyances she suffered arose 
from her own villainous temper. 

Between this Duchess and Madame D'Arblay lay 
that dreary eighteenth century in England, in which 
woman had no career open to her except to marry. 
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The whole moral education of the sex was towards 
grovelling self-sacrifice. At the worst a woman 
might rail, scold, or grumble, but she always had to 
practise self-immolation. Public opinion insisted on 
that, and the prevalent sentimentality only encour- 
aged it. Whilst it is the fashion to hold up the 
maternal virtues of the eighteenth century to the 
more occupied woman of to-day, it may be hinted that 
that a so-called model mother boarded out her own 
children until they, had outgrown the most trouble- 
some period of infancy.^ Under the mother's eye the 
education and training of a girl was completely 
subordinated to the tastes and demands of men ; the 
ideal was to be commonplace. For instance, the 
sister of Sir Joshua Reynolds, in an essay on Taste, 
much admired by Dr. Johnson, said : — 

''The love of praise in a female breast should 
never transcend the domestic sphere ; perhaps the 
most perfect feminine mind habitually aims at 
nothing higher than exemption from blame." 

This coincides with Lord Lyttleton's *' Advice to a 
Lady " :— 

Seek to be good, but aim not to be great, 
A woman's noblest station is retreat; 
Her fairest virtues fly from public sight. 
Domestic worth, thai shuns too strong a light 

Lady Pennington, in a manual of advice to young 
ladies — ^how they broke those pretty empty heads with 
volumes of platitudinous admonitions !— observed : — 

" A sensible woman will soon be convinced that 
all the learning the utmost application can make 
her master of, will be, in many points, inferior to 

1 Side-Ughts on the Georgian Period^ by George Fasten, London, 
1902, p. 80. 
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that of a schoolboy. This reflection will keep her 
always humble, and will be a check to that loquacity 
which renders some women such insupportable 
companions." 

The result is seen in one of the Letters of Lord 
Chesterfield to His Son : — 

"Women have an entertaining tattle, some- 
times wit; but for solid reasoning good sense, I 
never in my life knew one who had it, or who 
reasoned or acted consequentially for twenty-four 
hours together. A man of sense only trifles with 
them, plays with them, humours and flatters them as 
he does a sprightly forward child, but he neither 
consults them about nor trusts them with serious 
matters, though he often makes them believe he 
does both ; for they love mightily to be dabbling in 
business which they always spoil, and being dis- 
trustful that men in general look upon them in a 
trifling light, they almost adore that man who talks 
to them seriously and seems to consult them« 
No flattery is too high or too low for them. They 
will greedily swallow the highest, and gratefully 
accept the lowest, and you may safely flatter 
any woman from her understanding down to her 
fan." 

After this one feels positively grateful that Dr. 
Johnson ''declared that a man of sense should meet 
a suitable companion in a wife. It was a miserable 
thing when the conversation could only be such as, 
whether the mutton should be boiled or roasted, and a 
probable dispute about that." The only Georgian 
who took woman seriously was the middle -class 
Richardson, and he made Clarissa merely a self-sufier- 
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ing individual, who could swoon, dissolve into tears, 
protest, and be deceived at the slightest opportunity. 

In a period when women virtually administered to 
men it was not astonishing that there was keen appre- 
ciation of feminine beauty. The story of the Gun- 
nings, as their latest biographer observes,^ is more like 
a fairy-tale than an episode in real life. They were 
Cornish by birth, and not Irish, as is generally sup- 
posed. However, they were brought up in Ireland in 
most impecunious fashion, but when they came to 
London it is no exaggeration to say that never were 
women so universally admired, although their manners 
at this time were childishly brusque and unrefined. 
Their mother was match-making. She meant Eliza- 
beth to marry the Duke of Hamilton. For a while he 
was difficult to secure. One evening he proposed and 
insisted that the marriage should be solemnized at once. 
At midnight in Mayfair Chapel a clergyman gabbled 
the service, and as no wedding-ring was handy, one 
was cut off a bed-curtain. In three weeks her sister 
Maria was united to Lord Coventry. 

*' At Court people clambered on chairs and tables 
to catch a glimpse of their triumphant loveliness ; 
outside St. James's Palace they were mobbed by an 
admiring crowd, and in country towns through 
which the Duchess of Hamilton passed people sat 
up all night to see her."* 

Lady Coventry was extremely silly. In Paris her 
clumsiness amused the Court, and she once declined 
to go to a reception given by Madame de Pompadour 
because her music lesson was at that hour. She told 
George II that the only sight she would like to see 

^ Famous Beauties of Two Reigns^ by Mary Craven, London, 1906, 
p. III. ' Ibi(L^ p. 115. 
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was a coronation, but when she complained of being 
mobbed in the Park, the astonished crowd on the fol- 
lowing Sunday saw her parading amid an escort of 
fourteen Yeomen of the Guard. Her husband at first 
forbade her to use cosmetics — an injunction which 
made her ridiculous in Paris — but after she violated 
this, some preparation of white lead induced consump- 
tion. The Duchess of Hamilton enjoyed a brief but 
unhappy alliance. She then became Duchess of Argyll, 
and in the end was mother of four dukes and wife of 
two. Of her proud but benevolent disposition many 
anecdotes are told, and Emma Hamilton owed her 
socially assured position to her influential kindness. 

The "beautiAil Duchess of Devonshire" was in- 
tensely human and impetuous as well as lovely. By 
birth a daughter of Lord Spencer, she was a great- 
granddaughter of Sarah Jennings. Her teeth and her 
complexion appear to have been equally dazzling, her 
magnificent hair was chestnut in hue, and her vitality 
and exquisite expression added vivacity to her looks. 
Even for an Englishwoman she appears to have 
walked badly, but she soon set the town agape with 
her daring combinations of style and colour in dress, 
and was apparently the first to cast aside the hoop. 
Her extrava&^ance led her to incur debts which were 
increased by her gaming propensities. Then she took 
the side of Fox, canvassed for him, and on one occa- 
sion gave a butcher a kiss for his vote. She became 
the political opponent of the Duchess of Gordon, but 
after the death of Fox, to whom she was tenderly 
attached, her health gave way, and when dying of 
consumption she faintly begged the forgiveness of her 
husband, who was himself enamoured, as she knew, 
with Lady Elizabeth Foster, who was present at Fox's 
death-bed at Chatsworth. 
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Throughout this work the stage has been barely 
mentioned, because the dramatic art is one which, 
though suited to women, is not really of historic im- 
portance« But in the eighteenth century certain tra- 
gedy and comedy queens strutted their brief hour and 
were of some account, although respectability tried to 
be shocked even in the most virtuous cases. Peg 
Woffington must have possessed charming individu- 
ality. The beautiful Miss Farren became Countess of 
Derby, and well merited her position. There was a 
most notable family of Kembles, for on the feminine 
side alone posterity is familiar with the names of 
Sarah Siddons in one generation and of Fanny 
Kemble and Adelaide Sartoris in a later one. Of 
Mrs. Siddons, Dr. Johnson, in a letter to Mrs. Thrale, 
wrote :^ 

*' Mrs. Siddons, in her visit to me, behaved with 
great modesty and propriety, and left nothing behind 
her to be censured or despised. Neither praise nor 
money, the two powerful corrupters of mankind, 
seem to have depraved her." 

On her entry, as there happened to be no chair for 
her. Dr. Johnson said with a smile : 

** Madam, you who so often occasion a want of 
seats to other people will the more easily excuse the 
want of one yourself." 

It is recorded that they both agreed that Queen 
Katharine in Henry VIII was the most natural 
character conceived by Shakespeare, and Dr. Johnson 
took the opportunity to tell her that " Mrs. Porter, in 
the vehemence of rage, and Mrs. Clive, in the spright- 

1 Dated October 27, 1733. 
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liness of humour, I have never seen surpassed" Tra- 
dition relates that Mrs. Siddons carried her tragic 
theatrical manner into real life without any sense of 
incongruity. 

Few more pathetic romances flit across the pages 
of history than that of Perdita. Romantically beau- 
tiful, a young Irish girl induced Garrick to allow her 
to go on the stage, and almost immediately made a 
surreptitious marriage with an adventurer named 
Robinson. Mary Robinson became the rage, but her 
misadventures through her husband were many until 
she became the leading lady at Drury Lane at the 
age of eighteen. In a command performance of A 
Winter's Tale she bewitched the young affections of 
the future George IV. " Florizel to Perdita" was the 
address of the daily missive. " Unalterable to my 
Perdita through life " was inscribed in a miniature he 
gave her. Romantic meetings by moonlight at Kew, 
where the Prince was being strictly educated, led to 
her abandonment of the stage. Later the lovers 
appeared together in a carriage which had cost nine 
hundred guineas ; Perdita was radiant, and then, with- 
out warning, received a letter, "we must meet no 
more." She was the earliest among the many who 
found that the first gentleman in Europe was the 
vilest blackguard in Christendom. London being in- 
tolerable, Parisian society opened its arms to her, the 
Duke of Orleans giving elaborate entertainments in 
her honour and Marie Antoinette selecting her for 
special notice. Then came rheumatic fever, caught by 
impulsively driving in the rain to help a friend. After 
years of chronic invalidism she died within sight of 
Windsor Castle at Englefield Green, her dire poverty 
being cheered by the devoted affection of her only 
daughter. 
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Another and far more mysterious romance is that of 
Dean Swift with Stella and Vanessa. He was an 
embodied human tragedy, and he brought the lives of 
two singularly sweet and trustful girls to complete 
ruin. How far the mental malady, which clouded his 
life and found a reflection in his strange and strenuous 
writings, was accountable for his conduct it is not 
possible to say. Esther Johnson, known as Stella, was 
a child in candour and character when by age she was 
a woman. " One of the most beautiful, graceful, and 
agreeable young women. Her hair was of raven 
black; her eyes sparkling; and her mien one of 
thrilled animation."^ Swift won her heart with that 
strange conjunction of tyranny and petting by which 
he subjugated women. To this day it is unknown 
whether they were privately married by the Bishop 
of Clogher.^ One fact is certain ; that she made her 
will years after as a spinster and in her own maiden 
name ; moreover, they lived apart 

Dean Swift also came under the influence of Esther 
Vanhomrigh, known as Vanessa, daughter of the 
widow of a Dutch merchant. Stella appears to have 
been surprised at their friendship, which never ruffled 
the depth of her deep love for her hero. Vanessa 
seems to have made what is commonly called a dead 
set at him. She flattered his weaknesses and for his 
sake became a politician, *' whereas I never knew if 
you were Whigs or Tories," wrote Swift in h\s Journal 
to Stella. " Live for the good that the present moment 
can give," was Vanessa's word to him : " the love I 
bear you is not seated only in my soul ; there is not a 
single atom of my brain that is not blended with it. 

^ Swift, by Sir Henry Craik, London, 1892, 2 vols., vol. i., p. 79. 
^ Orrery and Delany both say so, and Sir Henry Craik confesses him- 
self convinced. He says the ceremony was solemnized in a garden. 
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Were I an enthusiast, you would be the deity I should 
worship." Small wonder that such observations 
affected the unsteady reason of the great cynic. 

They met occasionally, those two antagonistic 
women, who will never be disunited in the memory of 
posterity. Finally, Vanessa could bear the mystery 
no longer and wrote to ask Stella if she was married 
to Swift. Stella avowed the union, and sent the letter 
to the Dean, who rode at once to Marley Abbey, 
where Vanessa was then residing, threw an envelope 
containing her letter into her lap, strode silently out of 
the room and saw her no more. Vanessa only sur- 
vived a few weeks. ^ 

Stella had been moulded by the Dean, and her 
devotion was never rewarded, despite her long and 
patient waiting. She did not attempt to justify herself 
to her contemporaries. When on her death-bed, Swift 
declared : " I cannot come to see her die " ; but once he 
was at her side, and then she asked him to say she 
was his wife, on which he turned round on his heel and 
never spoke to her again.' Remorse perhaps mingled 
with his grief for her. Eventually they lay in the same 
grave. In Swift's desk was found a tress of Stella's, 
and to it was attached these words : " Only a woman's 
hair.'' Every commentary can be made on this im- 
mortal phrase. No one can tell how Swift himself 
meant it 

Vastly different from Stella was ''the Madame du 
Defi^nd of the English capital," ' Elizabeth Montagu, 
whose supremacy as a hostess was acknowledged even 
though her affectation of information was severely 
ridiculed. ''She diffuses more knowledge than any 
woman I know, or indeed almost any man," was, how- 

^ Observations^ Delany, London, 1754, p. 5S. 

' Swifts by T. Sheridan, Dublin, 1784. ^ WraxalL 
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ever, Dr. Johnson's testimony. So precocious had 
been her childish proclivities that before the age of 
eight she had copied out all the Spectator. Her nick- 
name as a girl was " Fidget." ^ She ultimately became 
the first " blue-stocking," and was widely sought, 
perhaps for the reason she gave to Garrick why her 
parties were successful : " I never invite idiots to my 
house. "^ She must have modified this resolution in 
1 79 1, when King George, Queen Caroline, and seven 
hundred guests accepted her hospitality at a breakfast 
Her mansion, designed by Stuart and Bonomi, built 
by Adams, and decorated by Angelica, Zucchi, and 
Cipriani, was magnificent. Oddly enough, Horace 
Walpole observes " there was not a morsel of gilding," 
whereas its gilded walls and ceilings were the talk of 
the town. Each May- Day Mrs. Montagu entertained 
the chimney-sweeps of London to roast beef and 
plum-pudding. Her great friend was another *' blue- 
stocking," Elizabeth Carter. They were known as 
Mind and Matter. Of her, too, Dr. Johnson has some- 
thing to say ; " A man is in general better pleased 
when he has a good dinner on his table than when 
his wife talks Greek. My old friend, Mrs. Carter, 
could make a pudding as well as translate Epictetus 
from the Greek, and work a handkerchief as well as 
compose a poem." Yet her father often gave up 
teaching her as a girl, owing to her stupidity. Her 
pertinacious industry, however, conquered, though she 
incurred lifelong headaches by undue use of snuff and 
by chewing green tea, both for the purpose of keeping 
awake to study. Solidity rather than brilliance 
characterised her mental capacities. 

* Fond of dancing and restless, ^ handsome, £at, and merry." Auto- 
biography^ Del^iy, vol. ii., p. 95. 

« Hist MSS. Comm,, 9 Rep., Pt II, p. 48a 
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Far more notable was Lady Mary Wortley 
Montagu, daughter of Lord Kingston, one of the 
bluestockings who have forced themselves on the 
attention of contemporaries and posterity. " By the 
help of an uncommon memory and indefatigable 
labour/' she taught herself Latin, being left to "the 
care of an old governess who, though perfecdy good 
and pious, wanted capacity/' At eight her father 
made her the toast of the Kit-Cat Club, and as 
none of the other members had seen her, she was 
brought in and made a member. She married by 
preference a man considerably older than herself, 
to whom she remained sincerely attached Her 
wedding had been by elopement, and eventually they 
went to Constantinople, where he was ambassador. 
The unfortunate episode of her life was her friend- 
ship for Pope, who blackened her after their quarrel. 
That she incurred the enmity of Horace Walpole is 
not surprising. He gives a disgusting account of 
her slovenly appearance, impudence, avarice, and 
absurdity.^ In middle age, when a leader of fashion, 
she left her husband in order to reside on the Conti- 
nent, which she did for more than twenty years. 
Writing to her daughter towards the close of that 
period, she observes : 

** My life is so near a conclusion that where 
or how I pass it, if innocently, is almost become 
indifferent to me. I have outlived the greater 
part of my acquaintance, and, to say the truth, 
a return to crowd and bustle after my long retire- 
ment would be disagreeable to me. Yet, if I could 
be of use either to your father or your family, I would 

* Letters of Horace Walpole^ ed. by Cunningham, London, 1857, 
voL i., p. 55. 
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venture shortening the insignificant days of your 
affectionate mother." * 

She returned in her seventieth year, so soon as 
she became a widow. Among her merits may be 
mentioned a great regard for Fielding, above all for 
Tom JaneSy and in her copy she wrote ^^ Ne plus 
ultra'* ^ Her severe taste, one marked by sense 
rather than tenderness, made Richardson intolerable 
to her. Certainly she warmly appreciated her own 
penmanship, judging from the remark, ** Keep my 
letters, they will be as good as Madame de S6vign^'s 
forty years hence." This is her account of a visit to 
the Sultana : 

" I went to see the Sultana Haften, favourite of 
the late Emperor Mustapha, who you know (or 
perhaps you don't know) was deposed by his 
brother, the reigning Sultan Achmet, and died a 
few weeks after, being poisoned as it was generally 
believed. This lady was, immediately after his 
death, saluted with an absolute order to leave the 
seraglio and choose herself a husband among the 
great men of the Porte. I suppose you may 
imagine her overjoyed at this proposal. Quite the 
contrary : these women, who are called and esteem 
themselves queens, look upon this liberty as the 
greatest disgrace and affront that can happen to 
them. She threw herself at the Sultan's feet and 
begged him to poignard her, rather than use his 
brother's widow with that contempt She repre- 
sented to him, in agonies of sorrow, that she was 
privileged from this misfortune by having brought 
five princes into the Ottoman family; but all the 

^ Letters of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu^ ed. by Moy Thomas, 
London, 1887, vol.i., p. Ixvii. 

^ Introductory Ajiecdotes, Ibid.^ p. cxxv. 
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boys being dead, this excuse was not received. She 
chose Bekir Effendi, then Secretary of State and 
above fourscore years old, to convince the world 
that she firmly intended to keep the vow she had 
made, of never suffering a second husband to ap- 
proach her bed She has no black eunuchs for 
guard, her husband being obliged to respect her 
as a queen and not inquire at all what is done in her 
apartment, where I was led into a large room, with 
a sofa the whole length of it covered with pale 
blue figured velvet on a silver ground. She did 
not seem to me to have ever been so beautiful as 
the fair Fatima, but her dress was something so 
surprisingly rich — the whole must be worth above 
a hundred thousand pounds sterling. 

•' She gave me a dinner of fifty dishes of meat, 
which were placed on the table but one at a time, 
and was extremely tedious. . . . The Sultana seemed 
in very good humour and talked to me with the 
utmost civility. Sometimes the Sultan diverts him- 
self in the company of all his ladies, who stand in a 
circle round him. But this seemed to me neither 
better nor worse than the circles at most Courts. 
. . . The Sultana is what one would naturally expect 
to find a Turkish lady, willing to oblige, but not 
knowing how to go about it, and it is easy to see in her 
manner that she has lived secluded from the world 
. . . My letter is insensibly grown so long, I am 
ashamed of it. This is a very bad symptom. *Tis 
well if I don't degenerate into a regular story-teller. 
It may be our proverb, that knowledge is no burthen, 
may be true as to oneself, but knowing too much 
is very apt to make us troublesome to other 
people." ^ 

' Written to Countess of Mar at Pera in 171 8. Ibtd^ voL L, p. 21& 
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Could a greater contrast be found than the tolerant 
woman writing this picture of eastern life and Mary 
WoUstonecrafty "one of the forces that helped to 
mould the nineteenth century"?^ Her views were 
towards human emancipation. In her Vindication 
of the Rights of Women^ a crude, assertive book, she 
writes with honest fearlessness, striking original lines 
of thought on every subject During the French 
Revolution, as marriage was impossible, she trusted 
herself to an American, who deserted her and her 
child. Then she met the middle-aged philosopher — 
and subsequent humbug — Godwin. He was very 
averse to marriage, and when it was eventually 
solemnized each retained their separate lodgings, con- 
tinuing their literary work. A few days after the 
birth of the daughter who was to marry Shelley and 
write Frankenstein^ the mother died. In that daugh- 
ter's words : 

'' Open as day to melting charity, with a heart 
brimful of generous affection, yearning for sympathy, 
her life had been one course of hardship, poverty, 
lonely struggle, and bitter disappointment '* 

The limitations of space in this work have regret- 
fully compelled the author, among so many necessitated 
omissions to say nothing of women as artists. But 
one exception to this rule of silence must be made in 
the case of Angelica Kaufimann. To this pretty 
German painter, Sir Joshua Reynolds went down on 
his knees at Ranelagh. She spent her youth in Eng- 
land, where she was the fashion of the hour. Of her, 
Oppermann, the critic has written : 

'* There have been few artists who remained as 

^ Mary WollsUmecraft Shelley^ by Hden Moore, 18S6, p. 23. 
u.- 
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she did, so persistently true to her own nature. She 
was always tender, womanly, sympathetic, and 
although occasionally she erred on the side ci 
exaggerated sentiment, she never offended against 
good taste. She leaves us a pleasant recollection of 
a sweet woman, who has in a certain d^ree in- 
fluenced the development of art Her memory will 
be always cherished, not only in her own country, 
but wherever art is reverenced." 

Daughter of a painter, her father early resolved that 
she should be a prodigy. When she was a baby her 
plaything was a chalk pencil Two years in Milan 
at a susceptible age unquestionably influenced her. 
Later, her brush was her passport everywhere. In 
London she was brought out by Lady Wentwortfa. 
She is mentioned in Sir Joshua Reynolds' note-books 
as '' Miss Angel." It was said she was never happf 
unless several suitors were at her feet Once at 
Drury Lane she found an arm of both Dance and 
Fuseli embracing her waist, and while her arms were 
folded in the front of the box she contrived to squeeze 
the hand of both.^ She pandered to the contemporary 
mania for classical poses and dress in portrait painting, 
and her prudery found one expression in a note of 
explanation : "to avoid the unnecessary indelicacy of 
painting Truth naked, I have clothed her in white, as 
significant of Purity." At Dr. Burneys she met the 
adventurer who called himself Count Hom» and 
married him surreptitiously. A deed of separation 
was eventually signed, and then her life became hope* 
lessly calm. Amid her success as a painter, her 
reverence for religious subjects may be cited from her 
note-book : 

^ So J. T. Smith C* Rainy Day Smith") in NoUektns and his Timis. 
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*' One day, when I found it impossible to convey 
to my canvas any idea of the majesty of Almighty 
God, I threw down my brush, saying, never again 
shall I attempt to interpret the Divine, which is 
impossible to human inspiration. I shall reserve 
the attempt for the time when I shall enjoy Heaven, 
supposing always that there should be such an art 
as painting there. "^ 

Eventually she contracted a second marriage in 
middle age with Zucchi. Founded on. esteem, it was 
peaceful, despite his morbid disposition. Middle age 
and later years were for the most part spent in Rome. 
She was wont to paint almost from dawn until light 
failed, and then by night held a salon to which Goethe 
came. " She herself is weary of painting for sale, but 
her old husband finds it profitable that she should 
do so."' She must have appealed strangely to the 
poet, considering she was forty-eight at the time when 
he wrote : '' Now that I am leaving Rome, I feel that 
I could wish to bind myself by closer ties to this 
fascinating woman." Their subsequent correspond- 
ence reveals a warm friendship. How different might 
have been Goethe's after-life, if he could have married 
her — and, possibly, have resided in Rome ! 

1 Angelica Kaujffmann^ by Frances Gerard, London, 1893, p. 1491 
' ItaiUnischi RHse^ Goethe, voL iL 



WOMEN OF THE TIME OF THE 
FRENCH EMPIRE* 

IT might have been thought that such a momen- 
tous historical upheaval as the French Revolution 
— in which women played so decisive a part — would 
have produced a new type, just as the United States 
has evolved that very specialized product which we at 
once recognize unmistakably as the American woman. 
Nothing of the kind, however, occurred. With the 
advent of Empire in France woman retrogressed, 
assuming a less commanding attitude beneath the 
domination of the dictatorial element. It needed the 
lapse of a generation before we are confronted by the 
new type personified by George Sand — ^the woman 
who is indifferent to even the outward simulation of 
respectability, which must apparently be the very 
sheet-anchor of her sex in civilization, more particu- 
larly when the real thing is lost. From this to de-fem- 
inization was but one further step ; lying in a future 
unconceived in the period of the French Empire. 

^ It would be absurd for each statement to select authorities out of 




of Lady Hamilton, Walter Sichel's, London, 1905 ; both likely to be the 
final word for a lone time to come. The adequate English biogra^y 
of Mme. de Staal has still to be written. Madame de Stail and Her 
Lovers^ by Francis Gribble, London, 1907, deals with the heroine from 
the view that the motives transfigure her conduct She ^meant wdl and 
fdt good,*' a quotation which will sufficiently illustrate the method of the 
book. 
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That epoch shows three dissimilar and most remark- 
able women — ^two French and one English — Madame 
de Stael, Madame R^camier, and Lady Hamilton. 
The rest lapse into a variegated and interesting back- 
ground. 

As for Josephine, she was a Creole, with the 
characteristic virtues and vices of her breeding. Her 
languorous, attractive, and ill-mannered individuality 
achieved a wholly unmerited importance because 
Napoleon loved her. She never loved Napoleon ; he 
was far too great ever to be loved by any woman. 
But he loved her madly, just as Nelson loved Emma 
Hamilton. So long as he loved Josephine, he was 
incited by his love for her to do those things that 
convulsed the world. From the time he discarded 
her, he encountered the misfortunes which began at 
Moscow and ended at St. Helena. So long as he 
idealized that unfaithful Creole, what he imagined her 
to be urged him to achieve heroic deeds. Thus far 
Josephine made history. Personally, she trails through 
the Court distracting Napoleon from his councils to 
settle the quarrels of her sisters. Self-satisfied and 
vulgar, but a little self-conscious, Josephine is one of 
the active forces of history, for she is a passive agent 
in the momentous issues created by the fascination she 
inspired in the heart of Bonaparte. 

Bom in 1 766, and dying two years after Waterloo, 
Madame de Stael is the great feminine figure of her 
time. Situated as she was — at the death of one vast 
historical epoch and at the conception of the new 
modern one — she retained something of the old and 
gave forth much of the new. In literature and in 
history critics unite in ascribing to her more of the 
genius than of the artist She was the witness of most 
of the episodes of her times, and in herself personifies 
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the impulsive heaMuneas tkai dkaaaenats tfaem. 
Both her parentt were inmiijh le. Of Infc orig^ 
but acclimatized in Gennaof. IL Necker, dK re- 
nowned banker, was bro u^ up m Gcaeva, aad inft 
came to Paris as Minister far that RcprihKr so At 
Court at Versailles. There masi 
remarkable about the apparentlj 
Curchod, daughter of a Swiss pasttw; hcraiisr fint she 
attracted the love of die eminent his so fiin . Gibbon, 
and then she threw herself into die arms of the fint 
financier of the day. The issue of that mairi^ p e was 
Germaine, the future Madame de Stad. Madame 
Necker, captivating and loyal to her horinnd, a 
coquette of unassailed purity, held the most catholic 
m/m in Paris. Of the things recorded of her, the 
most charming is that she spent five days at the bed- 
side of the dying BufTon in order to convert him to 
Christianity. Germaine, as a child, found hersdf 
idolised in the brilliant circle gathered at her modier's 
That mother apparently resolved to exfdcMt her pre- 
cocity ; her education was far too much forced. She 
was at her ease, at the age of eleven, in the conversa- 
tion of adults. Not only did she transcribe and make 
annotations, but before she was fifteen the Abb6 
Raynal wanted her to write on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. Overstrain brought a nervous 
collapse, and when the doctors ordered cessation 
of study, her mother's interest in her at once ended. 
She regained health and vivacity in the country, and 
the father she worshipped came to her at St Ouen, 
where she comforted him for his misfortunes. 

She grew up a beauty of the fleshy school Her 
features were not wonderful, but her black curls, her 
dark eyes, and her significant bust gave her die 
physical attractiveness she needed to assist her great 
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mental energy. Friends and foes alike confess she 
was totally lacking in grace ; moreover, when talking 
— and she was never silent — ^her face was distorted by 
grimaces, whilst her voice was harsh and strident 
There were three candidates for the hand of this great 
heiress : William Pitt, whom her mother wanted her 
to marry, but to whose suit she showed aversion; 
Prince George Augustus of Mecklenburg, who made 
no secret that he only courted her for her dower ; and 
the extravagant Swede, Baron de Stael Holstein, who 
needed a fortune before he could become Ambassador 
in Paris. 

When presented on her marriage, Mme. de Stael 
tore her flounce and so spoilt her third curtsey. This 
was as damnable at Court as a gorgeous vestment at 
the celebration is to a Low Church fanatic. But 
Mme. de Stael simply laughed. She was absorbed in 
her father's return to power, and when he was the 
first Protestant since Sully to become Director- 
General of Finance, her elation was by no means 
shared by him. He read the signs of the times and 
knew it was too late. ''Every day he would do 
something good and prevent something bad," cried 
his daughter. His flight, and the subsequent events, 
she regarded from a position of one destitute of 
enthusiasm for monarchy or directory. But at the 
popular ovation when he was brought back, she 
fainted. Subsequently she laboured to effect the 
escape of the royal family, but the hatred of Marie 
Antoinette for Necker's daughter caused her efforts 
to be futile. Those days were the occasion for the 
display of feminine courage, and no one surpassed 
Mme. de Stael, who again and again risked her life to 
save those of friends. The climax came when she 
was arrested as she was leaving Paris, and sent to the 
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H6tel de Ville under the custody of a gendarme amid 
a furious mob. For three hours they surrounded her 
yelling 'MeathI" and then she was confronted by 
Robespierre. Manuel, Santerre, and Tallien assisted 
in her escape, which was nearly frustrated by her own 
temerity and lack of tact 

In safety at Coppet she wrote to her husband : 

"Switzerland inspires me with tremendous dis- 
gust I think if I were in France I might be of 
use to numbers of individuals, and in that hope 
I would brave anything." 

As a matter of fact she organized a series of volun- 
teers into France, who would hand their return pass- 
ports to those who had to be saved. She now first 
came to England and won the friendship of Miss 
Burney, only to forfeit it because the Englishwoman 
suspected the nature of her feelings for Count Louis 
de Narbonne. Miss Berry associates her affections 
with Talleyrand, and others have been also designated. 
Gibbon was her sole friend at Coppet, where she 
buried her mother and remained until after ninth 
Thermidor, when she rushed back to Paris to involve 
herself in endless political cabals. The feminine 
mania for interference in her became a positive fever, 
and she had to have a finger in every pie, for example, 
inducing Barras to nominate Talleyrand Minister for 
Foreign Affiadrs. 

The crisis of her life was induced by Benjamin 
Constant At once he realized she was ''more than a 
talking machine." He was the only person who ever 
said she knew how to listen. It has been disputed 
whether he or she exerted the stronger influence over 
the other. In all probability they reacted on one 
another in difierent degrees at different times. Her 
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turbulence of ideas breathes more sincerity than could 
be inspired by his perverse originality. It was im- 
possible she and Napoleon could be in sympathy. 
All the motives she extolled he regarded as sentimen- 
talism. Probably her opulent figure, untidy attire, 
and vociferous irrepressibility irritated him, for he was 
accustomed to command and she was incapable of 
being suppressed. She glorified the individual; to 
him the individual was only the instrument She has 
related that before meeting him at Berthier's she 
wrote out the different spirited replies she would 
make to him, but he disappointed her by only putting 
the most insignificant questions. She thought she 
could prevent him invading Switzerland, but he 
never replied to her arguments, only diverting the 
conversation to his own love of solitude — which was 
an affectation. Thenceforth she was in opposition to 
him. Once he asked why she would not give in her 
adhesion to his Government ; what did she want ? 

'' It is not what I want, but what I think," was her 
reply. 

She inspired Constant's most bitter speech, only to 
find her salon deserted, as he had told her would be 
the case. Her retort was her work on Literature^ 
which created an enormous sensation and brought all 
Paris again to her feet Then, to curry favour with 
Napoleon, her novel Delphine was stigmatized as 
immoral, and when she next visited Coppet she 
received a hint to remain in Switzerland, where Con- 
stant soon joined her, without having any choice in 
the matter. 

Here she first met Madame R^camier, and whilst 
Constant fell in love with the beautiful Juliet only 
after the Vienna Congress, Chateaubriand also 
caught his earliest glimpse of her in the rooms of 
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Madame de StaeL He did not meel her again 
for twelve years. How Ifadanie Il6caniier and 
Ballandbe were impressed by thdr hostess may be 
judged from this fr^gfment : 

^Madame de Stael had received from Nature 
immense faculties and that prodigious activity 
which could make the best of them all Her 
great mind took in the wbcie domain of human 
intelligence, and her ardent soul was sudi that it 
extended still further these boundaries. She was 
endowed with that ascendancy which rallies the 
ideas of others around its own ideas, and she had, 
besides this, that great power which stirs tranquil 
souls, which gives nourishment to restless minds, 
and which displaces the limits of accepted things. 
She could interest herself, at the same time, in that 
fermentation of ideas about the Infinite which was 
working in German minds, and in that some- 
thing positive which wanted to establish itself in 
France. She had in her mind the whole future of 
Europe. Her ideas were veritable creations ; her 
reveries even, when applied to literature and 
politics, were the essayings of a great and powerful 
imagination. A fresh poetry will no doubt be bom 
from such depths of thought ; the first accents of 
this poetry were heard by Madame de StaeL'' 

After a while she again intruded into France, where 
she betrayed such excessive anxiety lest Nap(^eon 
should interfere with her that at length he complied 
with her fears. The self-imposed wanderings she has 
described in exaggerated expressions culminated in a 
visit with Constant to Germany. There she made 
the most of the Corsican's mild vindictiveness, and so 
enhanced her own fame. Against him her bias was 
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personal, and was feminine in its individuality; it 
played no small political part in fermenting Europe. 

Schiller was bewildered by her exhausting per- 
sonality, and complained that the devil had brought 
her to torment him in the middle of a new play, 
declaring he found her " the most gesticulative, com- 
bative and talkative " of women, who destroyed all the 
poetry in him. Goethe she foimd cold: ''time has 
rendered him a spectator." With the Weimar Court 
she was as much pleased as they were bored with her. 
At Berlin she fell in with August Schlegel, who was 
poet and writer as well as thinker. He had the dis- 
tinction of perceiving Indo-Germanic ideas before 
Niebuhr's great discovery of them. 

Reduced to the verge of dementia by the death of 
her father, she soon found reaction in the group she 
gathered at Coppet : MuUer and Schlegel arguing all 
day long, and Sismondi and Constant The German 
Revival was being fortified in that Swiss retreat 
Then with Schlegel and her children she went to 
Italy, learning from her companion to appreciate art, 
and gathering receptions and impressions of society in 
Rome. After her publication of Carinne, which em- 
bodied much of all this under the guise of fiction. 
Napoleon's malice grew more bitter. Then Constant 
married Charlotte von Hardenburg, and Madame de 
Stael again wandered into Germany. She asked 
Fichte to give her, in a quarter of an hour, a summary 
of his Ego. In consternation and bad French he 
attempted the impossible, but she cut him short with 
a witty parable which he never forgave. 

Her work on Germany is one of the most remark- 
able ever written. To choose the hour of national 
abasement and to call the people to revolt, to cast 
in the teeth of the conquering Napoleon — ^whose 
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merits the illustrious among the vanquished were 
obsequiously lauding with grovelling fatuity — that 
" the present and the real belong to him/' but to pre- 
dict that the tide would overwhelm him» these things 
in conjunction with observations as acute as any 
casual traveller could possibly make on a foreign land, 
written in sentences stimulating in their energy, w«e 
some of the features of the work which the author 
wanted to publish in France. Napoleon refused his 
licence, the proofs were seized and, when exiled once 
again, she found a change of prefecture at Coppet 
made that ** a prison " to her. 

Then came the folly of her second marriage at the 
age of forty-five with a handsome youth of twenty- 
three, Rocca, whose health had been ruined by 
a wound in the Spanish war. The marriage was a 
secret one, but seems to have given her happiness. 
The escape from Coppet has about it something of a 
comic opera adventure, but after touring vii Vienna, 
Petersburg, and Stockholm, she eventually reached 
London, where she was mobbed to her heart's content 
She found society was robbed of all intellectual enjoy- 
ment by sheer force of numbers. Byron has described 
her rather tartly, though they were on terms of friend- 
ship, and Sir James Mackintosh observes that she 
thought Miss Austen's novels were commonplace. 
Germany was at last published — in the same month as 
the battle of Leipzig — and it at once won the admira- 
tion of Europe. On the abdication of her foe, 
Madame de Stael returned to Paris, where she was the 
very centre of the Restoration. She only survived 
the agitated terrors of the Hundred Days for 
a couple of years, ending her life with the same 
intense interest that she had always displayed, and 
to the last looking lovingly on Rocca. She had 
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had a paralytic stroke, and he was dying. Wrote 
Chateaubriand : 

** These two spectres looking at each other in 
silence, the one up and pale, the other half lying 
down, her face coloured with blood that was about 
to descend again and to turn cold at her heart, 
made me shiver." 

As a writer Madame de Stael lacked sense of form 
and creative power. She could give a series of im- 
pressions, but nothing continuous. However, she 
voiced eternal truths in dignified accents worthy of the 
classics, and helped to discover Germany to Europe. 
It is her exuberant vitality as mother, lover, writer, 
talker, traveller, thinker that renders her such a figure 
of mark — ^that and the fact that she dared, however 
fearfully, to confront Napoleon and defy him. 

To pass from her to her friend, Juliet R^camier, is 
to leave storm and stress to encounter delicious peace. 
There is no woman in whose case it is so difficult to 
say that this or that was the secret of her success. 
Devoid of intellectual ability, she was the worshipped 
ideal of the most remarkable intellects of her time. 
Apparently destitute of passion herself, she inspired 
frenzies of emotion in men of the most divergent 
temperaments and pursuits. No other woman has been 
able to transform so many lovers into devoted friends. 
She is the beautiful and benevolent sphinx of her epoch. 

Bom in Lyons, she was brought to Paris and met 
all the leaders of literary and political existence prior 
to the Terror. In the house of Barr^e she first 
encountered her husband R^camier. To this day the 
marriage between the banker of forty-two and the 
maid of fifteen remains mysterious, but their relations 
seem to have been only those of companions. It at 
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least provided the girl with ample funds, and vesy soon 
Lucien Bonaparte was writing her, amid et^^rossiiig 
pursuits, the love-letters of the veriest schoolboy 
infatuation. Madame R^camier received many from 
many others ; they never ruffled her calnu 

The friendship with Madame de Stael— one of the 
closest friendships between illustrious women — ^was 
notable for the unswerving loyalty and fidelity dis- 
played by Madame Rdcamier. If she was without heart, 
as some critics aver, she had a high standard of friend- 
ship and fearlessly attained it Whilst Constant and 
Madame de Sta£l were running through the whole scale 
of romantic emotion. Prince Augustus of Prussia fell 
in love with Mme. R^camier, and ** was the only man 
who had ever made her heart beat for him." Her life 
was ill attuned. He tried to persuade her to claim a 
divorce and to marry him. They parted with vows 
of fidelity. Then from Paris she wrote she was 
" bound by conventions which are like duties." Later 
she added, ''between happiness and myself the barrier 
was placed for even*' Too tender to release herself, 
she tried to cool the flame of her lover's passion. 

There was some measure of Napoleonic persecution 
because of her friendship for Madame de Stael ; dark* 
ness because of her husband's second failure in business; 
and then she retired to a small suite of rooms on the 
third floor of the convent of the Abbaye aux iais. 
Here she gathered a sal(m of all her fervent admirers 
and friends, and thither came that ''hawk into 
an aviary," Chateaubriand, and henceforth all was 
changed. He was the literary glory of France, the 
conqueror of most female hearts. " I had never in- 
vented anything like that," he had said of her at their 
first meeting, and twelve years later they re-met for 
the second time at the death of Madame de Stael. 
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" He imposed himself with all the seductions of 
genius and all the exactions of an unparalleled ^oism. 
From the very first he took on the airs of a conqueror 
and a master/' He was indeed the first master of the 
destiny of Juliet R^camier, though he was fifty and she 
now forty-one. She was infatuated, and most bitterly 
resented his subsequent devotion to other duties. Yet 
she could say in the early times, ** He dreams of plans 
of conduct like plans of his works, and composes fine- 
sounding phrases.'' For his sake she became involved 
in politics ; in his disgrace she was in Italy. When 
they re-met, ** not a word of explanation or reproach 
was exchanged." Nothing henceforth was to interrupt 
the affectionate friendship. 

Everybody came to her informal evenings, even 
Balzac when he was very little known. To give the 
names would be to recite the celebrities of the day. 
She had five circles of chairs. The women sat down, 
the men moved about As guests came, she en* 
deavoured to form suitable groups. Chateaubriand 
went as ambassador to Rome ; Madame R^camier was 
at the renowned first night of Hemanl These were 
incidents in an existence in which were many literary 
cabals, much talk of politics and art, a healthy survey 
of contemporary life and the exercise of a calm sweet 
influence ; and then came the last conqueror of alL 
Left a widower when very old, Chateaubriand begged 
her to accept the name he bore. She refused it, but 
morning by morning she arrived with the same five 
friends to hear the readings of her friend's memoirs, 
and was present at his death. Her grief was dis- 
tracted by publishing these voluminous and much 
attacked compilations ; and then she succumbed to 
cholera, fortified by all the consolations of the rites of 
the Church. 
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Ballanche observed that *' Madame Rdcamier lived 
much more in her friends than in herself. The wor- 
ship of talent was one of her characteristics." This is 
true. She did nothing very important herself, but her 
importance is unquestionable. De Barante has de- 
clared her coquetry went beyond friendship, without 
arriving as far as love. These two views furnish the 
best key to her success. Less satisfactory is the ridi- 
cule of the De Goncourts for this "Madonna of 
conversation." The basis of her character was kind- 
heartedness. As for her appearance, let her adopted 
daughter, Madame Lenormant, speak : 

** A supple and elegant figure, neck and shoulders 
admirable, both as to shape and proportion ; a little 
red mouth, pearly teeth, pretty arms, perhaps a 
trifle too thin ; naturally curling chestnut hair, aad 
nose delicate and regular in shape, but very French 
in type ; an incomparably brilliant complexion that 
outshone all others ; a physiognomy that was full of 
simplicity and occasionally most roguish, rendered 
irresistibly attractive by the kindliness of its expres- 
sive touch of something at once indolent and 
proud, and an admirably well-set head To her 
truly might have been applied St Simon's words 
concerning the Duchess of Burgundy — ^that she 
walked like a goddess on the clouds." 

Lady Hamilton possessed all the passion which 00 
one could rouse in Madame Rdcamier. From the 
outset desire coloured her lovely cheek and lent fire 
to her beautiful eyes. Romney has recorded the 
extraordinary mobility of her exquisite features. 
Every artist of her time painted her, and each saw 
her differendy. Reynolds, Gainsborough, Hoppner, 
Lawrence, Cosway, Angelica Kauffmann, and Madame 
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le Brun possessed the more illustrious brushes that 
limned her. Her Attiiudes, privately performed and 
perpetually varied, astounded even Goethe by their 
grace and intensity as well as by their delicate flashes 
of inspiration. He wrote : 

** The Chevalier Hamilton, so long resident here 
as English Ambassador, so long, too, connoisseur 
and student of Art and Nature, has found their 
counterpart and acme with exquisite delight in a 
lovely girl — English, and some twenty years of age. 
She is exceedingly beautiful and finely built. She 
wears a Greek garb becoming her to perfection. 
She then merely loosens her locks, takes a pair of 
shawls, and effects changes of postures, moods, 
gestures, mien, and appearance that make one 
really feel as if one were in some dream. Here is 
visible, complete, and bodied forth in movements of 
surprising variety, all that so many artists have 
sought in vain to fix and render. Successively 
standing, kneeling, seated, reclining, grave, sad, 
sportive, teasing, abandoned, penitent, alluring, 
threatening, agonised. One follows the other, and 
grows out of it. She knows how to choose and 
shift the simple folds of her single kerchief for 
every expression, and to adjust it into a hundred 
kinds of headgear. Her elderly knight holds the 
torches for her performance, and is absorbed in his 
soul's desire. In her he finds the charm of all the 
antiques, the profiles on Sicilian coins, the Apollo 
Belvedere himself.'' 



This ** masterpiece of the Arch- Artist" — as Goethe 

also calls her— -was the daughter of the smith of Nesse, 

one Lyon. He died in the year of her birth. To her 

mother Emma remained devoted, and under the name 

n.— p 
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of Mrs. Cadogan she wandered after her daughter and 
seems to have been recognized and liked by the illus- 
trious people she subsequently encountered. Emma's 
childhood must have been passed in extreme poverty. 
It is certain that she was a servant in a surgeon's house, 
a fellow domestic being Jane Powell, subsequently a 
noted actress. Next she became the living adver- 
tisement of a quack doctor. Afterwards there was a 
short period when, as mistress of a Sussex mansion, 
she learnt to ride fearlessly, but wearied of the society 
of rakes. Then she fell in with Greville, fell in love 
with him — a man of superior intellect and calculating 
brain — ^and set up a thrifty establishment under his 
protection. This is one of her outpourings to him : 
** Oh ! Greville, when I think on your goodness, 
your tender kindness, my heart is so full of grati- 
tude that I want words to express it But I have 
one happiness in view which I am determined 
to practice, and that is evenness of temper and 
steadness of mind. For endead I have thought so 
much of your amiable goodness when you have been 
tried to the utmost, that I will, endead I will 
manege myself, and try to be like Greville. Endead 
I can never be like him. But I will do all I can 
towards it, and I am sure you will not desire more. 
I think if the time would come over again, I would 
be differant But it does not matter. There is 
nothing like bying expearance. I may be happyer 
for it hereafter, and I will think of the time coming 
and not of the past, except to make comparrasons, 
to shew you what alterations there is for the best 
... I will try, I will do my utmost; and I can 
only regrett that fortune will not put it in my power 
to make a return for all the kindness and goodness 
you have showed me." 
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He was utterly unworthy of her affection, for with 
her beauty he profoundly calculated upon preventing 
his uncle marrying. That uncle was Sir William 
Hamilton^ and Greville induced him to take Emma 
abroad. It was some time before she would believe 
in such perfidy. ** But I submit to what God and 
Greville pleases/' and propitiated by a blue hat she 
acquiesced. 

Very soon she was metamorphised into the beloved 
wife of the English Ambassador at Naples. The 
wedded pair were perfectly happy ; she showed great 
feminine adaptiveness, became counsellor and friend 
to Maria Carolina the Queen, evinced absorbing 
interest in political affairs and — met Nelson. That 
dare-devil, superb little Englishman loved the element 
of frank adventuress in Lady Hamilton's tempera- 
ment He transformed her in his own mind and she 
stimulated him. Their affection was soon a matter of 
general knowledge, and there can be no doubt that old 
Sir William Hamilton placidly and intentionally re- 
fused to allow his peace to be disturbed by it 

Any man might have been pardoned for falling in 
love with this exquisite beauty. Over her portraits 
to-day it is a pleasure to pore, and a modern writer, 
Miss Moorhouse, has very happily compiled a de- 
scription of her which conveys as clear an impression 
as any by her own contemporaries : 

''Her colouring was of the pure and perfect kind 
that goes with warm auburn hair, and this same 
hair was almost the greatest of her many beauties, 
growing in delicious waves from the broad, low 
forehead, and flowing almost to her heels — the hair 
of a true * Bacchante.' Her eyes were grey — ^the 
* colour of genius,' as it has been called, and in her 
own way Emma certainly was a genius; but her 
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eyes must have been of the kind of grey that was 
capable of deepening and brightening, for they have 
been described as both violet and blue. Some 
critics considered her beautiful, and her uncommon 
mouth the most exquisite of her features." 

As for Nelson, he will return to her " either crowned 
with laurel or covered with cypress/' as he himself 
phrases it. And again, '' I am confident, for the 
conqueror is become the conquered" To which she 
retorts : ** God, what a victory ! Never, never has 
there been anything so complete. I would feel it a 
glory to die in such a cause. No, I would not like 
to die till I see and embrace the Victor of the Nile." 
To his wife Nelson wrote, ** I hope some day to have 
the pleasure of introducing you to Lady Hamilton; 
she is one of the best women in this world, she is 
an honour to her sex." 

Into all the Neapolitan episodes, even into the 
rather vulgar return to England with its pomp during 
the Continental progress, there is no need to go. 
Lord Fitzharris, when at St Veit, wrote : ** Nelsons 
health was drunk with a flourish of trumpets and 
firing of cannon. Lady Hamilton is, without excep- 
tion, the most coarse, ill-mannered, disagreeaUe 
woman we met with.'' In London, Lady Hamilton 
and Lady Nelson appeared side by side in a theatrei 
and subsequendy a violent scene ensued. The triumph 
of the hero seemed sufficient for him to flout his feel- 
ings for the daughter of the Cheshire blacksmith in 
the face of the national decorum, but Calypso made 
love to Ulysses more happily at ** paradise " Merton, 
however, than in London. "Oh! how I hate to be 
stared at,'' said Nelson. It is interesting to re- 
member that his old £ather, the rector of Bumham 
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Thorpe, kept up a friendly correspondence with Lady 
Hamilton. 

In prosperity it must be confessed that Nelson's 
heroine rapidly coarsened. Possibly vexed by social 
disapprobation, she did not find an English drawing- 
room her best mise-en-sc^ne. An unusual feminine 
trait was that she was pleased at growing stout. 
Originally she drank porter to strengthen her voice, 
then it affected her figure, and we all sadly remember 
how she gave way to intemperance before her death. 
She appears to have mourned her husband, and soon 
afterwards Nelson hoisted his flag on the Victory Xo 
go once more cruising in the Mediterranean. Left in 
very sordid company, commissioning the Herald's 
College to invent "the arms of Lyons," doing a 
thousand humdrum things, Lady Hamilton again 
emerges something of her old attractive self when 
she declares : 

*' Did I ever keep him at home, did I not share 
in his glory } Even this last fatal victory, it was I 
bid him go forth. Did he not pat me on the hack, 
call me brave Emma, and said, 'If there were 
more Emmas there would be more Nelsons.'" 

To Nelson sailing to Trafalgar on the Victory : 

"How I do idolize you — ^the dearest husband of 
my heart, you are all in this world to your Emma. 
May God send you victory and home to your Emma, 
Horatia and Paradise Merton; for when you are 
there, it will be paradise. My own Nelson, may 
God preserve you for the sake of your affectionate 
Emma." 

On his desk after his death lay this unfinished 
letter : 
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" My dearest beloved Emma, the dear friend of 
my bosom, the signal has been made that the 
enemies' combined fleet is coming out of port 
May the God of Battles crown my endeavour with 
success ; at all events I will take care that my name 
shall ever be most dear to you and Horatia, both 
of whom I love as much as my own life ; and as my 
last writing before the batde will be to you, so I 
hope in God that I shall live to finish my letter after 
the battle. May Heaven bless you, prays your 
Nelson and Bronte." 

His dying words were, " Remember I leave Lady 
Hamilton and my daughter to my country." It is 
a national disgrace that England disregarded this 
legacy of her finest hero. The sordid penury in 
which she dragged out her remaining years, if they 
sully her in her abasement, condemn the hypocritical 
miserliness of her country. Her work was done when 
Nelson fell. With him she will be inseparably asso- 
ciated and therefore with his final achievement, the 
greatest naval victory since God in His elements 
fought with England against the Spanish Armada. 
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LITERARY WOMEN OF THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY 

THROUGHOUT this work the sympathetic 
reader must have felt that the exigencies of 
space have compelled the author metaphorically to 
pour gallons into a pint measure, but when the present 
section is reached so much ought to be said that the 
position becomes yet more difficult Therefore it is 
compulsory to make an arbitrary selection; conse- 
quently commentary will be restricted to one French 
and a few of the English mistresses of the pen. It is 
superfluous to add that George Sand (i 804-1 876) of 
course takes precedence of all her Gallic sisters. 

The impression of the author, who has made a 
close and careful study of the subject, is that George 
Sand was an unworthy vampire, who sucked the 
vitality out of at least two great men — Alfred de 
Musset and Frederic Chopin. That they loved her, 
and that their love for her stimulated them to produce 
some of their finest work, is undeniable ; but that she 
made them suffer and withered them is a formidable 
indictment The keynote of her nature was an 
eternal craving for fresh impressions, and yet it may 
be confidently asserted that she never loved- — for love 
always eluded her grasp, was a will-o'-the-wisp she 
could never catch. She was not beautiful, she had 
no striking bodily fascination, and if she was clever, 
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it was in a great measure the receptive cleverness 
which adapted the genius of others to her purpose. 
What, then, was the strange secret of her intense 
attraction for so many of the most mentally endowed, 
most mentally overstrung men of the day? It was 
her calmness of soul. The woman was far more 
subtle than what she wrote. The interest she excites is 
greater than she merits ; it exists because she forms 
the keynote to one of the greatest dramas of in- 
tellectual passion that has been played on the life- 
stage of her time. Possibly were the real truth 
ascertainable, the honour of both George Sand and 
Alfred de Musset might be exalted. We possess an 
extraordinary amount of elucidatory light on an 
attachment at once sordid and entrancing. Never- 
theless, it remains and will remain for ever de- 
batable. 

Her grandmother was a daughter of Marshal Saxe, 
and her grandfather that typical cultured Frenchman, 
Dupin de Franceuil. Their son, Maurice, a soldier 
and a scribbler, had a daughter by a milliner. This 
daughter, Aurore, was George Sand. As a child she 
had a habit of dreaming which soon gave her a stupid 
look ;^ and she lived an imaginative existence entirely 
apart from her mutinous mundane one Therefore 
she was consigned to the English convent in Paris 
where, after much purposeless excitement, she went 
through some girlish experiences of religious emotion. 
Thence she plunged into literature, and Byron so 
affected her that disgust of life produced desire of 
death, and if her mare had not saved her by a fine 
leap, she must have been lost in a river. 

Subsequently she allowed herself to be married as 
passively as she performed all the outward actions 

^ HUUdre de ma Vie^ by George Sand, Parts. 
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of her life.* Motherhood soon absorbed her — for a 
whUe; and then came emancipation into Parisian 
literary life. She was a voluntary fugitive from hus- 
band and home at twenty-seven, and sat writing and 
shivering in her garret, or went to first nights or 
concerts, leading the tumultuous disintegrated existence 
known as ^'^ vie'^ She almost made painting de- 
signs on snufiT-boxes her profession. It was not well 
enough paid. So the pen was preferred to the brush. 
Her books all began in poetical conception; in 
development they usually deteriorated. To-day it is 
said she is not read in France. All her heroes believe 
that in yielding to love they offer a species of worship 
to God.' She experienced this in life. Did not Liszt, 
Chopin, and de Musset all say so? Liszt was too 
volatile to be held by her ; Chopin bore the seeds of 
death in him and she fanned them. It was with de 
Musset that the great issue lay. We have both sides 
of the story written by both the players.* Does not 
Heine's word-portrait of her elucidate the sordid 
romance ? 

"Her face might perhaps be called more beauti- 
ful than interesting, yet the cast of her features is 
not severely antique, as it is softened by modem 
sentiment, which enwraps them with a veil of sad- 
ness. Her forehead is not high, and a wealth of 
hair of a most beautiful auburn falb on either side 
of her head to her shoulders. Her nose is not 
aquiline and decided, nor is it an intelligent snub 
nose. It is simply a straight and ordinary one. A 
most good-humoured, though not very attractive, 

> Gtorge Sand, by Elme Caro, translated by Gustave Masson, London, 
1888, p. 39. ' Ibid,^ p. 77. 

* Confession d^un Enfant du SilcU^ by de Musset ; ElU et Imi^ by 
George Sand. « 
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smile generally plajrs round her moodL Her con- 
versation b not brilliant She has 
of the spariding wit that 
women ; neither has she dbeir h 
of chattering. She listens to die oooversatiGa of 
others with a pleasant and sometimes singular smile, 
as if she were trying to absorb their best utterances." 

That is it We look on her as a light soprano 
mingling her notes among a glorious male ahfoir of 
natural tenors and superb baritones^ We learn she 
was singularly modest ; that was because her woman's 
sense gave her a sounder esdmate of her own ability 
than the incense burnt before her would seem to 
suggest At Nohant she finally entered into that 
domesticity dear to the heart of every woman. To 
think of her in Venice smoking cigars, drugging and 
debilitating de Musset, far younger than herself, far 
more wonderful, infinitely more impressionaUe — ^''a 
lute, forgotten on a chair, resounding to the least 
breath of wind "^ — ^that is one of the debauches of 
literature, one of the pro&nities which has robbed us 
of masterpieces. 

Turning to English writers, Mary Somerville, as a 
*' blue-stocking," seems to link the eighteenth and nine- 
teenth centuries in her honest, half-forgotten hands. 
She imbibed health when she ran on the sands of 
Burntisland, and the store of energy thus acquired 
resulted in the fact that in her eighty-ninth year she 
could write a book on Molecular and Microsco^ 
Scwue. As a child she taught herself Latin to read 
Newton's Prtncipta^ and pored over Euclid Her 
dissertations on physical geography and astronomy, if 

^ De Mussel's own phrase about himself, quoted by Wladimir 
Kar^nine in George Sand^ Paris, 1899, p. 33. 
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now obsolete, bore no small share in popularizing 
science. There was nothing portentous about this un- 
pretentious and most capable lady. As a girl she was 
called ''the Rose of Jedburgh*'; her charm and genial 
manners were never impeached, and her enjoyment in 
music and painting seems to have been combined with 
some talent for both arts. She was a friend to the 
best interests of her sex, whilst never losing her clear 
vision of a suitable if unimpassioned balance of 
existence. 

Miss Austen forms the most remarkable of the 
group of writers heralded by Miss Bumey, in which 
Miss Edgeworth and Miss Ferrier were included. 
All of them were in contrast with Mrs. Radcliffe, the 
Miss Corelli of her epoch. Born in the year of the 
American Revolution, Jane Austen is the pre-eminent 
novelist of manners. She had no literary acquaint- 
ances,^ nobody took notes of her doings and sayings ; 
and yet she brought the manner of Richardson into 
touch with modern methods. 

Half her life was spent in Steventon Parsonage in 
Hampshire. Her home existence was happy, and it 
is noteworthy that sisterly love is a strong motive 
in the majority of her novels. She was trained 
to self-command that forbade the expression of deep 
emotion, and this probably inspired the little reticences 
which add to the old-world charm in her writings. 
Of philosophic and scientific study not a trace is 
to be found. In this as in everything she is the 
antithesis of George Eliot, and it is interesting to 
recall that Charlotte BrontS expressed great distaste 
at the advice of G. H. Lewes to study Jane Austen. 

The first reception of Pride and Prejudice was its 
prompt return by a publisher ; Northanger Abbey, 

' Jane Austen^ by Goldwin Smith, London, 1890, p. 12. 
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having been bought for ten pounds, was allowed to li 
for many years in the drawers of another publisher, 
who gladly sold it back for the sum he had griven for 
it Miss Austen had early shown a marked interest 
in studying intricate charsicter, but she was never in 
any sense a literary woman. Novel writingr formed 
the recreation of a quiet, sociable domestic existence 
hardly touched by any serious attachment^ She was 
sensitive to the feeling, lingering in those days» that a 
woman in writing a book was rather over-stepping the 
limitations of her sex, and there is a tradition that she 
declined to meet the author of Coritme as the author 
of PrkU a$$d Prejudice^ because she would enter no 
house she was not asked to as Jane Austen. As a 
matter of fact, she never actually avowed authorship, 
but no woman who ostentatiously chatters about her 
own writings can boast that she has equalled Miss 
Austen's capacity for charming away dull hours by her 
surpassing gift of telling a story with unerring pre- 
cision. Her existence was one of observation and 
unselfishness. In her very last letter she writes : 

" As for my dearest sister, my tender, watchful, 
indefatigable nurse has not been made ill by her 
exertions. As for what I owe her, and the anxious 
affection of all my beloved family on this occasion, 
I can only cry over it and pray God to bless them 

more and more.'' ) 

I 

She died in the same year as Madame de Stael, 
with the quiet propriety she had shown throughout 
a blameless life, and when the end came, on being 
asked whether there was anything she wanted, 
"Nothing but death," she said It is noteworthy 

> Despite the qnalification introduced by Mr. Austen Leigh tn the / 

second edition of his memoir of her, his aunt | 
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that the Annual Register did not mention her decease. 
Her memorial has been in the sincere appreciation of 
posterity. 

To estimate Miss Edgeworth, it must be remem- 
bered that her father had four wives, who all left 
children, and that Maria was the eldest of them all. 
She idolized her father, a man of extraordinary 
powers with a capacity for evolving schemes of 
which velocipedes, tramways, and telegraphs were 
but a few items.^ Being an Irishman living in 
Ireland, he lacked the practical energy to bring any 
one idea to the definite issue which would have com- 
manded enormous wealth. Miss Edgeworth herself 
was lionized on her occasional appearances in London 
and Paris, but these were incidents in a life mainly 
spent in a characteristic Irish home. 

It was Ireland which stimulated her best work — 
notably Castle Rackrent — and the breadth, the versa- 
tility, die wit and the gaiety of the Irish character give 
charm to her writing. Despite one passing episode 
with Edelcrantz, she remained unmarried, sincere, in- 
telligent, and self-contained. Some one asked her how 
she came to understand children so well, what charm 
she exerted over them. 

*' I don't know ; I lie down and let them crawl over 
me," was the simple answer. It is a gem. 

What one best remembers is her visit to Sir Walter 
Scott, of whom she noted : 

'' It is quite delightful to see Scott and his family 
in the country; breakfast, dinner, supper; then 
came flow of kindness, fondness and genius, far, far 
surpassing his works, his letters, and all my hopes 
and imagination." 

^ A Book of Sibyls^ by Mrs. Richmond Ritchie, Londoiii 1883, p. 53. 
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Characteristic, too, is her observation to a cousin : 
'* In this my sixtieth year, to commence in a few days, 
I am resolved to make great progress." A little later 
Ticknor gives us this picture : 

'* As we drove to the door. Miss Edgeworth came 
out to meet us — a small, short, spare body of about 
sixty-seven, with extremely frank and kind man- 
ners, but who always looked straight into your face 
with a pair of mild, deep grey eyes whenever 
she speaks to you. Her conversation was always 
ready, as full of vivacity and variety as I can 
imagine. She was disposed to defend everybody, 
and in her intercourse with her family she was quite 
delightful. About herself as an author she seems 
to have no reserve or secrets. * No one can know 
what I owe to my father. He advised and directed 
me in everything. I never could have done any- 
thing without him.' " 

Age never told on her, although quite late in life fresh 
sorrows befell her. At eighty-two she writes to her 
sister : — 

'M am heartily obliged and delighted by your 
being such a goose and Richard such a gander as 
to be frightened out of your wits by my climbing 
a ladder to take off the top of the old clock." 

All through her life she was humorously conscious 
of her own plainness, and would never sit for her 
portrait^ On her desk her father, two years before 
his death, inscribed the following words : — 

** On this humble desk were written all the numer- 
ous works of my daughter, Maria Edgeworth, in 

1 A Stu(fy of Maria Edgtwarth^ by Grace Oliver, 3rd ed., Boston, 
i88a. 
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the common sitting-room of my family. In those 
works, which were chiefly written to please me, she 
has never attacked the personal character of any 
human being or interfered with the opinions of any 
sect or party, religious or political. While endeav- 
ouring to inform and instruct others, she improved 
and amused her own mind, and gratified her heart, 
which I do believe is better than her head." 

With this paternal judgment she may be left Sir 
Walter Scott once said : ^' Some one has described the 
novels of Miss Edge worth as a sort of essence of 
common-sense, and the definition is not inappropriate.'' 
Macaulay called her '' the second woman of her age," 
counting Madame de Stael as the first Possibly the 
highest merit is that she was a progressive and modem 
thinker, embodying in her novels the spirit of the 
advancing movement on which she had a modest 
influence. She died in 1849. 

Remote as the poles is the contrast between these 
two chaste spinsters and the daughter of Godwin and 
Mary WoUstonecraft, who married and survived Shel- 
ley. She was an enthusiastic girl, who, on meeting 
the poet, awoke to a sense of companionship with his 
radiant spirit In him she found the same illusive 
dreams that her dead mother had tried to grasp. Like 
him she was burning to do good to her kind. One 
day she met him beside her mother's grave, and 
almost at once they secretly left for France. There 
never was any dislike shown by Mary towards Shel- 
ley's first distracting and unsuitable wife Harriet, but 
after the latter drowned herself the lovers were quietly 
married. In Italy Mary Shelley seems to have cared 
but little for Byron's friendship for her husband, and 
had he lived it is probable that Shelley and his wife 
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would have soon parted, for his ardent 

nature was growing satiated with her. Lady SheOey 

has left this tribute : — 

** I knew her myself better than anyone, for we 
never parted from the day of my marriage till that 
of her death, nearly three years of daily and hourly 
intercourse when there was no reserve She was 
the most tender, gentle and noble woman, who 
ever trod this earth — lovely in mind and person— 
with wondrous intellect, yet retiring, shy and ex- 
tremely quiet. Yet when a subject interested or 
moved her, she would speak with a flow of elo- 
quence. I believe no thought of self ever occurred 
to her. I have no words to say how dear and 
sacred her memory is to me, nor how great a 
privilege it has been to know one so true and pure 
and good." 

It was four months after the tragedy in the Gulf of 
Spezzia that Mary Shelley noted : '' I have made my 
first probation in writing, and it has done me much 
good." But it seems true that her literary produc- 
tions were disproportionate to her intellectual force. 
Frankenstein was really the outcome of an attempt to 
invent something uncanny after nightly talks on the 
supernatural between Shelley, Byron, Williams, and 
Trelawney. Its success lies not only in its suggestion 
of horror, but because it pictures unseen verities. 
The intense earnestness always characteristic of Mary 
Shelley here lends emphasis. In this and in the notes 
to her husband's poems her merit is best shown. 
Generosity she had always displayed, and it was ill 
requited on her return to England. She never wore 
the conventional weeds. An eye witness — Charles 
Cowden Clarke — writes of her " well-shaped, golden- 
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haired head, almost always a little bent and drooping; 
her marble-white shoulders and arms statuesquely 
visible in the perfectly plain black velvet dress ; her 
thoughtful earnest eyes — the singular flexibility of her 
hand, which permitted her bending the fingers back 
so as almost to approach the portion of her arm above 
her wrist" Amid industrious writing, her recreations 
were the occasional delight of seeing good acting and 
hearing good music On the news of Byron's death 
she wrote : — 

"God grant I may die young. A new race is 
springing up about me. At the age of twenty-six I 
am in the condition of an aged person. All my old 
friends are gone ; I have no wish to form new ; I 
cling to the few remaining; but they slide away, 
and my heart fails when I think by how few ties I 
hold to earth." 

It was not for thirty-seven years that she passed awayi 
in 1 85 1, believing that her long survival of her 
husband had been a means of perfecting her spirit 
for their renewed life in the future.^ 

Only four years younger by birth, but surviving her 
by many, was that widely famous but distinctly un- 
feminine celebrity, Harriet Martineaa There is one 
pathetic touch in her autobiography: "My life has 
had no spring " ; and her mother's temper may have 
been responsible for her "habit of misery" during 
childhood. She was handicapped by deafness, and 
was almost destitute of the senses of smell and taste, 
whilst she suffered from indigestion. All personal 
manifestations of emotion seem to have been severely 
prohibited in youth, but the family creed of Unitarian- 

^ Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley ^ by Helen Moore, i8S6» p. 346. 
n— Q 
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ism formed her chief happiness.^ Directly she had 
hours of liberty she began to study philosophy, al- 
though the death of her father entailed considerable 
privation and struggle. The reticence of her life 
deepened after the minister to whom she was engaged 
was seized with brain fever; when his physicians 
sent for her, her mother forbade her to go, and her 
obedience cost her lover his life.' She now b^an 
to be a prolific writer of the Sunday-school type of 
stories. 

For a while her mother tried to force her to earn 
her living by her needle instead of by her pen. But 
she achieved her great success with her lUustraiums 
of PolUiccU Economy^ which brought her to the notice 
of every thinker of the day. Her sympathy with 
democracy and her support of the Malthusian doctrine^ 
however, drew down some adverse criticism.* Two 
years' travel in the United States elicited her notable 
declaration of anti*slavery principles, and so strongly 
did she feel this that she and she alone kept English 
opinion on the right side.^ 

In appearance she was above middle height with a 
slender figure. She certainly was not beautiful, for 
besides the noticeable projection of the under lip, her 
cheeks sloped in too much towards the chin. The 
nose was straight, the eyes clear grey, the hair of so 
dark a brown as to appear nearly black. Family 
cares on her return fell heavily on her and, combined 
with over-work, entailed five years of illness. Then 
she was restored to complete health by means of 
mesmerism, which she was induced to try at the 
instance of Bulwer Lytton. At the age of forty-two 

^ Harriet MarHneau^ by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, London, 1884, p. 21. 
* Ibid.^ p. 55. * Notably in the Quarterly Review. 

^ In the opinion of W. £. Forster. 
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she was free to have a house of her own, one 
she built at Ambleside in the Lake District. After 
her tour in the East, a world which did not really care 
learnt that she had ceased to have a theology. Her 
theory was that one great cause for the slow advance 
of civilization is the degree to which good men and 
women have occupied themselves with supernatural 
concerns. She was prepared to occupy the felon's 
dock on a charge of blasphemy, but martyrdom was 
denied her. The rest of her life was occupied 
in energetic journalism and translation. She could 
never be idle, and she could never write in judgment 
except with priggish and austere censure, e.g. on 
Brougham in her History of the Thirty Years' Peace. 
In her very last letter to her friend Atkinson, she 
expressed herself: — 

'' I cannot think of any future as at all probable, 
except the ^annihilation' from which some people 
recoil with so much horror. I find myself here in 
the universe — I know not how, whence or why. I 
see everything in the universe go out and disappear, 
and I see no reason for supposing that it is not an 
actual and entire death. And for my part I have 
no objection to such extinction. The universe 
opens so widely before my view, and I see the 
old notions of death and scenes to follow to be so 
merely human — so impossible to be true, when one 
glances through the range of science — that I see 
nothing to be done but to wait, without fear or hope 
or ignorant prejudice, for the expiration of life. I 
have no wish for further experience, nor have I any 
fear of it. Under the weariness of illness I long 
to be asleep; but I have not set my mind on any 
state." 
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Thb statement of annihilation cannot be omitted 
from her history. How deeply is it contrasted with 
the devout fervour of Christina Rossetti : — 

Brief dawn and noon and setting time ! 

Our rapid-rounding moon has fled : 
A black edipse before the prime 

Has swallowed up that shining head ; 
Eternity holds up her looking-glassy 

The eclipse of time will pass, 
And all that lovely light return to sight 

One of a remarkable family, the poetess herself 
possessed the quiet simplicity of real greatness. In 
youth she mixed with the Pre-Raphaelite Brethren, 
and their reverent attitude in art she has transcribed 
in poetry. Fullness and sweetness are her charac- 
teristics in verse and in life. She had practically no 
history. For fifty-four years she was with the mother 
she loved, and nearly all her books are dedicated 
to her.^ Like Miss Martineau she remained un- 
married, but both her suitors she rejected because 
they were not Christians of defined views. Her 
beauty has been memorialized on the canvases of 
Holman Hunt and Ford Madox Brown. Her per- 
sonality in early life was one of fitful energy contrast- 
ing with moods of marked reserve. Later it became 
wholly devout, without exaggeration. Such a phrase 
as ''God accepts dues as g^fts; man receives 
gifts as dues,** represents her quiet piety. Her 
gift for melody in verse is perhaps the sweetest 
within the limitations of her few themes since Keats. 

Farewell, land of love, Italy, 

Sister-land of Paradise, 
With my own feet I have trodden thee, 

Have seen thee with mine own eyes. 
I remember, thou forgettest me, 
I remember. 

1 Christina RossetH^ by Mackeniie Bell, London, 1898, p. $. 
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And again : — 

Chide not ; let me breathe a little, 
For I shall not mourn him long ; 

Though the life-cord was so brittle, 
The love-cord was very strong. 

I would make a little space 

Till I find a sleeping place. 

And: — 

The cloven East brings forth the sun 
The cloven West doth bury him, 

What time his gorgeous race is run 
And all the world grows dim. 

A funeral moon is lit in heaven's hollow, 

And pale the starlights follow. 

Invited to compose a biography of Mrs. Browning, 
Miss Rossetti replied : '*l should write with enthu- 
siasm on that great poetess and, I believe, lovable 
woman whom I was never, however, so fortunate as 
to meet" And again : ** Yet all said, I doubt whether 
the woman is born, or for many a long day, if ever, 
will be bom, who will balance not to say outweigh 
Mrs. Browning." 

Both were alike in their love of Italy, but Mrs. 
Browning had a vastly broader outlook on life, and, 
whilst both wrote fine sonnets, in the opinion of 
Dante Gabriel Rossetti himself, his sister could 
never have written those From The Portuguese. On 
the balance of the sexes Miss Rossetti wrote : — 

''In one sense I feel as if I had gone deep, for 
my objection seems to myself a fundamental one, 
underlying the whole structure of female claims. 
Does it not appear as if the Bible was based on an 
understood unalterable distinction between men and 
women, their position, duties, privileges? The fact 
of the Priesthood being exclusively man's, leaves 
me in no doubt that the highest functions are not 
in this world open to both sexes." 
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But Mrs. Browning : — 

'' Please to recollect that when I talk of women 
I do not speak of them as many men do, according 
to a separate peculiar and womanly standard, but 
according to the common standard of human 
nature."* 

Elizabeth Barrett was the descendant of West 
Indian landowners, and the favourite child of her 
autocratic and angry father, who was so proud of her 
infantile attempts at poetry that he printed fifty copies 
of an epic she wrote at the age of deven. An injury 
to her spine laid her on her back for many years, 
during which she ''had fits of Pope and Byron and 
Coleridge, and read Greek as hard as some of your 
Oxonians in the Bodleian ; gathered visions from 
Plato and the dramatists, and ate and drank Greek 
and made my head ache with it" Miss Mitford 
describes her as 

''a slight, girlish figure, very delicate, with ex- 
quisite hands and feet, a round face with a most 
noble forehead, a large mouth beautifully formed 
and full of expression, lips like parted coral, teeth 
large, regular, and glittering with healthy white- 
ness, large dark eyes with such eyelashes resting 
on the cheek when cast down, when turned up- 
wards touching the flexible and expressive eye- 
brow, a dark complexion, literally as bright as the 
dark china rose, a profusion of silky dark curls, 
and a look of youth and of modesty hardly to be 
expressed."* 

1 Quoted by W. T. Stead in his pre£au:e to selection from her poems 
in the Masterpiece Library. 

' Elizabeth Barrett Brownings by J. H. Ingram, Eminent Women 
Series. London, 1888, p. 21. 
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Soon it appeared as though she must be a chronic 
invalid, though her mental vigour never relaxed, and 
her courage under illness was marvellous. Her ripe 
powers may be instanced in one stanza : 

Cloud-walls of the morning's grey 

Faced with amber column, 
Crowned with crimson cupola, 

From a sunset solemn. 
May-mists, for the casements, fetch, 

Pale and glimmering ; 
With a sunbeam hid in each 

And a smell of spring. 

But as the years brought deserved fame to the 
greatest poetess in the English language, her health 
to some extent improved, stimulated by her valiant 
outlook on life. She wrote of herself as *' forced to 
be satisfied with the sofa and silence.'' Instead, love 
came to her in the person of a stimulating fellow poet, 
Robert Browning. A writer hard to classify he 
possessed a stirring enthusiasm and a certain originality 
which make him a memorable projection on the grand 
landscape of English poetry. That they loved, and 
loved fervently, the poets soon found, though she was 
an invalid of thirty-eight who had been seared by 
many griefs. Luxury and submission to her father's 
will were both laid aside at the impulsive instigation of 
her lover. Literally she rose from her sick couch to 
marry "under circumstances peculiarly interesting, 
and such as to render imprudence the height of 
prudence," as her most intimate friend, Mrs. Jameson, 
observed. *' She married/' added her trustee, Henry 
Chorley, "after an intimacy suspected by none, save 
a very few, under circumstances of no ordinary romance, 
and in marrying she secured for the residue of her life 
an emancipation from prison, and an amount of happi- 
ness, delightful to think of, as falling to the lot of one 
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who, from a darkened chamber, had still exercised 
such a power of delighting others.'* 

Few women ever so thoroughly flouted a tyrannical 
father, and though he cursed her and never forgave her, 
it may be safely said that his malevolent fury had litde 
power to hurt, for love gave the victory, so absorbed 
was she in love for her loving husband. It was to 
Italy he took her, *' not merely improved but trans- 
formed,*' and Florence became her home. She alone 
of all the women-writers dealt with in this chapter, 
except Mrs. Shelley, had a son. 

Stand out, my blue-eyed prophet ; thou to whom 

The earliest world-day light that ever flowed 
Through Casa Guidi windows chanced to come. 

This rounded off her life and completed it, leading up 
to her composition of Aurora Leigh^ the theme of 
which had been germinating in her head for years, 
much being autobiographical It portrays, too, her 
keen interest in the problems of life, viewed peiiu^K 
from a point a little aloof, because health had prevented 
her from being as actively engaged, in existence as she 
would have desired. She had three cardinal points : 
a wholly idealized belief in Napoleon III; a fervent 
interest in spiritualism; and a passionate desire for 
Italian freedom. Her American friend, Mrs. Story, 
avers that the treaty of Villafranca '* hastened her into 
the grave, as she never fully shook off the severe 
attack of illness occasioned by this check upon her 
life-hopes.'' She died unexpectedly from the effects 
of a chill. At night she told her child, '' I am better, 
dear, much better." Her husband towards morning 
saw her in an ecstasy, and her last words are the most 
fitting commentary on her own life and writings : '* It 
is beautiful." 
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The municipality of Florence erected a marble slab 
upon Casa Guidi with this inscription by Tommaseo : 

Here Wr6te And Died 

Elizabeth Barrett Browning 

Who In her Woman's Heart United 

The Wisdom Of The Sage And The Eloquence Of The Poet 

With Her Golden Verse Linking Italy To England. 

Grateful Florence Placed 

This Memorial 

A.D. 1861. 

This recalls her own lines in Casa Guidi Windows : 

And that the heart of Italy must beat, 

While such a voice had leave to rise serene 
'Twixt church and palace of a Florence street 

To quote illustrative passages from Mrs. Browning 
indicative of her beauteous power of song would be 
to imply that England is as negligent of her verse as 
it is of Byron's. No great nation could raise its head 
beneath such a crushing double indictment of its 
literary appreciativeness, and therefore no more need 
be said. 

That George Eliot should have acquired such a 
reputation in England, one so infinitely surpassing 
that of her infinitely more gifted husband, is a thing 
which must perplex a dispassionate observer. She 
developed the German dry-as-dust system in relation 
to English fiction ; she provided a tinselly, besmudged 
perversion which she induced the fiction-reading 
public credulously to regard as a mediaeval Florentine 
romance. She lacked the power and the courage to 
be naturalistic, whilst she showed as little ability to 
create a man as Charles Dickens displayed in describ- 
ing ^ gentleman. Yet it is idle to deny that she 
founded a school of fiction of which the chief living 
exponent is Mrs. Humphry Ward, who locates her 
characters in a higher social sphere. The best 
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imaginative work of George Eliot was whilst in 
association with G. H. Lewes ; the feeble didacticism 
and the verbosity, those are her own. 

Her father was an agent who had risen in the 
world, and was known as a sturdy Tory. As a girl 
she was receptive, showed some inclination to be 
priggish and superior, but appreciated ''the sweet 
poetry" of the Christian Year^ and first appeared in 
print with a poem depicting devout piety but betray- 
ing no ability. Other influences subsequently brought 
her to a refusal to go to church and a consequent 
family difficulty^; but though there was a reconcilia- 
tion, she seems to have taken her own line. 
One incident was a meeting with Miss Martineau, 
another with Emerson, "the first man I have ever 
seen/' Then she became immersed in the tiresome 
task of translating Strauss. By the time she was 
thirty, she was an orphan and wrote '' the only ardent 
hope I have for my future life is to have g^ven me 
some woman's duty, some possibility of devoting 
myself where I may see a daily result of pure calm 
blessedness in the life of another." 

In some editorial work, through Herbert Spencer, 
she meets G. H. Lewes, the most brilliant of the 
literary celebrities of the time. According to Douglas 
Jerrold, he was the ugliest man in London ; he was 
already married, but his wife had left him. Eventually 
George Eliot paired off with him as George Sand did 
with Alfred de Musset The analogy is complete, for 
the woman occupies in each case the greater share of 
public attention, whereas it is the man who possesses 
the superior merit. It was after a trip to Germany 
that the English couple settled at Richmond, and the 

^ Gtargt EUoty by Leslie Stephen, English Men of Letters Series, 
London, 190a. p. 25. 
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series of novels appeared which bear her name. All 
the rest of her life is concerned with them, for her 
poems are forgotten, and even the favouring Lewes 
did not approve of her writing a play. Though 
acquainted with some literary people, she led a 
secluded but satisfied life. After the death of Lewes 
she created surprise by marrying again, only surviv- 
ing seven months. She was certainly a painstaking 
student rather than a mistress of whatever knowledge 
she toiled at. She considered Byron ''the most 
vulgar-minded genius that ever produced a great effect 
in literature," whilst Milton was her "demi-god." Her 
outlook on life was that of an acid pedagogue. Her 
religion was positivism ; her later novels were philo- 
sophical propaganda; and her favourite theme — the 
idealist in search of a vocation — ^would seem to be the 
life-quest of Lewes. 

There remain those most wonderful sisters the 
Brontes, whose lives form the saddest page in English 
biography, whose books are among the finest treasures 
of literature, and who, from the wildness of their York- 
shire moor, harassed, combating every tragedy which 
could be compressed into their lives, could yet write 
with a knowledge of character and a power of obser- 
vation that are unsurpassable. More and more are 
these childless, lorn, and devoted sisters recognized 
as for all time and of the highest rank.^ 

Their father, perpetual curate of Haworth, a man 
of imperious and eccentric character, fed his chil- 
dren when small on potatoes and no meat to make 
them hardy, and burnt their clothes if he thought them 
too smart Left to his care and that of a prim old 
maiden sister, the children were thrown on their own 

^ Mrs. Gaskell's Mem&ir will remain a classic, and the critical re- 
searches of Mr. Clement Shorter form an invaluable corollary. 
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resources, and it is recorded by the father himself that 
the eldest sister, who died at the age of eleven, read 
the debates and could talk on any topic as ably as a 
c^)able adult. 

It seems superfluous here to trace the few and trivial 
incidents that marked the outward career <^ these 
girls, attempting again and again to be governesses — 
Emily after three months '' becoming literally ill from 
home-sickness " — ^with the experiences in Bnssels that 
inspired VilietU^ and the ill-conditioned brother who 
added another burden to those thrust on his sisters' 
shoulders by their father and circumstances. Deepest 
depression overshadowed their lives and found its echo 
alike in Wutkering Heights and in Jane Eyre^ the 
respective masterpieces of Emily and Charlotte. The 
latter gave her father her g^eat novel to read, and his 
criticism to the others ran : 

'* Girls, do you know Charlotte has been writing 
a book, and it is much better than likely." 

How Charlotte Bronte faced her future may be 
gathered from the following extract from a letter : 

" I am now thirty- two. Youth is gone — gone — 
and will never come back : Can't help it It seems 
to me that sorrow must come some time to every- 
body, and those who scarcely taste it in their youth 
often have a more brimming and bitter cup to dreun 
in after life ; whereas those who exhaust the dregs 
early, who drink the lees before the wine, may 
reasonably hope for more palatable draughts to 
succeed" 

What follows is almost a danse macabre, for life only 
held a procession of death. 
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''I think Emily seems the nearest thing to my 
heart," said Charlotte, and Emily sickened. Perverse, 
obstinate, and peevish, she refused to see a doctor or 
to take the medicines her sisters pressed on her. The 
piteous moment finally came when she whispered : 

"If you will send for a doctor, I will see him now," 
and within two hours was dead. Her bulldog howled 
piteously at her door for many days. 

And then Anne fell ill. Her own verses betray 
her aspiration, written as they were when face to face 
with eternity : 

I hoped that with the brave and strong 

My portioned task might lie, 
To toil amid the busy throng 

With purpose pure and high. 

But God has fixed another part, 

And He has fixed it well ; 
I said so with my bleeding heart 

When first the anguish fell 

In what frame of mind Charlotte confronted the 
fresh catastrophe appears from an outpouring that 
certainly was never meant for general perusal : 

** If there were no hope beyond this world — no 
eternity — no life to come, Emily's fate and that 
which threatens Anne would be heartbreaking. I 
cannot forget Emily's death-day; it becomes a more 
fixed, a darker, a more frequently recurring idea in 
my mind than ever. It was very terrible. She 
was torn, conscious, panting, reluctant, though reso- 
lute, out of a happy life." 

Anne's death-scene was still and hallowed, but after 
it the lonely survivor cried : 

** Solitude, Remembrance, and Longing are to be 
almost my sole companions all day through." 



\ 
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It might seem merciful that the illness of servants 
forced her to undertake the menial work of her father's 
house for a while, toil distracting her thoughts ; and 
from that period eventually came forth her least de- 
pressing tale, Shirley. By this time she had achieved 
fame, and now, as well as again later over ViUette^ 
showed a sensitiveness to criticism which betrayed 
not only her innate delicacy, but the strain that had 
been put on her nerves. On a review she did not like 
by G. H. Lewes she noted : 

**\ am to be on my guard agsunst my enemies, 
but God preserve me from my friends." 

She had asked Miss Martineau to criticize anything 
coarse she ever detected in any of her works, but 
when she did so Charlotte Brontg took such umbrage 
that their intercourse ceased.^ 

Eventually, after much hesitation, she married her 
father's curate, Mr. NichoUs, and it was agreed that 
they should live with him. He cordially approved, 
yet on the wedding-day suddenly refused to go to the 
church, and a lady had to give her away. In only 
nine months the curtain was run down : 

''Oh I I am not going to die, am I .^ He will 
not separate us, we have been so happy . . . some 
parts exceeded all I had ever imagined." 

It is something to feel that a few rays illumined the 
stormy stress of her existence. 

The true tribute to the Brontes lies in the fact that 
these Yorkshire maidens have given the most enduring, 
the most vivid, and the most forceful novels any of 

> CharlotU BronU^ by Sir T. Wemyss Reid, LoDdon, 1879, P* 159' 
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their nationality have written — a fact daily more 
recognized all over the world. 

Since then others have written; countless women 
have produced books of varying merit, some powerful, 
some potent for good and ill ; but no others of the 
sex have been worthy to rank beside these illustrious 
women of the Victorian era. New models will be 
found, new notes will sound in young and responsive 
ears, but the silver chords the Brontes touched will 
re-echo in literature. 



THE FEMINISM OF THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY 

IN the nineteenth century the multiplicity of notable 
women might, at a superficial glance, seem to 
have increased wholly out of proportion to their 
number in previous centuries. As a matter of fact, 
however, the women of great importance have been 
very few. The introspective memoirs of a Marie 
BashkirtsefT are no confessions of a female Rousseaa 
To that book there are hundreds of parallels in the 
experience of other women ; but such things are in 
no sense feminine history except to the individual 
They are the outcome of abnormal egoism de- 
generating into ego -mania. Thousands of women 
paint, but not even Rosa Bonheur can vie with the 
second rank of the male masters. All over the 
civilized world there is a dead level of respectable 
mediocrity in production. Out of all who have trod 
the stage, the mistresses of the art of acting in one 
generation merely become traditional names to their 
granddaughters. 

The nineteenth century in the history of woman 
suggests a legion of capable executive or contempla- 
tive sisters — a rank and file full of emotion and 
of ability — but without captains or leaders in thought 
of the highest rank. Women still alive can be omitted 

240 
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Of those who are dead this can be said : Scholarly 
women such as Miss Mary Somerville, physicians of 
ability, the earliest in our time being Elizabeth Black- 
well, philanthropists such as Baroness Burdett Coutts, 
these from England alone suggest many parallels. 
The foremost woman of the nineteenth century in one 
sense was Queen Victoria. She ran a great risk of 
being already half forgotten, for the sovereign who 
never patronized literature leaves no heralds to trumpet 
her fame to posterity; but she was too sensible for 
that She achieved many things, but for the most 
part she achieved them passively. She was simple, 
she was virtuous, a good wife and a good mother; 
more than all, she possessed patience. If there was 
a storm, she sat passive in the semi-seclusion of her 
abstracted Court until it had passed away. Towards 
the close of her long rule she became a living 
symbol for much. After her demise, after the due 
national respect had been paid to the woman in 
whose reign the Empire had been consolidated 
and the whole earth contracted by the agencies 
of steam and electricity, after all this, from the 
silence of the grave there is little to tell of what 
mould Victoria was. 

On the Continent, Eugenie played a dramatic part in 
France, where to-day she sometimes lingers unnoticed 
in the Paris that once fawned on her. Anarchists 
like Louise Michel seem hardly more sinister than some 
of those other women who have trailed their hideous 
course through the sordid dramas of certain of the 
eastern European States. Great wives, great mothers, 
great sisters there are of all time and in every gener- 
ation, thanks be unto God, and in every age they are 
the gold that glitters on the muck heap. On the 
whole we are, however, too much in the midst of our 
n.— R 
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modem environment to write of contemporary or of 
recently contemporary feminology from an historical 
standpoint 

But there is one movement to which allusion is 
imperative: the feminine movement; that is to say, 
the movement by women to defeminize themselves. 
It has been already said that the French Revolution 
did not at once produce a new type of woman. It, 
however, proved to be mother of the modem feminine 
freedom — a freedom deservedly won, but too often at 
the cost of what was best in the feminine character. 
Perchance those in the forefront of the battle have 
sacrificed themselves for the sake of unborn genera- 
tions of women. It may be so. To the present 
writer it is not perceptible. What becomes daily 
more obvious is a pushing, assertive individualism, 
which chafes at restriction, which ignores alike the 
moral instincts of sex and its duties, but which wiU 
throw everything to the winds in a wild grasp after 
egoism, in a frenzy for self-assertion^ in a passion for 
self-discovery. 

Napoleon once said to Madame de Campan, the 
founder of the school for girls at St. Germain : 

"The old systems of education are worthless, our 
young girls are not well trained ; what is wrong with 
education in France ? " 

" The mothers," answered Mme. de Campan. 

*'You are right," answered the Emperor quickly; 
** in that one word is comprised the system of the 
whole world's education. You must train for us 
mothers who know how to educate their children." 

The whole trend of the movement for the emanci- 
pation of woman is to stultify woman's natural voca- 
tion of motherhood To-day the mother of the 
Gracchi is replaced by a strenuous spinster with 
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pince-nez and theories, who has a smattering of every 
ology except that of being a good wife and a good 
mother. The woman who has made her son's heart 
and mind properly receptive, has rendered enormous 
service to the country and the community. The 
woman who shrieks renders none. 

The Germans have very profound thinkers. One 
of them wrote: **Were all mothers thoroughly to 
grasp their responsibilities, the education of the people 
would be as near to perfection as possible." Instead, 
if a modern woman has the misfortune to be burdened 
with children, she calls in the aid of teachers and 
governesses to cover her own deficiencies and to 
supply her place with her offspring. If this history 
has shown anything, it has shown that love has always 
inspired great men, and that women have achieved 
their highest as an outcome of love. Love never 
dies, passion always flames; but the responsibilities, 
the outcome, these are shirked, whilst the feminine 
movement tries to put woman on a level with man. 
In an English comedy, TAe Case of Rebellious Susan, 
by Mr. Henry Arthur Jones, a learned judge remarks, 
*' Bah ! this was settled once and for all in the Garden 
of Eden." Without desiring to be tied and fettered 
by this tradition, there exist fundamental laws of sex 
which the feminism movement violates, and in this 
history shows that it errs. For of what use is history 
except to teach } Each day we are making history. 
And of what use to-day are the female makers of 
history, except to show posterity the exaggerated 
errors into which their excessive brain egoism runs? 
By all means free women from all superfluous shackles, 
but not from the elemental laws which Nature nourishes 
in every breast. 

Kant has said, ''man and woman constitute when 
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united the whole and entire being ; one sex completes 
the other/' The feminism movement is to disintegrate 
one from the other, and to regard as weaklings old- 
fashioned thinkers. Just as in the early centuries the 
celibate life was preached as a counsel of perfection, 
so to-day the tendency of the falling birth-rate and 
of the later age at which marriage is incurred form 
incontrovertible evidence of selfish indispositicHi to 
assume the ordinary burdens of existence. In the 
North American Slave War, at a time when thousands 
of women were thrown out of work in the English 
cotton districts, physicians noted the remarkable bcX 
that infant mortality perceptibly decreased, in spite 
of the terrible distress prevalent This fact has been 
repeatedly remarked. When forced by want of work 
to remain at home, the women had time to attend 
to their children. 

The real key to the feminine movement of the 
nineteenth century is the desire for independence and 
the appreciation of the necessity of work in order to 
obtain it The glorification of work for women has 
been at the cost of the depreciation of woman's real 
duty — that of a wife and a mother. The result in 
many cases has been debilitated nervous systems 
That there are more women than men to-day is a fact, 
but as every woman — worthy of the name, no matter 
what her rank in life — has had one or more proposals 
of marriage, it follows that the proportion of rejected 
addresses is far larger than male vanity cares to 
confess. 

Women have borne a tremendous part in the im- 
provements of civilization. In the reform of social 
conditions alone, they have done the noblest work 
of the nineteenth century. They have cleansed the 
factories, purified the hospitals, raised the moral 
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standard ; and underneath, humanity is just the same 
— man in opposition to woman. The increasing em- 
ployment of women seems to be more and more 
confined, speaking broadly, to subordinate posts. 
Marriage probably removes from the sphere of com- 
mercial action the very women most eligible for the 
highest trusts. 

At the feministic congress, Frau Hilda Sachs de- 
clared : 

** I always hear women boasting of being mothers, 
and fatig^uing everyone by displaying their offspring. 
I have children, but I do not boast of it It is 
a natural function which is not otherwise flattering. 
Perhaps you are too much haunted by the image of 
the Madonna carrying her son in her arms. I prefer 
the Venus of Milo ; I find her more beautiful, more 
adorable. Yes, primarily woman is of value on her 
own account before she is of value because of her 
children." 

It is only a woman who could thus be traitor to her 
sex. To the retort that '' when woman and man will 
be equal there will be no more love ; a very cultivated 
woman will not inspire love nor render it," an 
answer has been given. '' She will not seek it, but it 
will come to her." From where ? The woman who 
replies does not explain — for she cannot — ^yet she has 
seen much, for she is Olive Schreiner, daughter of an 
English missionary, wife of a Boer politician ; herself 
a novelist, a dreamer, one who has frantically beaten the 
empty air, and with advancing years grows silent 
America has made much boast of Mrs. Woodhull. 
But when she declares ''the grandeur of a nation 
coincides with the intellectuality of its women," the 
present writer has no hesitation in saying she is 
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talking nonsense, for the subordination of women is 
invariably one of the prices of Empire. 

There is truth in die contention of Mme. Marya 
Ch^iza, who traces the social origin of the new woman 
in the Slav, the Swede — Frederika Bremer leading the 
way — the Finn and the Tchdk : where the sex felt the 
influence of| and calmly ruminated with, Northern per- 
spicacity on the lessons and issues of the French 
Revolution. 

" Under what influence has the new woman been 
developed ? It is almost incredible, but it is true : 
under the influence of the impassioned study of 
truly idealistic poets, of romancers pursuing the 
noble chimaera of a less imperfect being, of philoso- 
phers teaching the elevation of mind, goodness, 
indulgence, humanitarian ideas, the doubled altruism 
of apostleship. The poetry, the novel of the Lpatins 
preach vice, roll the woman in mud and shame, 
throw scorn on her, reproach her, though under 
another guise, with the original sin. The literature 
of the north gives her a halo, and, in imitation of 
Christ, does not refuse to drink from the pitcher of 
the Samaritan woman." 

From two issues does this revolted woman recoil, 
from marriage without love, from maternity without 
consent Of course, a Saint Simonian like Claire 
Demar carried these views to the extreme of preach- 
ing free love, a debasement recurrent in every century, 
yet which every generation seems to regard as a 
totally new remission of moral responsibility. She 
died by her own hand, victim of her own excess. 

When Goethe in Faust cites the mystic mothers, 
those primitive forces from which all dse has eman- 
ated, the new woman cries in response that she is the 
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eternal feminine messiah. She quotes from the Vedas, 
from Zoroaster, from the Kabbalah. Yet centuries 
after these utterances the women of the East lie 
under an adamant yoke of complete severity. It is 
in the West that the only movement comes, a move- 
ment — at its mistaken best — which makes a crusade 
against prostitution, alcoholism, and war : all of which 
must exist as hideous necessities and which, if they 
could be swept away, would, in their disappearance, 
utterly upset the balance of civilization. 

It is clear too that the foremost rank of self- 
assertive, self-emancipating women, whilst liberating 
themselves from human ties, are also disowning those 
of creed and church and to-day indulge in an agnos- 
ticism as moral as that of Voltairian atheism was 
sardonic. Yet never has superstition been more rife, 
and it seems as if the bulk of those who discard the 
religion of their childhood have to rely on humbugs 
often so palpable as to barely deserve exposure. 

What has been achieved is to open a number of 
professions and employments to the sex. Govern- 
ment and private offices offer their lower posts to 
women, but it is notable that few rise to the higher 
positions. Lady clerks in postal and telegraph offices 
to-day are as much accepted as the assistants of the 
same sex are in dressmakers' establishments. The 
result, however, is an additional overcrowding of 
various departments of the labour market. Statistics 
in Paris show the greatest number of divorces have 
been amongst those where the wife has had some 
trade. Cases of mental and nervous breakdown are 
also on the increase. Whereas it is in many respects 
suitable that women should be physicians for women, 
there is abundant proof that very few women indeed 
place practical faith in the skill of their sisters. In 
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India, where male doctors are forbidden, women 
doctc»3 have, however, ministered with invaluaUe 
results to those imprisoned in zenanas and harems. 
As nurse woman is supreme : as physidan in Europe 
she is still an exotic ; and it is remarkable that of lady 
doctors only very few are married. 

It may seem an anachronism that in countries 
where women may not have a vote, the sovereign can 
be a queen. As a matter of fact, except under unuaial 
circumstances, queens have been far more constitu- 
tional sovereigns than the fathers they succeeded ; for 
instance, Mary Tudor than Henry VllI, Anne than 
James II. Women's suffrage may be inevitable, but 
like most long-anticipated social cataclysms, it will not 
exercise muc^ active effect when it does come into 
force. In such parochial suffrage as the sex has yet 
obtained in England no marked change has been 
consequently visible. In Russia a wife often attends 
the meeting of the village community when her 
husband is working at a distance. Yet the proverb 
of the peasant runs, "The hair is long, but the mind is 
short," and *' Among seven women there is but one 
soul." One European instance is curious. The 
Bernese women, liable to the payment of communal 
tax, were given votes by proxy. For thirty-three 
years they never av^uled themselves of the privilege ; 
so soon as they had taken part in an election for the 
first time, the privilege was removed. 

Great excitement has been aroused in France, Italy, 

Belgium and the United States by the efforts of 

women to be admitted to the Bar. Where successful 

''-- ---*"~iduals seem to have been promptly lost to 

lore important is the economic emancipation 

;es a woman the control of her money, pre- 

. wife being bound hand and foot beneath 
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the tyranny of a husband The Married Woman's 
Property Act marked a liberation of the sex in 
England which was righteous and has worked for 
nothing but good. In the same way women's colleges 
at male universities have led to none of the abuses 
prophesied by satirists, but also have produced but 
little of that tremendous force which the early advo- 
cates fancied would be set in motion. Results are far 
more temperate than the forecasts of them. 

A few excerpts from views of feminists on various 
points are worth considering. The Italian poet, Sylvia 
Albertoni, wrote : 

''For the truly sensitive and nobly intellectual 
woman, love is sacrifice ; it is the self-immolation at 
all hours of the day for those she loves — ^brothers, 
parents, husband, son ; it is her happiness, I might 
say her thirst. I do not wish to speak of those 
striking heroic sacrifices which have rendered women 
' truly celebrated in the history of races; I include 
the little unknown sacrifices which make up the life 
of a loving woman ; sacrifice of her time, her tastes, 
of herself; all that is performed in the silence of 
the hearth, of schools, of hospitals, where the wife, 
mother, teacher, sister of charity consecrates every- 
thing to the well-being of others, to bring them up, 
to save them from physical and moral death." 

Not dissimilar in the train of thought, perhaps, is 
this phrase of Mrs. Josephine Butler, though it is 
more aggressively militant : 

''The antagonism of principles as opposite as 
heaven and hell implies conflict, war without truce ; 
until one side is victorious, then, and not till then, 
can there be peace worthy of the name." 
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The head of the reminlst movement in PcJand, 
Madame Koutschalka-Reinschmidt, strikes a finner 
note: 

" The emancipation of woman is an element of 
morality and of peace, which will enable humanity 
to make a great advance towards the general 
happiness, which can only be based on one true 
morality and on one for all" 

Mrs. Palmer, representing the Woman's WoHd 
Congress at the opening of the Columbian ExhibititMi, 
ended her speech thus : 

"More important than the discovery <^ Chris- 
topher Columbus which we celebrate to-day, is the 
one which governments have just made, that of the 
woman. What shall be the next message that 
governments shall send to women ? " 

The miles on the road of feminism between Mary 
Wollstonecraft and modem times are difficult to see 
'1 looking back along the journey. There was cer- 
unly plenty of feminine ag^rressiveness in 1848, and 
Feminine Constitution was actually proclaimed by 
forgotten male, M. Borme. Victor Hugo, in the 
meral oration for one of the proscribed by the an^ 
'/tat of December, uttered the phrase, "the e^ht- 
enth century proclaimed the rights of man, the 
ineteenth shall proclaim the rights of woman." 
iince then congresses have proclaimed progress for 
be most part won by the efforts of individuals ; the 
ommunism of to-day may declare "there shall be no 
iistinction between men and women but that of their 
irtues and their talents." In retort let the words of 
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Mrs. Fawcett be set forth in a sense the reverse of 
that which she intended to convey : '* To imagine it 
is possible to reverse the most solemn of the edicts 
of nature by little regulations of human invention 
forms the most grotesque irreverence towards nature. ** 
Exactly. 



WOMEN IN AMERICA 

IN the preceding chapters we have treated of the 
women of many nations, and profound diflerences 
among them were pointed out in more than one 
respect Yet» with all their differences* there is 
between all the women hitherto treated a certain 
similarity, a certain trait common to all of them. There 
is indeed* as we have seen, a far cry between the 
woman of Sparta and that of Athens ; between the 
Greek and the Roman woman ; between the lady or 
6aufg0oise of the medieval age and the woman of the 
Renascence ; let alone the women of the seventeenth 
or eighteenth century and the women of the nine- 
teenth. But all differences notwithstanding, there is 
between all these women of various periods of history 
more than one trait in common. Thus, to mention 
only one of the connecting links, all women of Europe, 
whether of Graeco- Roman times or of more modem 
periods, resemble one another in their interest in man. 
They do care for man. They avow by words or deed 
that, when all is said and done, they feel that their 
principal aim and object in life is to meet, conquer, and 
possess the right man. All of them would readOy 
approve of the answer of that Frenchwoman who on 
being pitied on account of her sufferings in giving 
birth to a son, exclaimed: '' Ah — you do not know 
what pride it is to be the mother of a man ! " 

252 
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The women, on the other hand, of whom we are 
going to treat at present, differ essentially and com- 
pletely from the women of Europe. These women — 
the American maid and wife — are fundamentally differ- 
ent from their sisters in Europe, whether in the past 
or in the present Far from taking the slightest 
interest in man, they look down upon him. Man 
in America plays neither first nor second fiddle ; he 
does not even beat the drum. He is the mere lamp- 
lighter of the orchestra of life in the United States. 
This, we are fully aware, is not only disagreeable, but 
positively revolting to Europeans. To American 
men, however, such a state of complete subjection to 
their womanhood is not revolting at all. Of all 
systems of slavery that in which American men 
find themselves, with regard to their women, is the 
most willingly tolerated. Far from chafing under the 
tyranny exercised by their women, the American men 
rejoice in it ; they are proud of it ; and he who calls 
it by its proper name is to them an object of hatred 
and detestation. 

At various times different European travellers or 
semi-official '^Commissions" went to the States to 
inquire into the social life of the great trans-Atlantic 
Republic. Nearly every one of these investigators was 
struck with the singular ascendancy of women in 
America. Already in the journal of the brothers Gon- 
court (for April 23rd, 1867) we read of the strange effect 
of an American woman on such close students of hu- 
manity as themselves. They say : *' Je dinais hier k 
Tambassade, k cdtd d'une jeune femme, la femme de 
Tenvoy^ des ^tats-Unis k Bruxelles, une Amdricaine, 
et voyant k Toeuvre cette grice libre et conqu^rante, 
ce diable au corps d'une jeune race, cette virtualit^ de 
la coquetterie qui garde le charme et le domination de 
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\aiflirtaitan ches ces jeunes filles devenues des spouses, 
et me rappelant d'autre part Tactivit^ et renirance de 
certains Am^ricains de Paris, je me disais que ces 
hommes et ces femmes semblaient destine k devenir 
les futurs conqu^rants du monde." 

More than one '' exquisite " student of the shades 
and innuendoes of male and female nature has been 
misled, as we take it, by the dash and verve of the 
American womaa One has only to compare realities 
with the prediction of the Goncourts. Have American 
women in these forty years made good the expecta- 
tions expressed in the passage just quoted? Have 
they or their menfolk " conquered " the world ? The 
fact IS, the Germans have done that to a much greater 
extent than the Americans. The same Goncourts, 
in the same part of their invaluable Journal^ speak of 
the Allemande or the German woman as of one who 
can and does rouse in man the more ideal sentiments. 
Well, it is Germany and not America that has, in the 
last thirty years, made the most remarkable conquests. 
The Goncourts were not in a position to judge the 
American woman. Brought up as they were, in an 
exclusively French atmosphere, they could not possiUy 
surmise to what an extent all conversation with an 
American woman is what in England is called a ''made 
dish." Before meeting the Goncourts, that American 
woman of whom they speak had read up everything 
about them, and she acted up to it accordingly. Of 
spontaneity or abandon there is not the slightest trace 
in an American woman. Nor does she believe that any 
other person is, at any given time, spontaneous or 
naive. Nothing is more common in the States than 
to be asked by one of their " bright " women, " How 
do you do this or that thing ? What trick have you 
for doing it?" In their minds, in their innermost 
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mindsi they are firmly convinced that all the great 
pianists, violinists, actors, orators, singers — or, in one 
word, all the great artists — have their " tricks " with 
which they work upon the audience. In native, 
elemental talent they do not believe at all. How 
could they ? They have themselves not the trace of 
such talent 

In spite of the most extraordinary measures and insti- 
tutes for the development of the intellectual or artistic 
faculties of women in America ; in spite of numberless 
colleges, universities, *' female academies," libraries, 
societies, debating clubs, papers, magazines, and — 
isms; woman has in America done none of those 
remarkable deeds of a literary, scientific or artistic 
character for which the Somervilles, Fawcetts, Brontes, 
George Eliots, Madame de Staels, George Sands, 
Madame Jules Adams, etc. etc are famous in Europe. 
There are over twelve million pianos in American 
houses, used mostly by women; yet there is not a 
single American pianiste of even the third order. 
There are thousands of schools for American women ; 
yet there is not a single American woman of note as 
a scholar. Amongst singers, indeed, there have been 
a few American women whose voices were striking, 
sensational, and technically remarkable. But of voices 
soulful, endowed with that mysterious timbre that 
alone gives fascination to a voice, there has never 
been a case. The voices of American women are 
like themselves: stunners. They bring about what 
the French call des effets d coups de pistolet Music 
there is little in them. 

And how could that be.^ Voice, in music, or the 
singing voice proper, cannot but be denied to a native 
whose speaking voice is strident, nasal, and full of 
''twang.'* One cannot in speaking ''twang" like a 
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zither out of tune and sing, at the same dine* like a 
Stradivari violin. The American woman, absohitdy 
incapable of understanding the nature of naive genius, 
invariably believes that die art of Mesdames Patti, 
Lucca, Wilt, or Gerster is only an arithmetical sum of 
tricks which has been acquired by hard learning. She 
never allows for the x of genius ; hence she never 
has any. Indeed, the misproportion between die 
means of doing great things in art or science, and the 
things done in those branches of human efTort by 
American women, is vast It is as if one hired a mon- 
ster orchestra of one thousand instrumentalists to teadi 
a vast audience — ^the art of tuning instruments. 

In England women are seldom brilliant conversadoo- 
ists, and as to outward show of genius or talent there 
is not much to be noticed in them. But what does 
not appear on the surface may nevertheless exist 
beneath it, and scores of Englishwomen have^ by 
works of real genius in science, literature, art, or 
mere erudition, testified to and proved their intellec- 
tual strength and solidity. It is in vain that we look 
for such independent and objective evidence for the 
intellect or mental grit of American women. They 
shine only in the sensational. Whenever there arises 
in the United States one of those astounding impos- 
tures — religious, philosophical, or social — which have 
these forty or fifty years paralysed Europeans with 
utter amazement at the incredible gullibility of the 
Yankees, one or another American woman is sure to 
be at the head of it Spiritualism and Christian 
Science were practically founded and spread by a few 
American women. The psychological reason of all 
this is not too difficult to discover ; and since it bears 
on the essence and principle of American womanhood, 
we shall for a moment inquire into it 
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American life, like American territory, is geomet- 
rical, reasoned, neatly outlined, based on a few purely 
logical and not on historical or traditional principles. 
The men who from 1775 to 1783 fought out the 
political independence and the constitution of the 
United States were necessarily theorists and political 
logicians. Under the influence of their French friends 
and abettors, without whose military and naval help 
they could never have been able to defeat England, 
they became, like the Encyclopaedists of Paris, con- 
temptors of history and worshippers of Reason. It 
appeared to them, whether their name was Alexander 
Hamilton, Adams, Jefferson, or Washington, not only 
possible, but also imperative to found a new State on 
Reason only ; that is, on what they supposed to be the 
''natural" basis of complete equality of men and 
women. Accordingly, they framed a constitution in 
which Reason, or what they imagined to be Reason, 
reigned supreme. The whole of life, as the whole of 
the territory then belonging to and afterwards acquired 
by them, was mapped out logically, clearly, reason- 
ably. Nearly all European "prejudices" of nation- 
ality, sex, age, locality, language, and of other 
historical growths were thrown overboard. This 
could not but render the daily life of the Americans 
somewhat dry and savourless. In a system of life 
where the emotional staging of social intercourse is 
reduced to a minimum, the charm of human existence 
is practically non-existent. A system of life based on 
Reason is a system of arithmetic based on sentiment 
The latter leads to astrology and necromancy and simi- 
lar absurdities ; the former is bound to lead to eccen- 
tricities of all kinds, in that it leaves a powerful 
element of human nature unsatisfied. The very fact 
that American life is, in its structure, regular, geomet- 
n.— s 
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rical, and ultra-reasonable, is the cause of the most 
incredible freaks of unreasonable and absurd pheno- 
mena in American life. The mysterious and emo- 
tional forces of the human soul, whether as individuals 
or as collective persons, being left unoccnipied and 
inactive, they begin to rot and degeneiate, and thus 
produce all sorts of morbid consequences. 

Now, it does not take much experience to see that 
those mysterious, emotional, and subconscious forces 
are manifested and represented by women more fiilly 
than by men. In a commonwealth, therefore, b 
which the subconscious forces of the people are left 
fallow, women are more likely to suffer than meo. 
And, on the other hand, women in such a State are 
more than likely to avail themselves of the chances 
given them by the inadequacy of its institutions. 
These institutions, being far too reasoned and geo- 
metrical, leave ample interstices for smuggling into 
the body politic the prohibited goods of subconscious 
phenomena. And so it comes to pass that women in 
America are, as a rule, the protagonists of those mar- 
vellously absurd "movements,"* "religions," "cures,* 
•* beliefs,** etc., with which the Americans have en- 
riched the history of human eccentricity. In this 
sense it may be said that while American men have 
done everything in their power to place all things 
under the hot iron of reason, American women have 
done much to filter into everything the opium of un- 
reason. 

This is not the only contrast between American 
men and women. To put it plainly, the American 
woman has little if anything in common with the 
American man. We have just now seen that the 
original and inalienable nature of woman has not been 
taken notice of in the construction of American life. 
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That life, with its extreme reasonableness, is thor- 
oughly unfit for the woman proper. Hence woman in 
America was bound to stand aloof from the life of her 
nation or to get un-womaned. She, not unnaturally, 
chose the latter. This is the deepest cause of that 
strange defeminization of American women. Unable 
to develop her natural womanly instinct in a society 
the laws and customs of which are made with a total 
disregard for the one great power in women, that is 
for sentiment and emotion, the American woman 
necessarily drifted into a mentality and social attitude 
distinctly different from all that has so far character- 
ized women in Europe. This fundamental fact will 
become clearer by considering the history of life in 
America from another standpoint 

In Christian Europe, ever since the age after the 
Migration of Nations, say goo A.D., the central fact of 
social life was the establishment of a home. Of a home, 
woman is the very soul ; and consequently European 
women have, as their most prominent if frequently hardly 
recognizable feature, their love and management of 
a finer abode, called home. Whether in England, 
France, or in Germany, this passion for one's home 
is tantamount to a passion for one definite spot on 
the territory of one's country. The aristocratic fami- 
lies of Europe carry that love of their strictly localized 
home to the furthest limits of class-pride. All this is, 
in America, either not known at all, or mere imitation 
of European usages. On the contrary, American life 
was necessarily and inevitably built up on the absence 
of all homes. The Americans, when after 1783, and 
during the time when all Europe was absorbed by the 
wars from 1792 to 181 5, they learned of the immensity 
and fertility of their hinterland from the AUeghanny 
Mountains to the Pacific, clearly saw that their 
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not in the least invalidate my thesis. While the mere 
external or material fact of their hard work inside 
their homes is undeniable, yet they too are potentially 
as hostile or indifferent to their homes, husbands, and 
their maternity, as are such of the American women 
whom here I take to be the type of American 
womanhood. I mean this: whenever a woman of 
the States does devote her principal attention and 
labour to her home, she does so because, owing to 
the insufficient income of her husband, she is ab- 
solutely compelled to do so. But let that hard-working 
and apparently home-loving American woman learn 
of a substantial increase in her husband's income, and 
all her potentialities will at once step out into concrete 
reality, and she will become, from one day to another, 
nothing but a pleasure- and sensation-ridden fre- 
quenter of all bazaars, lectures, operas, exhibitions, 
"crazes," and an eager purchaser of the "latest" 
costumes, jewellery, books, and furniture. The French 
bourgeaise will, in nineteen out of twenty cases of such 
a sudden improvement in her husband's income, alter 
not an iota in the manner or method of her life; 
in her the potentialities of the '' shining stunner" 
and sensationalist are very feeble indeed. In every 
woman in America they are stronger than any other 
propensity. This is why I am disinclined to admit 
any real exceptions with regard to the type of woman- 
hood in America. 

Woman, then, in America cannot develop, and has 
never developed, that peculiar charm of either beauty 
or grace that in Europe has always been held to be 
the greatest power of women. Not that American 
women are lacking in a beauty of their own. Quite 
the contrary. While but too many women in the 
States are sadly deficient in two of the greatest attrac- 
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tions, viz. in a clear or rosy complexion and in wdl- 
shaped hands, yet the type of American beauty is one 
that excels in more than one feature. The lines in the 
face are bold, harmonious, and remarkable both in the 
bony and in the fleshy parts of the head. They have 
not only fine noses and good profiles, but also hand- 
some cheeks. The chin has indeed no charm ; but 
the shoulders are frequendy magnificent, and the 
women of New York and Kentucky have also fine 
hips. What, to a European, spoils the effect of their 
beauty, is the expression of their eyes and their voices 
The eyes as well as the voices are strident, cold, 
emotionless, full of calculating ambition, and far too 
knowing. Of abandon or ndiveU there is not a trace ; 
and, as if to bring all unsympathetic features to a climax, 
most of the women in America are — horribiU dicl» 
— ^humourists. I venture to repeat my view, that 
a humorous woman, under sixty, is like a painted 
man. A woman may be witty, bright, or spiritueUe; 
she cannot be humorous, without losing her enamel 
and morning-dew. Humour proper feeds on the 
wholesale mendacity of modem life, on its countless 
incongruities, on its lies and false positions. No real 
man wants his womanfolk to be too much of an 
initiate in respect of all this inveracity and carking 
vulgarity of life. 

The preceding sketch of the American woman 
would be incomplete without an explanation of the 
singular respect and adoration that the American 
woman enjoys on the part of the men in America. It 
is, indeed, a matter of astonishment to any thoughtful 
observer of modern life, that while the women of 
Europe are treated, by European men, at best, with 
much tenderness and affection, the women of America 
are placed by American men on a pedestal so high 
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as to amount almost to idolization. Considering the 
greater poetical attractiveness, the greater charm, of 
European women, one might naturally expect the 
contrary result Yet nothing can be surer than the 
fact that Europeans entertain for their women very 
much less respect, chivalrousness, and deference, than 
do American men for American women. The punish- 
ments inflicted by the laws of America on any male 
beating or insulting a woman clearly show the high 
status occupied by American women; and amongst 
women from Europe who have spent several years in 
the States, there is a proverbial saying to the effect 
that "America is the Paradise of women/' In this 
view there is undoubtedly much truth. Not only are 
in America nearly all careers quite open to women, so 
that in America a far greater proportion of women 
are able to earn their own living than in any country of 
Europe ; but the general tone of men towards women 
is one of great and frequently exquisite politeness, so 
that women of any age may, without danger to their 
honour or reputation, move about as freely as 
do men. 

Men in America do worship their women ; they do 
look up to them ; and untold husbands in the States 
are quite happy to toil and moil incessantly in their 
offices or factories, without any real or considerable 
distraction whatever, so as to enable their wives and 
daughters to be '* highly " dressed, to be present at all 
fashionable affairs, to " do " Europe or Asia, and to 
'' receive " with splendour. The American husband is 
quite satisfied to be a male Cinderella, as long as his 
wife or daughter shines in society. This peculiar 
attitude is only the natural complement of the peculiar 
status of the American woman. The latter is the 
opposite of what we note in Europe; no wonder. 
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then, that the relation of men to women in America is 
likewise altered For our present purpose, however, it 
is not sufficient to state the bare fact of American 
male Cinderellaism, but also to account for it That, 
I take it, can be done satisfactorily. It amounts to 
this, that women in the States form the only aristo- 
cracy of the country, and are accordingly treated 1^ 
the Americans with the respect and deference that all 
nations have at all times manifested to their aristo- 
cracy. This view, I have no doubt, will appear very 
paradoxical to a nation that prides itself on the total 
absence of privileged classes, or aristocracies of anykind. 
It is well known that the chief pride of an American 
is in the existence of " perfect equality " amongst his 
fellow-citizens. This, as far as mere law goes, is not 
untrue. Only, law does not go very far. Aristo- 
cracy is a thing that no high-strung nation can do 
without It is not a " prejudice " or " survival " of the 
"middle ages," but a permanent category of history. 
It occurs everywhere, if in shapes and forms of g^reat 
variety. In America it could not assume the form 
that it has taken in Europe ; as in England it has not 
shaped itself after the manner of the Continental 
nobility. 

Aristocracy proper is impossible among men in 
America, in that man came to America mostly from a 
passionate desire to do away with all " privileged 
classes " from the exigencies of which he had suffered 
so much in Europe. For this, and for other reasons, 
aristocracy as a male institution could not possibly 
arise in the old Colonies or the subsequent United 
States. Yet, an aristocracy of some kind is, in high- 
strung nations, as indispensable as are municipal 
councils and boards of education. Accordingly, the 
American nation created, outside the frame of Law 
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proper, an aristocracy of persons who are not explicitly 
recognized as such in the Assemblies as Courts of the 
Country, but who nevertheless represent to all intents 
and purposes the aristocracy of the States. These 
are the women of America. Once we look at social 
life in America from this, the true point of view, we 
are enabled to place every phenomenon thereof in 
its natural and comprehensible relation to the rest 
Europeans have long been accustomed to the singular, 
not to say passionate loyalty of "leal vassals " to their 
lords. If, then, they ' contemplate the relation of 
American men to their women as one essentially 
identical with that of a clansman to his laird, they 
cannot wonder that American women engage the 
most intimate sentiments of American men, and that 
the latter are roused to uncontrollable indignation by 
any display of hostility to or disparagement of their 
women. 

The last word, then, in American womanhood is 
this, that they represent actually what the ancient 
Greek myths (if myths they be) represented symboli- 
cally — a realm of Amazons grafted upon a realm 
of man. The old Greek Amazon is indeed the 
evident architype of the women of the United States ; 
and a real sculptor could not typify the glory and 
splendour of American womanhood more effectively 
than by representing it in a statue of an Amazon. 
European women are Helenas, Penelopes, Nausicaas, 
Clytemnestras, or Antigones; American women are 
Amazons. In this way we can get a real and deep 
insight into the nature of a social phenomenon that 
has so far baffled most of the students of American 
civilization. Whether such Amazonian women are or 
are not likely to promote the real welfare of a nation, 
whether they are or are not the bane rather than the 
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boon of the American nation, that is a question, the 
solution of which " lies in the lap of the gods." Most 
Europeans are not inclined to indulge in great hopes 
of improvement by women of that kind. Perfa^ 
then, Europeans are wrong. 
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128, 133, 152-^; of Siena, i. 166, 
168, 192; Sforza, i. 256; de 
Medici, I 257, 265, 266; ii. 32; 
of Braganza, ii. 54; Marquise de 
Rambouillet, ii. 69; Queen, ii. 185 

Catholicism, i. 202 

Catiline, i. 1 19 

Catiline^ ii. 64 

Cato, i. 105 

Cato (younger), i. 123 n. 

CatuUus, i. 117 

Cauchon, Pierre, i. 211, 212 

Cavendish, ii. 9 

Caxton, ii. 20 

CedltOy ii. 178, 179 

Celania, ii. 66 

Cellini, Benvenuto, i. 228 

Cepeda, de, i. 216 

Ceramic art, i. 53 

Cerfes, Pre-aux, ii. 109 

Chabot, ii. 164 

Chaillot, ii. 88 

Chaldaean women, L 21 se^, 

Chamfont, ii. 127 

Champagne, Count of^ L 187 n. 

Chappell, ii. 1 1 

Chapuys, ii. 10 

Charaxus, i. 69, 92 

Charles VII of France, I 176, 204; 
VofFrance, 1.197, 259; emperor, 
i. 244, 247, 262 ; VIII of France, 
i. 259; IX of France, i. 266; iL 
32; Prince^ ii. 40, 41, 47; I of 
£ngland, ii. 47; II of England, 

ii. 48, 4g, 53, 55-57, 62, 64; V of 
Spain, li. 18; Archduke of Aus- 
tna, ii. 30, 31 
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CharloCte, Princess, iL 176 
Charlotte CordaT, iL 168-70 
Cbariotte de la Mark, L 184 
Channian, i. 20 
Charpentier, Mane, iL 172 
Chastellux, ii. 143 
Chastillon, Cardinal de, iL 32 
Chateaubriand, ii. 201, 205-7 
Chateauroux, Duchesse de, iL 103 
Chatelet, Mme. du, iL 122-5; 

Bifarquis do, iL 124 
Chatham, iL 107 
Chatsworth, iL 184 
Chaucer, L 199 
Chauvelin, Mme. de, ti. 114 
Ch^lixa, Mme. Marya, ii. 246 
Cbelles, Abbess of^ iL 92 
Chelonis, L 85 ^ 
Chenonceaux, L 176 
'< Cheshire, the bold lady of," iL 38 
Cheshire blacksmith, iL 212 
Ckisterfield to His San^ Letters ef 

Lora^ iL 182 
Chevrette, La, iL 148 
Chevreuse, iL 80 
Chevreuse, Mme. de, iL 75, 78 
Chians, L 92 
Chicago, L 269 
Chios, L 71 
Choiseul, M. de, iL no; Duchesse 

de, iL 115, 140 
Cholmonddey, Lady, ii. 38 
Chopin, Frederic, iL 215, 217 
Chorley, Henry, ii. 231 
Christtan Year^ ii. 234 
Christian Science, iL 256 
Christianity, L 143, 159, 163, 221, 

241 
Christians, Byzantine, i. 147 
Church of Rome, ii. 2 seq, ; and 

Divorce, iL 164 
Chtuchill, iL 180 
Cicero, L 114, 125 ; iL 124 
Cinderella, L 13 ; ii. 263 
Ctngulum^ L 108 
Cipriani, ii. 189 
Circassian slave, i. 235 
Cirey, ii. 123 
Citeaux, Order of, L 187 
Cit^^-State of Greeks, L 40 
CUurant, ii. 124 
Claire, St, L 164, 165 
Clairon, Mdlle., iL 120 
Clarendon, Lord, ii. 29, 54, 55, 

57-59 . ^ 
Claresme, 1. 182 



Clarissa, iL 182 

Clazlre, Charles Cowden, iL 224 

Claude^ of France, L 259, 260 

Claude Lorraine, iL 76 

Claudius, emperor, L 127, 128, 130- 

Claudius, Appius, L loi 

Cleck, Alice, ii. yi 

Clement Marot, L 262 

Cleombrotus, L 85 

Cleomenes, L 86^ 87 

Cleopatra, L 15 seq^ 138, 139; iL 

159 . 
Cleric, iL 255 

Clermont, L 200; Coancil oC L 
185 n. 

Cleveland House, ii. 57 

Cleves, Duke of, L 263 

Clino, L 91 n. 

Clive, iL 107 

Qive, Mrs., iL 185 

Clodia, L 126 

Clodius, P., L 113 

Clogher, Bishop o( iL 187 

Clotilda, L 164 

Clovis, L 164 

Clytemnestra, ii. 265 

Cnidian Venus, L 95 

Coetf^ttOj L 122-4 

Coifiure, Queen ol^ iL 1 19 

Coigny, Comtesse de, iu 147 

Colbm, iL 88 

Coleridge, iL 230 

Colet, it. 2 

Coligny, iL 77 ; Admiral, L 267 

CoUaltmo, L 248 

Collalto, Count of, L 248 

Collatia, i. 100 

CoUatinus, Tsutjuinius, L 99 

Colline Gate, i. 103 

Cololendi, iL 120 

Colonies and aristocracy, iL 264 

Colonna, Ascanio, L 244; Ves- 
pasian, L 255; Vittoria, L 236, 
238, 241-4, 247, 248, 261 

Columbian Exhibition, ii. 250 

Columbus, L 271 ; ii. i, 250 

Commie Fran^aise, iL 118, 127 

Comito, L 149 

Commendone, ii. 21 

Commons, House of^ ii. 138, 179 

Compton, Lord, iL ^ 

Cond^, Prince de, ii. 74 

Cond^ (the greatX iL 74t 75f 77, 7^ 
83, 84, 87 

Condorcet, ii. 162-5 ; Mme., ii. 164 
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Coneo, ii. 42 and n. 
Confarreatuf^ i. 122-4 
Confessions of Rotisseau^ ii. 149 
Confucius, L 36 
Coningsby, Lord, ii. 180 
Connecte, Thomas, i. 204 
Conrad of Marburg, i. 166 
Conrard, Dr., ii. 68 
Constan, ii. 69 
Constance, i. 221 

Constant, Benjamin, ii. 200-3, 206 
Constantine, i. 155 
Constantine, emperor, i. 232 
Constantine X, i. 156 
Constantinople, i. 36, 144, 146, 149- 

51, 154,170, 178,332; ".1,154, 
190 

Cond, Princess de, il 83; 115; 

Prince de, ii. 114 
Convent, Mediaend woman in, i. 

157 seq. ; of the Presentation, ii. 

112; of Madeleine de Troisnel, ii. 

138 
Conversation and Society, ii. loi 

Coppet, ii. 200^ 201 J 203, 204 

Coroay, Charlotte^ li. 168-70 

Cordelian friar, Richart, L 204 

Cordeliers, Club of the, ii. 172 

Cordona, Raymond de, i. 236 

Corelli ojf early nineteenth century, 

ii. 219 
Corinna, i. 69 
Corinne^ ii. 203, 220 
Corinthj i. 90^ 91, 93, 95 
Corinthian city-state, i. 40 
Coriolanus, i. 102 
Corioli, L 102 
Cork, Lord, ii. 44, 45, 50 
Comaro, Catherine, i. 231 
Combuiy, Viscount, ii. 55 
Comeille, L 37 ; ii. 71, 74 
Cornelia, i. 111-14, 116; ii. 165 
Cornelia (wife of PompeyX L 115 
Cornelius Nepos, L no 
Comuel, Mme., ii. 72 
Corranto^ ii. 12 
Correggio, L 240, 253 
Cortona, Marguerite c^ i. 164; 

Simon of, i. 169 
Cosimo Medici, i. 235 
Cosway, ii. 208 
«• Cotillon I V," ii. 108 
Cottina, i. 91 n. 
Couches, Isabella de, L 185 
Couchin, ii. 115 
Courcelles, Mdlle. de, ii. 145 

IL— T 



Court of Louis XIV, ii. 89; of 

Louis XV, ii. 102 seq. 
Courtenay, Earl of Devonshire, il 

19,21,22 
CourtieTy The^ i. 244 
Coiuts of Love, i. 190; of Talk, i. 

240; of the Country, ii. 265 
Coutts, Baroness Burdett, ii. 241 
Coventry, Lord, ii. 183; Lady, ii. 

183 
Cox, Richard, ii. 4 
Co3^ Avyes, ii. 16 
Craik, Sir Henry, ii. 187 n. 
Cranmer, ii. 22 
Cratesiclea, i. 86, 87 
Crebillon, ii. 116 
Crecy, I 204 
Creole, Josephine, ii. 197 
Crespy-en-Valois, i. 209 
Crispa, i. 149 n. 
Critobulus, i. 7^ 
Crivelli, Lucrezia, i. 253 
Cromwell, ii. 49-51 
Cromwell, Thomas, ii. 18 
Crusades, i. 185 
Cult of the Sacred Heart, L 202, 

203 
Cunningham, Peter, ii. 53 
Cupid oi Praxiteles, i. 94 
Cupids, i. 18 

Curchod, Suzanne, ii. 198 
Custinej Countess de, ii. 115 
Cyclas^ \.}^ 
Cydnus, i. 17 
Cymbrians, L 171 
Cyprian, St., i. 147 
Cyprian, Acacius, i. 149 
Cyprus, i. 9^ 
Cyr, Saint, 11. 98-100, 156 

D 

Dalmatica^ i. 109 

Deune des Belles Cousines^ La^ L 
182, 183 

Dance, ii. 194 

Dances, Spartan^ i. 38, 82 

Dancing, Platonic, i. 239 

Danf^eau, ii. 94, 99 

Daniel, poet, il 29 

Danophila, i. 69 

Dtmse Macabre^ iL 157, 236 

Dante, i. 161, 200^ 228 

Damley, ii. 27 

Darrell, Wild, ii. 3, 33, 34; Eliza- 
beth, ii. 16 ; William, ii. 16 

Daschkoff, Countess, ii. 153 
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Dauphin, i. ao6 «^., 26s, 366; il 

Davenant, Sir William, ii. 65, 66 

Davenport, Miss, il 65 

Davila, i. 368 n. 

Davis, MoU, iL 66 

De Barante, ii. 208 

Di Clmns Muiisribus, L 329 

Debidour, i. 153 n. 

J>$cnmnri^\. 100 

Ded, pillar of, i. 3 

Dee, Dr., iL 5 

Deftuid, Mme. du, iL IIS> '34f 13S, 
139, 141-4, 146; Mme. du,of the 
Eni^iish capital, iL 188 ; M. du, 
iL 139 

Delany, Mrs^ iL 176, 178 

DelanjT, ii. 187 n, 

Delia, L 343 

Delilah, L i$3n; iL 52 

Delos, L 70^ 71 

Delphi, L ^ 

Di^kimijXL 201 

Demar, Claire, iL 246 

Demantus, i. <p n. 

Demetrius Pohorcetes, L 93 

Demosthenes, L ^5 

Dimi'Wumdami^ L 90 

Denbigh, Lord, ii. 42 

Denton, Dr., iL 49 

Derby, Countess of, iL 185 

•Devises. L 186 

Devonshire, E^ail o( Ii. i^ 

Devonshire, Duchess o( iL 184 

Diamond Necklaa^ iL 121 

Diana, L 57) S^ ; "• '^S 

Diana of Poitiers, L 234, 265-7; iL 

97 
Dickens, Charles, IL 179, 233 

Diderot, ii. 125, 133, 147, 148, 152, 

^I55ii69 

DijfdremHo^ 1. 124 

Di^by, Sir Kenelm, iL 12 

Dijon, L 194 

Diocletian, L 147 

Diodorus Siculus, L 4, 5 

Diogenes, i. 95 

Dmogi. L 241 

Diomed, i. 36 

Dionysus, L 19 

Diotima, L 95 

DirecMre costume, iL I30 

Divbi, Cardinal, L 248 

Divorce, Chaldaean, i. 26; Roman, 

i. 124; and the Revolution, ii. 

164 



Doges, L 232 
Dominic, Do^ L 232 
Dominican friars, L 161 ; order, L 

167 
Domitia Lepida, L 133 
Dommare, lord o^ L 180 n. 
Domremi, L 205 
Don Q^dxoie^ L 228 
Doon of Mayence, L 179 n. 
Dorians, L 70 
Dorset, Marquis x£y iL 7 
Darypkorus^ l 44 
Doublet de Persan, Mme., iL 1 57 
Dover, iL 52 
Drake, N., iL 25 
Dress: Chaldaean, L 22; Egyptian, 

L 10 seq. ; Roman, L 106 seq. 
Drury Lsme Theatre, iL 186, 194 
Du Barry, Mme., iL 102, no; 

William, iL 109 
Du Guesdin, L 200 
Dudos, ii. 1479 '4^ 
Dudley, LxNrd Guilford, iL 19 
Dudley, Robert, ii. 31, 32 
Dukes Servants^ The^ iL 65 
Duma, Russian, iL 154 
Dumas (the elderX iL 86 
Dumas, Ren^ Francois, iL no n. 
Dumont^ Etienne, ii. 167 
Dumounez, ii. 174 
Dunois, L 258 
Dupin, Mme., iL 157 
Dupleix, iL 107 
Diirer, Albert, L 196 

E 

Ealdhelm, L 158 

Earle, Bisliop, iL 51 

Eastcheap, iL 16 

Ebers, G.^ i. 7 

EccUtiOy 1. 37 

Ecebolus, L 150 

Eckhard^ L 221 

Eddas, L 36, 49, 173 

Edelcrantz, ii. 221 

Eden, Garden o^ iL 243 

Edgeworth, Miss Maria, iL 219^ 
221-3 

Edivige, Princess, i. 178 

Education: Babylonian, L 23; 
Renaissance, L 235; Roman, L 
1 10, 1 1 1 ; and France, iL 242 

Edward III, L 185 

Edward VI, iL 17 

Edward VII, iL 119 

Edward, Prince, ii. 17 
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Edward Plantagenet, ii. 8 

Eglantine, i. 182 

Egypt, i. I seq.^ 69, 86, 87, 92, 163 

Egyptian women, i. i seq, 

Egyptians, L i seq.^ 36, 37 

Eleanor,!. 155 

Electra, i. 79, 80 

Eleonora, i. 242 

Eleonora Hippolyta Gonzaga, i. 

255 
Eleusinian mysteries, i. 94 

Eliot, George, ii. 219, 233, 234, 255 

Elisha, i. 222 

Elizabeth, St, I 165, 166 

Elizabeth, Queen, L 186, 2^5 ; ii. 39, 

3 seq.^ 12 seq,^ 155 ; Pnncess, ii. 

7.-9» 47 ; of York, ii. 6 ; (name), 

li. 36; Empress of Russia, ii. 

108, 152 
Elizabeth Gonzaga, i. 25^ 
Elizabeth Gunning, ii. 183 
Elizabeth de Nassau, i. 184 
Elmer, Mr., ii. 14 
Eloise^ i. 195 
Ely, Bishop of, ii. 4, 6 
Emerson, u. 234 
Empire, Roman, i. 97 ; and women, 

ii. 161, 246; and France, ii. 196; 

British, ii. 241 
Empone, i. 140-2 
Encyclopaedia, ii. 125, 127, 150^ 

155 
Encyclopaedists, ii. iii, 125, 127, 

144,1451151,1567166,257 
Endymion Porter, ii. 40-42 
Enemonde de Boulbon, i. 168 
England, i. 158, 197 ; ii. 3 seq.,, 9, 
20, 39 seq.^ 107, 161, 165, 180^ 
200, 212, 214, 233, 241, 254, 256, 
257, 264; king of, i. 207; Tudor 
Queens of, ii. i seq, ; Church of, 
ii. 9 ; and toilet, ii. 23 ; imperial, 
ii. 38; Queen of, ii. 99; Pnncess 
of, iL 86; Elizabeth of, ii. 155; 
and suffragettes, ii. 162 ; and the 
Georges, li. 176; and Angelica 
Kauffmann, ii. 193; and Mary 
Shelley, ii. 224; and suffrage, ii. 
248 ; and home, ii. 259 
'* Englande, Ye Merrie," i. 190 ; ii. 

II 
Englefield Green, ii. 186 
English women, i. 41, 46; ii. 256; 
possessions in France^ i. 204; 
women, Stuart period, ii. 39 seq. ; 
Court, ii. 56; women, Tudor 



period, ii. i seq. ; society, ii. loi ; 
women of the eighteenth century, 
ii. 175 seq.\ convent in Paris, li. 
216; language and poetry, iL 
231; fiction, li. 233; biography, 
ii. 235 

Englishmen, ii. 175 

Enoch, i. 222 

Epaminondas, i. 84 

Epictetus, iL 189 

Eptnay, Mme. d', iL 116, 125, 136, 
137, 147-50: M. d', iL 147, 148 

Eponia, i. 140 

Equicola, Mario, i. 253 

Erasmus, iL 2, 17 

Ercole (younger), i. 252 

Ercole, Duke, i. 250 

Eremboure, i. 197 n. 

Eresus, L 66 

Erinna!, i. 69 

Erymanthus, i. 57 

Esau, i. 205 

Esclavelles, Louise P^tronville d', 
iL 147 

E^sdarmonde, i. 182 

Espinasse, Mdlle. P, iL 121, 125, 
132, 136, 138, 142-7 

Essex, Earl of, iL 7, 28, 29 ; Coun- 
tess of, iL 28 

Estampes, d', fomily o^ iL 136 n. 

Este, d', house of, L 250 ; Isabella, 
L 237, 242, 247, 250-5 ; Beatrice, 
L 250-2 

Esther^ iL 98 

Estrees, Mme. d', ii. 80 

Ethelbert, I. 164 

Ethiopia, L 17 

Etienne Barbette, L 198 

Etienne Dumont, ii. 167 

Etioles, M. d', ii. 105 

Eton, iL 112 

Etta Palm, ii. 165 

Ette, Mdlle. d', ii. 116, 147 

Euclid^ iL 218 

Eudocia, L 147, 148 

Eudoxia Laponkhine, ii. 152 

Eugene, Pnnce, i. 208 

Eugenie, Empress, ii. 241 

Eunostus, L 93 

Euphranos, i. 44 

Euripides, i. ^7, 64, 79, 80, 84 

Europe, L 36, i6j;, 169, 185, 193, 
228, 230, 262; iL 127, 135, 155, 
180, 186, 202-5, 245, 255, 259, 
261, 263, 264 ; women o^ li. 252, 
253 ; and home, iL 259 
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Ettropean policy of Catberine, iL 
i$4; States, it. 241 ; suffrage, iu 
348; ''prejudices," ii. 257; idea 
of home, ii. 259, 260; women, ii. 
259, 263, 265 ; type of woman- 
hood, ii. 260; men, ii. 263 

Europeans, ii. 253, 256, 263, 265, 

Eurvclea, i. 65 
Euthias, 1. 94 
Eve, I 1530. 
Evelina^ ii. 178, 179 
Evelvn, ii. 48, 50^ 64, 65, 67 
Evelytis Diary^ ii. 48 
Evenurd, Simonne, ii. 170 
Evodus, i. 131 
Evremonde, St, ii. 56 



Fabrizio, Prince, L 242 

Falkland, Lady, ii. 43 ; Lord, ii. 44 

Faknouth^ Lonl, ii. $8 

Falstaff, ii. 23 

Family, Roman, i. 98 

Fanchet, AbM, ii. 165 

Fanshawe, Lady, it 46 

Farren, Miss, ii. 185 

Fasciae^ i. 108 

Fatima, iL 192 

Faust^ li. 246 

Fausta Cornelia, i. 126 

Fawcett, Mrs., ii. 251, 255 

Fayette, Mme. de la, ii. loi 

Feast of Freedom, ii. 173 

Fedeli, Cassandra, i. 231 

Felici^, sister of Comtesse de 
MaiUy, ii. 103 

Felicity Femig, ii. 174 

Feminalioj i. 108 

Feminine Constitution, ii. 250 

FhHitUsme^ i. 80 

Feminism of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, ii. 240 seq, 

F^nelon, il 32 

Ferdinand of Spain, i. 271 

Feria, ii. 30 

Femig, Felicity, and Theophila, ii. 

174 
Ferrante, King of Naples, L 250 

Ferraia, i. 237^ 238, 240, 244, 249, 
250 1 Duchess <^, 1. 244 ; Beatrice 
da, i. 248 ; Ren6e de, i. 254 

Ferrier, Miss, ii. 219 

Fert^ Imbault, Mme. de la, ii. 

Feudalism^ the Lady of, i. 170 seq. 



Fichte, ii. 203 

"Fi<^,''ii. 189 

Fieldmg, ii. 191 

Fierbots, L 208 

Figurines^ i. 52 

Fihppino Lippi, L 249 

Finn and new woman, iL 246 

Fischen, ii. 152 

Fitzhanis, Lord, ii. 212 

Flanders, L 271 

Fleetwood, ii. 51 

Fleury, Duchess de, ii. 1 14 

Florence, L 168, 228, 237, 248, 256; 
ii. 232, 233 

Florence Nightingale, L 186; il 
241 

Florentine romance, ii. 233 

Florentines, i. 237 

Florizel, iL 186 

Fontanges, Mdlle. de, ii. 92, 97 

Fontenelle, iL 132 

Fontevranlt, iL 112 

Ford, Mrs., ii. 23 

Forli, Madonna of, L 256; Prince 
of; L 256 

Fomarina, L 248 

Forster, W. £., ii. 226 n. 

Foster, Lady Elizabeth, iL 184 

Fox, iL 184 

France, L 90^ 187, 193, 194, 200 Af., 
229, 240, 256, 266^ 268 ; iL 8, 3^ 
56, 57, 69 seq., 79, 85, 90, Id, 
106 seq.^ 127, 13% 158 seq^ 200 
seq., 217, 223, 241, 248; Qneens 
of, L 236, 259; and Empue, il 
196; and education, iL 242; and 
home, iL 259 

Frances, Dudiess of Suffolk, iL 21^ 

Franceuil, ii. 148; Dupin de, il 
216 

Francis, St, L 165 

Francis, of France, L 259, 260^ 262, 
263, 267 

Francis I, L 233, 257 ; ii. 18 

Francis II, iL 268 

Francis de Sales, St, ii. 80^ 85 

Franciscan friar, L 200^ 239; order, 
i. 166 

Franco, Veronica, L 231 

Frankenstein^ iL 193, 224 

Frankfort, iL 15 1 

Frederic the Great, L 208 ; iL I07t 
108, 159 

Freedom, Feast of, 11. 173 

Freedom, Goddesses of, iL 173 

^ Freeman, Mrs.**, ii. 62, 179 
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French women, i. 46, 201 seg.; ii. 
252; and Americans, L 88; art, 
i. 90; priests, i. 200; patriotism, 
i. 202; soldiers, i. 208; ladies, i. 
238 ; Renaissance, i. 25^ 261 ; 
Court, ii. 8, 27, 68, 70 ; wines, ii. 
15 ; Haishions, ii. 2^ 175 ; "Hood," 
ii. 24 ; Academy, li. 68 ; language, 
ii. 68, 69 ; windows, ii. 70 ; litera- 
ture, ii. 70, 72, 127; society, ii. 
loi, 114, 158; philosophers, ii. 
155 ; history, iL 16 1 ; and Romans, 
ii. 165 

French Revolution, women of, ii. 

French Revolution {see Revolution, 

French) 
French Empire, women of, ii. 196 

seg. 
Friar of Orders Grey^ Tke^ ii. 33 
Frise, Kessent de, i. 185 n. 
Froissart, i. 186 
Fronde, ii. 73i 77-9» 82, 84 
Fulbert, i. 195 
Fulvia, i. 119 

Fulvia, wife of Antony, i. 139 
Fuseli, ii. 194 



Gabrielle, La Belle, ii. 80 

Gainsborough, ii. 208 

Galiani, AbM, ii. 125, 136, 137, 147 

Gall, St., i. 178 

GalHard^ ii. 12 

Gallic, social life, ii. loi ; £aunily 

principle, ii. 164 
Gallus, K«, 1. 147 n. 
Gambara, Veronica, I 247 
Games, Tudor period, ii. 13 
Gandersheim, i. 158 
Gardiner, ii. 3, 4, 21, 22 
Garin, Baron, i. 180 
Garland of Julie, ii. 72 
Garrick, ii. 178, 186, 189 
Gaskell, Mrs., ii. 235 n. 
Gaspara Stampa, i. 247, 248 
Gaston, ii. 87 
Gaul, L 141, 171 n. 
Gedruna, L 173 
Geneva, i. 244 ; ii. 151, 198 
Genoa, i. 168 
Geoffirin, Mme. de, iL 12$, 127-9, 

133-6 ; M. de, iL 127 
Geoflfrinska^ La, iL 134 
Geoige II, iL 183 
George III, iL 176, 177, 189 



George IV, iL 186 
George Augustus, Prince, ii. 199 
George Eliot, ii. 219, 233, 234, 255 
George Sand, ii. 196, 215, 216, 234, 

255 ; of the Renaissance, L 258 
Georges, period of the, ii. 12, 176 
Germaine, Mme. de Stael, iL 198 
German, tribes, L 170; revival, 

ii. 203 ; women, ii. 254 
Germanicus, i. 97 n. 
Germans, i. 164, 238 ; iL 243, 254 ; 

the Georges, ii. 176 
Germany, L 1 10^ 230 ; ii. 107, 202, 

203, 20^, 234, 254 ; and Mme. de 

Stael, ii. 198 ; and home, ii. 259 
Germany^ iL 10^ 
Gerrard, Lady, li. 50 
Gerster, Mme., ii. 256 
Gertrude, L 160 
Gerv, M. de, L 214 
Gibbon, L 149 ; iL 178, 198, 200 
Giraldi, i. 2^0 
Girondins, iL 164, 167, 169 
Giustiniani, patriarch, L 232 
Gladstone, W. E.^ i. 54 
Gleichen, Baron, li. 135 
Gloucester, i. 186 ; Duke of, iL 47 
Glycera, i. 91 n., 93 
Goddesses of Freedom, ii. 173 
Godfrey the Hunchback, i. 174 
Godfrey of Lorraine, i. 174 
Godfrey de Bouillon, i. 185 
Godfrey, Elizabeth, iL 40, 47 
Godwin, iL 193, 223 
Goethe, L 37, 64 ; ii. 195, 20^ 209, 246 
Golconda, Queen ^, iL 108; 

treasures of^ iL 119 
Goncourt, de, iL iii, 208, 253, 254 
Gouges, Olympia de, iL 16$ 
Gonzaga, Elizabeth, i. 255 ; Eleo- 

nora Hippolyta, L 255; Julia, 

L 255 ; Lucrezia, i. 256 
Good Hope, Cape of, iL i 
Gordon, Duchess of, ii. 184 
Gorgias^ L 93 n. 
Gorgo, L 68 

Goumay, Mdlle. de, iL 73 
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N«o-F^cir3C.jSHL i. 222 
Nr>--s. CoraeLia;, L 116 
Nssr^is. -. iS 
Nert C^sce. >. 1S6 

Xesjc )iLir:^=9e de, iL 1 16 
Xcssc tL 209 
Xe»EspLTcLsii. 13 

XewFJc^-56 

Xew- Ycric. =- roi 

N>vc2sc>. Marigaret, Dadiess d, 

Sewc^fxx^ Frascis, iL 2S 
Xeroirv Lady, iL 42, 43 
XcvtiDO^ ::. 123; his Fimd^im^ ii 

21$ 
XMotm^rm&d, L 36^ 49i MS 
X carece. .. 05 

XxoDio da. Conc^gio, L 2S3 
Xace^xxras Pboc»s» L 135 
NiciKws» Mr^ iL 238 
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Nicole, ii. 123 

Njcolctte, i. 179 n. 

Nicomedia, i. 147 

Niebuhr, ii. 203 

Nightingale, Florence, i. 186 

Nika, i. 153 

Niibraui, Die, L 7 

Nile, i. I, 7, 17 ; Victor ctf the, ii. 

212 
Nineb, i. 33 
Nineveh, i. 33, 34, 169 
Ninon de TEndos, i. 91 
" Ninon of the century," ii. 148 
Ninus, i. 33 
Niort, i. 177 
Nit, goddess, i. 3 
Nitokris, i. 13 
Nofret, i. 11, 12 
Nogent, i. 195 
Nohant, ii. 218 
Nordlingen, ii. 73 
Norfolk, Duke o^ ii. 10, 31, 61 
Normandy, ii. 79, 168 
Normans, i. 174 

Norris, Henry, ii. 11 ; Lady, ii. 36 
North American Slave War, ii. 244 
Northampton, Marchioness o( ii. 

Northamptonshire, ii. 4 
^orthanger Abbey, ii. 219 
Northumberland, Duke and 

Duchess of, ii. 19 
Notre Dame, church of, ii. 173 
NauveUe HiUnse, ii. 150 
Numidicus, Metellus, i. 170 n. 
Nuptiales tabulae, i. 125 



Occhini, Bernardino, i. 241, 244 

Occident, l 144 

Octavia (sister of Augustus), i. 18, 

19, 127, 137-9 
Octavia (daughter of Claudius), L 

132, 134, 156 
Octavianus, 1. 18 seq. {See also 

Augustus) 
Odyssey, i. 54, 55. 59i 61, 65 
Oecanomicus of Xenophon, i. 73 
Old Empire, i. 10, 13 
Olives, Mount of, i. 163 
Olivia Porter, ii. 40-3 
Olivier de Magny, i. 258 
Olympe, ii. 86 
Olympia de Gonges, ii. 165 
Olympia Morata, i. 235 
Olympus, L 51 ; ii. 93 



Ophir, ii. 29 

Oppermann, ii. 193 

Oppia, Lex, i. 120 

Oppius, i. 105 

" Orange Moll," ii. 65 

Orderic Vitalis, i. 185 

Orient, i. 144 

Oriental civilization, i. 40, 96 

Orientalism, i. 1 1 1 

" Orinda," ii. 47. 65 

Orlando Furiaso, 1. 228 

Orleans, i. 207, 208, 268 

Orleans, Bishop of, i. 214; ii. 87 

Orleans, Due d', ii. 78, 186 

Orrery, ii. 187 n. 

Orvieto^ i. 244 

Osborne, Sir Peter, ii. 45 ; Dorothy, 

ii. 45, 48 
Osiris, i. 19 
Ostia, i. 130, 131 
Othello, ii. 65 
Othol, i. 158 
Ottoman fomily, ii. 191 
Oxford, Elarl oi, ii. 65 
Oxford Street shops, il 119 



Pacific Ocean, ii. 260 

Padranos, i. 221 

Padua, i. 231, 247 

Paetus, Caecina, i. 139, 140 

Palais Royal, ii.77, 1 14, 139, 165, 170 

Palatinate, il 107 

Palatine, Princess, ii. 91 

Palaye, St, L 183 

Palestine, L 164 

PeUla, L 109 

Pallas, i. 58 

Palm, Etta, ii. 165 

Palmer, Mrs., ii. 250 

Pamphylian, Danophila the, i. 69 

Panathenaea, i. 72 

Panteus, i. 87 

Paphlagonia, Princess of, ii. 82 

Paraclet, i. 195 

Paradise Merton, ii. 212, 213 

Paradise of women, ii. 263 

Paraphrases of Erasmus, ii. 22 

Pare aux Cerfe, ii. 109 

Pardiac, i. 200 

Paris, i. 64 

Paris (cityXi. I77, 178, 185, 193, 
210, 230, 267, 268 ; ii. 31, 43, 70 
seq., 104, 109, 115 -f^^-. »33. I34, 
151, 156 seq,, 183, 184, 198 seq., 
241, 247, 254, 257 
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Paris and George Sand, ii. 216; 

and Miss Edgeworth, ii. 221 
Paris, Archbishop of, ii. 98 
Paris, Charles de, ii. 78 
Parise, L 179 n. 
Parisian coiflures, ii. 119; society, 

ii. 148, 186 
Pariiament, British, L 37 
Parr. Katharine, ii. 3, 17, 28 
Parthenios, i. 65 
Pascal, \l 80, 81, 8^, 123 ; Blaise, ii. 

80 ; Jacqueline, 11. 80^ 81 
Paston, Agnes, il 14 
Pastouieaux, I 187 
Pastoorelles, i. 194 
Patti, Mme^ il 256 
Paul, Pope, L 244 
Paul Manfroni, i. 256 
Paula Valeria^ i. 125 
Paulet, Angelioue, ii. 72 
Paulina, wife ot Seneca, i. 140 
Pavia, i. 263 
Pax Ratnana^ I 1 16 
Pelagia, i. 163 
Peleus, L 54 

Pellus, Constantine, i. 156 n. 
Peloponnesian War, i. 78 
PekMx>nnestts, i. 38, 81 
Pembroke, Marchioness o( ii. 1 1 
Pembroke, Countess of, ii. 29, 33 ; 

Earl of; ii. 29, 34 
Penelope, I 51, S5t 60-2, 65; ii. 

265 
Penelope, Lady, il 33 
Pennington, Lady, iL 181 
Pentapolis, i. 150 
Penthesilea, I 185 
Pepin, L 178 

Pepys, Samuel, ii. 43t S^, 53f 56, 59i 

65, 66 ; Mrs., ii. 43 
Pepys of the French Court, ii. 85 
Percy, ii. 10 
Perdita, ii. 186 
Pergean Artemis, i. 69 
Pericles, i. 42, 77, 78 
Perier, Margaret, ii. 83 
Pemette de Guillet, i. 258 
Persan, Mme. Doublet de, ii. 157 
Persepolis, i. 93 
Persia, L 70; ii. 154 
Persians, i. 33 
Pescara, Duchess of, i. 238; 

Marchese di, i. 242, 243 
** Peter, daughter of/* L 175 
Peter of Aragon, i. 184 
Peter the Great, ii. loo 



Peter the Hermit, i. 200, 301 

Peter Martyr, ii. 30 

Peter of Russia, ii. 152, 153 

Peterborough, Lord, iL 118 

Petit Pont, Adam du, i. 183 

PeHU Batide, i. 257 

Petrarch, i. 228 

Phaeacia, i. 48 

Phaon, i. 67 

Pharaoh, L 3 seq. 

Pharsalus, L 16 

Phidias, i. 44, 51 

Philip II, ii. 69 

Philip IV, iL 96 

Philip of Spain, iL 13, 19, 21, 22, 

30 
Phillip of Burgundy, i. 271 
Phillips, Katharine, iL 47, 65 
PktUsopkic History^ iL 169 
Phocas, Nicephorus, L 155 
Photius,L 156 n. 
Phryne, L 91 n., 93, 94 
Picard^, 1. 204 
Pickermg, Sir William, iL 30 
Pierre, Abbd de Saint, iL 132 
Piers the Red, iL 8, 9 
Pietro del Monte, L 167 
Pindan Hill, L 129 
Pindar, L 69, 70 
Piombo, Sebastiano del, L 248 
Pisan, Christine de, L 197, 198 
Pisano, Marquis, iL 69 
Pisselen, d'Heilly de, L 260 
Pitt, William, IL 199 
Pladdia, i. 148 
Planta^eneL Edward, ii. 8 
Plato, 1. 66^ 82, 84, 95t " 5. 234* 235, 

237, 239 ; ii. 230 
Platonic dancing, i. 239; love, L 

257 
Platonism, i. 237, 238 
Plautus, L 114 
Pliny, L 115, 139 
Plutarch, L 17, 82, 88, 103, 112, 115, 

137, 140; iL 167 
Poems and Fancies^ iL 48 

Popjrioi i- 239 
Poitiers, i. 207 
Poitiers, Diana of, L 234, 265-7 ; iL 

97 
Poland, iL 83, 102, 129, 134, 136, 

154, 250 
Pole, Reginald, L 245 ; iL 8, 18; 

Kathanne, ii. 8 ; Cardinal, ii. 22 
Polignac, Mme. de» iL 1 16 
Polignac, Duchess de, ii. i6q 
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Poliorcetes, Demetrius, L 93 
Political Economy^ niustrations ofy 

ii. 326 
Polybius, i. 37 
PolydetuSy i. 44 
Polyeucte, L 155 
Polygamy, i. 241 
Pompadour, La, ii. 94 n., 102, 104- 

8, iio^ 115, 121, 183; Marquise 

de, ii. 105 
Pompadour fashions, ii. 1 19 
Pompeia, i. 113 
Pompey, i. 16, 115 
Poniatowski, Stanislas, ii. 134, 136 
Pont de Veyle, ii. 140 
Ponthieu, Count of, i. 180 n. 
Pope, poet, i. 239 ; ii. 124, 180^ 190, 

230 
Poppaea Sabina Ti), i. 129 
Poppaea Sabina (2}, i. 134, 135 
Port Royal, ii. 74, 75, 79-83 ; women 

ol^ ii. 68 seq. 
Port Royal des Champs, ii. 80 
Porte, ii. 191 
Porte, Ren^ de la, i. 198 
Porter, Endymion, ii. 40-2 ; Olivia, 

ii. 40-3 

Porter, Mrs., ii. 185 

Portesii, L 234 

Portsmouth, Duchess o( ii. 58 

Portujjal, Queen of, i. 271 ; Infanta 
of, H. 54, 55 

Portuguese sailors, ii. i 

Partugueu^ From the^ ii. 229 

Poseidon, i. 86 

Potemkin, ii. 155 

Potidaea, L 77 

Poulet, Lady, ii. 3 

Powell, Jane, ii. 210 

Praxitdes, i. ^3-5 

PrMeuses Ridicules, Les, ii. 71 

Pre-Raphadite Brethren, ii. 228 

Presentation, Convent of the, ii. 
112 

Priam, i. 40, 64, 65 

PriiU and Pnjudia^ ii. 219, 220 

Prie, Mme. de, ii. 139 

Prince^ Tht^ ii. 1 16 

Princes, Isles of, i. 155 

Princess Royal, ii. 54, 58 ; of Eng- 
land, ii. 86 

Princess of Paphlagonia^ ii. 82 

Principia^ Newton's, ii 218 

Prior, Mat, ii. 126 

Priscus, i. 1^2 

Propertius, 1. 117 



Protestantism, ii. j, 17 
Provence, i. 190; li. loi 
Provence, Count oi^ ^\}^7 
Prussia, Augustus of^ ii. 206 
Ptolemies, The, i. 7 
Ptolemy XIII, Auletes, L 15 
Ptolemy XIV, L i^seq. 
Ptolemy Euo^tes, i. 86, 87 
Ptolemjr Lagi, i. 93 
Pulcheria, i. 145 seq, 
Punic Wars, i. 104, 107 
Puritanism, ii. 42, 51 
Puritans, ii. 46, 47, 49, 50 
Pylos, i. 62, 63 
Pythionice, i. 91 n., 93 
Python, i. 154 n. 



Quakers, iL 175 

Quebec, ii. 107 

Queen of the Tournament, i. 184 

Queens, Tudor, ii. i seq. 

Qu^rouaille, Louise de, ii. 57 

Quickly, Mistress, ii. 16 

Quietist, i. 219, 221 

Quinault, ii. 106; Mdlle. de, ii. 147, 

148 
Quiney, Thomas, ii. 36 



Rabelais, L i89|, 262 

Radne, i. 37 ; ii. 98 

Radcliffe, Mrs., ii. 2ig 

Raleigh, Sir Walter, li. 36 

Raman-Nirari III, i. 34 

Rcanayana^ i. 49 

Ramlxxiillet, Marquis de, ii. 69; 

Marquise de, ii. 69 seq. ; Hdtel, 

ii. 126 
Rambouillet, women of L'Hdtel, 

ii. 68 seq. 
Rameau, n. 106 
Ramillies, ii. 180 
Ramses II, i. 6, 7 
Ramses 1 11^ i. 5,9 
Ranelagh, ii. 193 
Raphael, u 240^ 248, 249 
Raukhing, i. 149 n« 
Ravenna, L 153 
Raymond Berenger IV, i. 187 
Raynal, Abb6, ii. 169, 198 
Reason, Temple o^ ii 173; and 

history, ii. 257 
Rebecca, iL 52 
Rebellious Susan^ The Case of ii. 

243 
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R^camier, Mme. de, L 343; ii. 196 

n^ 197, 201, ao3, 205-8 ; M. de, 

ii. 305 
Rechisentia, IsabeUa, I 256 
Red Sea, i. 8 
Reformation, i. 163, 196^ 344, 354, 

366; ii. I, 17 
R^^t, ii. 136, I3|(^ 141 
ReigB of Terror, it 174 
Reine Audu, ii. 173 
Reiti, Mme. de, L 358 
Renaissance, i. 301 ; women of the, 

L 337 sff^ 353 
Renaud, it. 19, 33 
Ren^ de la Porte, i. 198 
Ren^ Duchess of Ferrara, i. 244, 

Renier, i. 197 n. 
H^mamc^atiOy i. 134 
Re^lic of Plato, i. 83 
Reresby, Sir John, ii. 5St 59i ^i 
Ressent de Frise, i. i8j{ n. 
Restoration (EnglishX iL 49, S4f ^ 

Restoration (French), ii. 304 
Retx, Cardinal de, iL 75, 77, loi 
Revolution (French), i. 301 ; ii. 103, 

108, 117, I45i 157 9€q^ i93» 196* 
343,346 

Revolution, American, ii. 219 

Revolution, Women of the French, 
ii. 158 x«^. 

Revolution, Place de la, ii. 171 

Reynolds, Sir Joshua, ii. 178, i8t, 
193, 194, 308 

Rheims, L 176, 307, 313; Arch- 
bishop of, L 309, 3 10 

Rhenish wines, it. 16 

Rhine, L 184; ii. 84 

Rhodes, i. 54 

RhoiUs^ Tk* SUgi of, ii. 6$ 

Rhodopis, i. 92 

Rich, Charles, ii. 45 

Rich, Lord, ii. 33 

Richard III, i. 249 

Richardson, ii. 182, 191, 319 

Richart, i. 304 

Richelieu, Due de, i. 301 ; ii. 68, 76, 

8c, 103, 109, 116, 133 

Richmond, ii. 334 

Richmond, Duke o( ii. S9> 61 

Eicimwm, i. 107 

Ridley, ii. 33 

Rimini, i. 356 ; St Claire ol^ i. 164 

Rivals ^Davenant's), ii. 66 

Robespierre, ii. 166, 300 



Robinson, Anastasia, iL 118 

Robinson, ii. 186; Maiy, iL 186 

Robsart, Amy, ii. 31 

Rocca, ii. 204 

Rochdbttcanld, M. de la, iL 77, 82, 

97, loi 
Rochester, L 176 
Rochford, Lord, iL 1 1 
Rodet, Iftarie Th6r^ iL 127 
Roetder, iL S9 
Rohan, Chevalier de, iL 118 
Rohan, Cardinal de, iL 159 
Remand, Mme., iL 167, 168 
Roma, Ippolita, L 247 
Roman Catholic Church, iL 41 seq. 
Roman Empire, L 15, 15a, 156^ 

170 ; women, L 42, 97 seq. ; iL 

165, 252; censorship, L 170; 

costume, iL 174 
Romans, L 98 seq^ 145, 173, 174; 

iL 171 ; and French, iL 165 
Romanus II, L 155 
Ronumni of ike Rose^ L 339 
Rome, L 17, 97 seg^ 144, 165, 

168, 169, 176, 228, 344« 249i 254; 

iL 3, 9, 19^, 203, 307; Church 

of, L 344; ii. 3 seq, ; Court ci, iL 

69 
Romto andfuliet^ ii. 65 

Romney, painter, iL 208 

Romney, Earl o^ iL 59 

Romulus, L 98 

Ronsard, i. 239 

Rosa Bonheur, iL 240 

Rosamund, i. 155, 172, 173 

Rosary, L 269 

Roscoe, i. 343 

^ Rose of Jedburgh," iL 319 

Rosemonde, L 183 

Rosina, iL 159 

Rossetti, Christina, ii. 22S, 239; 
Dante Gabriel, iL 339 

Rouen, L 181, 311,313 

Rougemont, Abbess de, iL 79 

Rousseau, iL 106, 135, 147-50^ i$6^ 
157, 163, 169 

Rousseau, female, ii. 340 

Roxalana, iL 65 

Royal Exchange, iL 21 

Royalists, ii. 45, 47 

Rudolph, king, L 173 n. 

Rug^ero, L 338 

Rulhi^re, ii. 133 

Russell, Lady, i. 186 

Russia, L 41 ; iL 154, 15$; Eliza- 
beth of, iL 108; Peter of, ii. 152 ; 
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Catherine of, ii. 152, 153, 155 ; 

and suffrage, ii. 248 
Russian Anecdotes^ ii. 132 
Russian diplomacy, il 154 



St Albans, i. 177 n. 

St Albans, Earl of, ii. 57 

St Bartholomew, i. 268 

St Bernard, ii. 81 

St Catherine, i. 205, 208 

St Claire, i. 164, 220 

St Cyprian, i. 147 

St Denis, i. 204 n., 210 

St Elizabeth, i. 165 

St Evremonde, ii. 56 

St Francis of Assisi, i. 165, 166 n. 

St Francis de Sales, ii. 80, 85 

St Gall, i. 178 

St Germain, ii. 242 

St. Helena, ii. 197 

St James's Park, ii. 67 

St James's Palace, ii. 183 

St. Jean en Gr^ve, i. 193 

"St John of the Cross, i. 224 

St John Lateran, Church of, i. 

174 
St Joseph, Father Gregory o^ i. 

226 n. 
St Joseph, convent of, ii. 94 
St Justma, i. 147 
St Lambert, iL 124, 157 
St Louis, i. 187, 198 
St Margaret, i. 205 
St Marie Hill, Church of, iL 6 
St Mary of Egypt, i. 163 
St Me^d, ii. 121 
St Michael, i. 205 
St Ouen, ii. 198 
St Palaye, i. 183 
St Petersburg, ii. 204 
St Simon, ii. 208 
St Sophia, i. IS5 
St Sulpice, ii. 141 
St Teresa, i. 169, 215 seq, 
St Theodora, i. 154 
St Veit, ii. 212 
St Victor, abbey of, L 198 
St Vital, i. 153 
Sabine maidens, i. 98, 99 
Sabines, L 99 
Sabinus, i. 141, 142 
Sabl^, Mme. de, ii. 73, 82, 83 
^ Sacharissa," ii. 59 
Sachs, Frau Hilda, ii. 245 
Sackville, Sir Richard, iL 13 

II.— U 



Sacred Heart, Cult of the, i. 202, 

203 
SagitUdre^ i. 205 
Saint Cp, ii. 98-100, i j6 
Saint Pierre, Abb^ de, iL 132 
Saint Simon, ii. 98, 100, 246 
Saint Victor, Paul de, i. 195 
Sainte Beuve, ii. 101 
Sainte Chantal, iL 80 
Saintonge, ii. 73 
Salisbury, John of, i. 177 
Salisbury, Countess of, L 186; iL 

2,8, 18; Earl of, L 186 
Sallust, L 11^ 121 
Salmadrine, L 182 
Salmon, Mrs., ii. 47 
Salonsy French, iL 68 seq» ; Women 

of the, iL III s€f, 
Salzan, Mme. de, li. 1 16 
Samian War, L 78 
Samos, L 19, 71 
Samson, Archbishop, i. 180 
San Domenico Maggiore, i. 245 
Sand, George, iL 196, 215, 216, 

234, 25s 
Sand, George, of the Renaissance, 

L258 
Sandown Parlc,iL 119 
Sanitre, Jean de, L 183 
Sanf Apollonia, L 249 
Santerre, iL 200 
Sapo daiava, i. 1 10 
Sappho, L 66-9, 78, 92, 115 
^ Sappho, Saturdays oi^" ii. 73 
Sara^apalus, French, iL no 
Sargon, 1. 29 
Sarra^n, Jean, i. 198 
Sartoris, Adelaide, iL 185 
Sassenage, iL 117 
"^ Saturdays of Sappho," ii. 73 
Satyr of Praxiteles, L 94 
Savelli, Julia, iL 69 
Savonarola, i. 204 n. 
Savoy, ii. 44 
Savoy, Louise of, L 237, 259 ; 

Duchess of, L 265 ; Duke o^ 

ii 91 n., 99 
Saxe, Marshal, n. 118, 216 
Saxe-Coburg, Augusta o^ iL 176 
Saxony, L 158, 160, 168 
Scandinavians, L 36 
Scaramouche, iL 1 16 
Scarron, iL 95, ^7 ; Mme., iL 95, 96 
Schiller, i. 37 ; iL 203 
Schle^el, Au^st, ii. 203 
Schreiner, Olive, ii. 245 
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SchwfSkaberg^ ICme^ iL 177 
L 111 
L is6 

Soodaad. iL 8» 27, 29, 52 ; king ot 




U.41 
Scocs» Mary Queen oi; iL 27, 39, 

32.37 
Sooct, Sir Walter, iL 179^ 221, 223 
SoMkry, MdHe. de, iL 71, 73 

» «• 43 «y- 
L 116 

ddPiombo^L 248 

r, L 207 

^ . »• 33.34 

Semiramis of the Nordi, iL 156 
L 121, 122, 126 
iL 105 

L 64, 12S. I34» I3S> 140^ 235 
L 198 
Scnmut, L S 
Sergins III, L 173 
Scm Years' War, iL 107 
Sevign^ Mne. de, iL 91, 100^ loi, 

123, 191 
Seville, L 270 
Sextos, L 100 
Seymour, Edward, iL 28 
Sfona, Catherine, L 234, 256; 

Lodovico, L 250-2 
Sfonas, The, L 228 
Shakespeare, L 20, 37, 64, I94f «>i ; 

iL 12, 24, 3S« 6$, 69, 18s 
Shammuiamat, L 33, 34 
Sheba, Queen oi^ iL 172 
Shelley, L 38; iL 193, 223, 224; 

Mar>>, Mrs^ iL 223, 224, 232; 

Lady, ii. 224 
Sheridan, iL 178 
SJkirldy, iL 238 
Shorter, Clement, iL 235 n. 
Shrewsbury, Countess ci^ iL 19 
Sichel, Miss, L 261 
Sicilian coins, iL 209 
Sicily, women ol^ L 51 
Siddons, Mrs^ ii. 185, 186 
Sidney, Algernon, iL 59 ; Harry, iL 

59 ; Mary, iL 29 ; Sir Philip, iL 

29.33 
Sidonius Apollinans, L 171 n. 

Si^ cf RkpdeSy Tke^ iL 65 

Si^ia, L i66i, 167 

Silanus, Appaus, L 128, 129 

Silanus, Ludus, L 132, 133 

SiliuSi Gains, L 139, 130 



Simon, Saint, iL 98, 100, 246 

Simon of Cortooa, L 169 

Simonne Eveiard, iL 170 

Sismondi, L 174 ; iL 203 

Sittas, L 149 n. 

Sixtns V, Pope, iL 37 

Skodmore, I^y, iu 29 

Slay and new woman, ii. 246 

Slave War, iL 244 

Socrates, L 73. 77, 78, 95 

Soissons, Comtesse de, iL 86, 87 

SoloMo^ L 231 

Soli,L 93 

Soliman II, L 255 

Solomon^ iL 172 ; temple o^ L 188 

Solon, L 66 n. 

Somerset, Duke of^ iL 28, 180 

SomenriUe, Mary, iL 218, 241, 255 

Sopewell, L 177 n. 

Sophia, SL, L 15$ 

Sophie Gennain, iL 255 

Sophocles, L 37, 79 

Sorbonne,L 264 

Spain, L 215, 219, 226, 266, 269, 271, 

272 ; iL 18, 79. 96, 144; Infenta 

otf^ iL 40; Philip <^ iL 15, 21 ; 

PbUip IV oC; ii. 96 
Spaniard, de Maura, iL 144 ; Mme. 

TaIlien,iL 174 
Spaniards, L 216 
Sfianish influence, i. 230 ; £ishions, 

iL 23 ; wines, iL 16 ; War, iL 38, 

204 ; literature, ii. 69 
Sparta,L42, 64, 70,80-3,86-8 ; iL 252 
Spartan damces, i. 38, 82 ; woman, 

L 41, Si,8ox^. 
Spartans, L 80, 81, 84, 86, 87 
spectator^ iL 189 
Spencer, Sir John, ii. 34, 35 
Spencer, Loid, iL 184 
Spencer, Herbert, iL 234 
Spenser, ii. 29 
Spezzia, Gulf oi^ ii. 224 
Spirit of Laws^W. 132 
Spiritualism^ iL 256 
Spoleto, L 174 

Spring Gardens, iL 44, 50, 51 
Staal, Mme. de, iL 179^ 196 n., 

197-9. 202-^ 223 
Sta£l Holstein, Baron de, ii. 199 
Stafibrd, Miss, iL 116 
Stahemberg, iL 107 
Stalbridge, iL 44 
Stampa, Gaspara, L 247, 248 
Stanhope, Aiuie,iL 28; Sir Edward, 

iL 28 
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Stanislas Poniatowski, ii. 134, 

136 
Stanislaus, kin^, ii. 102 
Stanley, Venetia, ii. 12 
Statius, i. 115 
Stead, W. T., ii. 230 n. 
Steele, ii. 67 
Stella, ii. 33 
Stella (Esther Johnson), ii. 187, 

188 
Stephen, king, i. 186 
Steventon Parsonage, ii. 219 
Stewart, Miss, ii. 59 
Stilpo, i. 95 
Stockholm, ii. 204 
Stoddart, grocer, ii. 16 
Stokes^ Adrian, ii. 21 
Stoloy 1. 108, 109 
Story, Mrs., ii. 232 
Story of Nell Gwjrn^ ii. 53 
Stradivari violin, iL 256 
Stratford, ii. 35, 36 
Strauss, ii. 2^ 
Streatham, ii. 179 
Strophium^ i. 108 

Strozzi, Alessandra, L 228 ; Her- 
cules, L 250 
Strutz, ii. 155 
Stuart, architect, ii. 189 
Stuart period, English women of, 

ii. 39 sea, ; kissing in, ii. 12, 15 
Stubbes^ P., ii. 12, 24, 25 
Suavia, 1. 178 
Subuculoy i. 108 
Suetonius, i. 126 
Suffolk, Duke of, i. 236 ; ii. 10, 19 ; 

Duchess of, ii. 4, 19, 21 ; family, 

ii. 21 
Sufl&a^ and women, ii. 248 
Sull^r, 11. 199 
Snlpice, St., ii. 141 
Sulpicia, i. 115 
Sultan Achmet, ii. 191 
Sultana Haften, ii. 191, 192 
Sumerian laws, i. 25 
Superstition, Tudor period, ii. 5 ; 

m France, ii. 121 
Surrey, Earl of, ii. 8, 28 
Suso, i. 221 
Sussex, ii. 31 

Swede and new woman, ii. 246 
Sweden, king o^ ii. 30 
Swift, Dean, ii. 187, 188 
Switzerland, ii. 14^ 200, 201 
Sylvia Albertoni, li. 249 
Syria, L 15, 18 



Tacitus, i. 115, 117, 127, i33> I35> 

171 
Taenarum, i. 86 
TaiUemont, ii. 72 
Talavera^ i. 270 
Talbot, ii. 59 
Talk, Courts of, i. 240 
Talleyrand, ii. 179, 200 
Tallien,. ii. 200 ; Mme., ii. 174 
Taming of a Shrew^ ii. 65 
Tanagra, i. 49, 51-3 
Tanfield, Elizabeth, ii. 44, 46 
Tarquinius Collatinus, i. 99 
Tarquinius Superbus, i. 99 
Tarquins, The, i. 99-101 
Tartuffe^ i. 146 ; ii. 138 
Tasso, L 242 
Taste^ essay on, ii. 181 
Tavel, de, ii. 149 
Taygetus, i. 57 

Tch^ and new woman, ii. 246 
Tdemachus, i. 62, 63 
TiUmaque^ ii. 166 
Tempest^ ii. 6^ 

Temple, ii. 160 ; of Reason, ii. 173 
Temple, Sir William, ii. 45 
Tencin, Mme. de, ii. 126, 129; 

Cardinal, ii. 142 
Terence, i. 158, 235 
Teresa, St^ i. 215 seq. 
Terror, Rei^ of, ii. 174 
Tertullian, 1. 98, 125, 126 
Teuton saints, i. 172 
Teutonic ideal of beauty, i. 191 ; 

women, i. 201 
Tey, princess, i. 5 
Thais, i. 93, 95 
Thanet, i. 158 

Thargelia, i. 77> 93 
Theban mythology, i. 70 

Thebes (Boeotia)^ i. 52 

Thebes (Egypt), i. 2, 3, 8 

Themistocles, i. 71 

Theodora (i), i. 149 seq, 

Theodora (2), i. 156 

Theodora (3), i. 1731 

Theodora (4), i. 174 

Theodora, St., i. 154 

Theodosius, i. \yi 

Theodosius II, 1. 145-8 

Theolinda, i. 164 

Theophano, i. 1^5 

Theophila Femig, iL 174 

Therapne, L 90 n. 
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Theresa, St, L 169. (See also 

Teresa) 
Th^rfcse, wife of Rousseau, iL 150 
Thennidor, ii. 200 
Th^roign^ de M^ricourt, iL 172 
Tbesjnae, i. 93, 94 
Thetis, 1. C4 
Thibaut I V, i. 187 n. 
TAirfy Years' Peace, History of the, 

iL 327 
Thorn, Holy, il 83 
Thothmes II, L 8 
Thothmes HI. i. 9 
Thou, de, i. 208 n. 
Thrale, Mrs., ii. 179, 185 
Throckmorton, il 31 ; Elizabeth, 

il 36 
ThncydidM, i. 37, 42, 77 
Thyestes,!. J15 
Ti. Lord, L 4 
Tiberius, i. 119 
Tiberius Gracchus, i. 112 
TibuUus, i. 117 
Tickner, ii. 222 
Tinvill^ ii. 171 

Titian, L 240 | 

Tb^o, i. 106, 108 
Toilette, Egyptian, i. 14; Roman, 

i. 109 ; Tuaor period, ii. 23 uq, 
Tom Jones, ii. 191 
Tommaseo, il 233 
Tories, iL 187 
Torquemada, i. 270 
Tortosa, Council of, i. 198 
Tory, ii. 234; administration, ii. 180 
Toulouse, it. 109 
Touiaine, ii. 76 

Tournament, Queen of the, i. 184 
Tours, i. 260 
Trafalgar, ii. 213 
Trelawney, il 224 
Tr^mouille, La, i. 200 
Trent, Council of, I 245 
TreviUe, M. de, il 75 
Trianon, Little, ii. 159 
Trissino, I 253 
Trojans, I 40, 47 
Tronchin, Dr., il 151 
Troublet, Abb^, il 127 
Troy, I 46, 55. 61, 64 
Troyes, I 202, 20^ 
Truih in Wine, ii. no 
Tudor, Mary, i. 236 ; ii. 248 
Tudor period, ii. 1 seq, 
Tudors, ii. 39 
Tuileries, I 268; il 120, 172 | 



TuklOk 1 167 

Tullia d'Aragona^ L 237, 238 
Tunica interior , L 107, 108 
Turennc^ Marshal, i. 184 

Tur|:ot,ii. I43f 159 

Tunn, iL 139; Papyrus, 1- 14 

Turkey, ii. 15 

Turki^ lady, il i^ 

Turics, I 36^ 200 ; ii. i 

Tuscan forces, I 174 

Tuscany, Duke of, i. I74; Matilda 

o( I 174-6 

Tmsculanes, il 124 

Tusson, I 264 

Twelfth Night, ii. 65 

Tyrian, Ecdmlus the, i. 150 

U 

Uffiri, I 248 

Ulyss^ I 36, 48, 58-63, 65 ; il 212 
Unitarianism, ii. 225, 226 
United States, il 196, 226, 248^ 25J 

seq. 
Urania, ii. 29 
Urbino, I 240 
Urbino, Duke of, I 256 
Usus, I 122, 123 
Utopia, il 2 
Uzes, Duchesse d', ii. 94 



Valdes, j[uan, I 244 
Valentinian, I 148 
Valerius Asiaticus, I 129 
Valli^re, Louise de la, i. 164; il 

87-9»92 
Valli^e of the Fronde, ii. 84 
Vancouleurs, I 206; il 109 n. 
Vanessa, il 187, 188 
Vanhomrigh, Esther, il 187 
Vedas^ i. 36 ; ii. 247 
Venetian women, i. 230^ 232; 

physician, il 1 1 ; Ambassador, il 

26 
Venice, i. 227, 230-2, 239, 247 ; il 

218 
Venus Anadyomene, i. 95 
Venus, Cnidian, i. 95 
*• Venus, Knights o£i" i. 241 
Venus of Milo, I 49-51 ; ii. 245 
Vemet, il 164 
Vemey, Ralph, ii. 49 ; Mrs. Ralph, 

il44 

Verona, i. 172 
Veronica Franco, I 231 
Veronica Gambara, i. 247 
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Versailles, ii. 88, 90^ 94, 98-10O) 

102 seg.^ 141, 172, 198 
Venus, Mdlle. de, iL 82, 83 
Vespasian, L 141, 142 
Vespasian Colonna, i. 255 
Vestal Virgins, i. 103, 121, 130 
Veturia, i. 102 
Vevey, ii. 149 
Veyle, Pont dc, ii. 140 
Vidiy, Man^uise de, ii. 142 
Victor III, i. 176 
Victor Amadeus II, iL 91 n., 99 
Victor Hugo, ii. 2^0 
Victoria, Queen, ii. 98, 155, 241 
Victorian era, ii. 239 
Victory^ ii. 213 
Vidame de Maus, ii. 73 
Vienna, ii. 134, 172, 204; Congress, 

ii. 201 
Vigean, Mdlle. de, ii. 75 
Vigile, i. 152 
Vignone Orcia, i. 167 
Villafiranca, treaty of, ii. 232 
Villani, John, i. 232 
VilletUy ii. 236, 238 
Villiers, Lady Mary, ii. 44 ; William, 

iL 56 
Vincennes, iL 74 
Vindication of the Rights of 

Women^ ii. 193 
Virginia, i. 100^ loi 
Virginius, i. loi 
Virgins, Vestal, L 103, 121, 130 
Visconti, Francisco Bernardo, i. 

239 

Vital, St., L 153 

Vitalis, Ordenc, i. 185 

Vittoria Colonna, L 236, 238, 241-4, 

247, 248, 261 
Vivonne, Jean de, ii. 69 
Voconiay Lex^ i. 105, 106 
Voconius, i. 105 
Voisenon, Abb^, iL 124 
Voiture, ii. 71, 72 
Volscians, i. 102 
VoltaLre, ii. 77^ 106, io8, 118, 122-5, 

,133; 134, 137, 14I2 147, i55i 180 
Voltairian atheism, li. 247 
Volumnia, i. 102 

W 

Walcknaer, iL 100 

Waller, ii. 59 

Walpole, Horace, iL 59, 129, 134, 

141, 189, 190 
Walrable von Lunberg, Duke, L 184 



Walsingham, Sir Francis, ii. 17; 
Frances, ii. 33 

Ward, Mrs. Humphry, iL 233 

Warens, Mme. de, iL 125, 149, 150 

Warsaw, ii. 134 

Warwick, Earl of, iL 45 

Washington, ii. 257 

Waterloo, iL 197 

Watteau shepherdess, ii. 1 10 ; 
epoch, iL 119 

Weimar Court, ii. 203 

WentworA, Lady, ii. 194 

West Indian landowners, ii. 230 

West Indies, ii. 95 

Westminster, iL 6 ; Hall, ii. 7 

Whigs, ii. 58, 187 

White, Dr., ii. 37 

Whitehall, ii. 90 

Whittington, Melette o^ L 184 n. 

Whittington, Thomas, ii. 36 

Wilberforce, ii. 53 

William the Conqueror, L 183 

William III, iL 54 

William, Earl of Pembroke, iL 29 

Williams, iL 224 

Wilt, Mme., iL 256 

Wiltshire, ii. 33, 34 

Wiltshire, Earl of, iL 8 

Windham, iL 177 

Windsor, Court at, iL 176 ; Castle, 
ii. 186 

Winter's Tale, Ay iL 186 

Wisdom of Hroswitha, L 159 

Witany i. 37 

Witches, i. 269 

Woffin^on, Peg, ii. 185 

Wolfe, iL 107 

WoUstonecraft, Mary, ii. 193, 223, 
250 

Wolsey, Cardinal, ii. 8, 10, 11 

Woman's World Congress, iL 250 

Women in America, ii. 252 seg. ; 
Assyrian, i. 27 seg, ; Byzantine, 
L 144 seg. ; Chaldaean, L 21 sey. ; 
Egyptian, L i seg. ; and empire, 
ii. 246 ; English, L 41, 46 ; 
English, Stuart period, ii. 39 seg, ; 
English, Tudor penod, ii. i 
seg. ; English, eighteenth century, 
iL 175 seg.; of the French Empire, 
ii. 196 seg. ; of the French Revo- 
lution, ii. 158 seg. ; Greek, i. 35 
seg. ; Uterary, nineteenth century, 
iL 215 seg. ; around Louis XIV, 
iL 85 seg. ; of Louis XV period, 
iL 102 seg.; Mediaeval, L 144 seg.; 
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Mediaeval in the Convent, t. 1 57 
My. ; of rH6tel Rambouillct, ii. 
68 sti^. ; of the Renaissance, i. 
237 *ef. ; Roman, L 97 seg. ; of 
the Saloms^ ii. 1 1 1 sif. ; Venetian, 
L 330 

Woonha11» JL 42 

Woodhull, Mrs., ii. 345 

Woodville, Eliabeth, iL 6 

Worcester House, iL 58 

Worship of the Supreme Being, 

ii. 173 
Worsley, Sir John, iL 17 ; Robert, 

iL 17 ; Ursula, iL 17 

Woctley Montagu, Lady Mary, iL 

Wriocfaesley, il 4 
WuiJUrimg Heights^ iL 236 
Wyatt, iL 13, 19, 3o 



Xenocrates, L9S 



Xenoi^on, i. 73, 76, 23s 
Xenophon, physician, L 133 



Yankees, iL 256 

York, James, Duke of, ii. 55, S^ S9» 

62 ; Duchess of^ iL 59, 61 
York, Elizabeth o^ iL 6 
Yock, house of^ iL 6 
York's, Duke of^ playboose, iL 

66 
Yorkshire, iL 23$, 238 
Ypres, Abbess of, ii. T^ 

Z 

Zeisittg, L 44 
Zerbst, Anhalt, iL 152 
Zimisces, John, L 155 
Zoe,L 156 
Zoroaster, iL 247 
Zucchi, iL 189, 195 
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Abraham (OeoiM D.) THE COMPLETE 
MOUNTAINEER. With 75 Illustrations. 
Second Sditi^H, VemyZva, 151. m//. 

Ac«tos(M. JA See Junior School Books. 

AddlMhaw (Percy). SIR PHILIP 
SIDNEY, with 12 Illustrations. Demy 
8tv. lor. hd, net. 

Ad0My (W. P.). M.A. See Bennett(W. H .) 

Ady (C«cilia M.). A HISTORY OF 
MILAN UNDER THE SFORZA. With 
so Illustratious and a Map. Demy 8cv. 
lor. 6d. net. 

Aeschylus. See Classical Translations. 

Aiasworth(W. Harrison). See I.P.L. 

Aldis (Janet). THE QUEEN OF 
LETTER WRITERS, Makquise dk 
SiviGNi, Daub t»^ Booikiiillv, 1626-96. 
With 18 Illustrations. Second Edition. 
Demy 8cv. isf. 6d. net, 

Alexander (William), D.D., Archbishop 
of Arm^u THOUGHTS AND 
COUNSELS OF MANY YEARS. 
Demy tSma, 9S. 6d. 

Alkea (Henry). See I.P.L. 

Allen (Charles C). See 
Technology. 

Allen (L. Jessie). See Little Books on Art. 

Allen (J. Romilly), F.S. A. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Almack (B.), F.S. A. See Little Books on 
Art. 

Amherst (Lady). A SKETCH OF 
EGYPTIAN HISTORY FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE PRE- 
SENT DAY. * With many Illustrations 
and Maps. A New and Ckenper Issue 
Demy %V9, ns. 6d. net. 

Anderson (P. M. ). THE STORY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE FOR CHILDREN, 
^th 49 Illustrations. Cr, Zvo, as. 



Textbooks of 



Anderson <J. Q.), B.A., NOUVELLE 
GRAMMAIRE FRAN9AISE, A L'trsaca 

DBS ^OLBS AlfCLAISES. CrVWn 8ev. 9X. 

EXERCICES DE GRAMMAIRE FRAN- 
CAISE. Cr. 8v0. is, 6d. 

Andrewes (Bishop). PRECES PRI- 
VATAE. Translated and edited, with 
Notes, by F. E. Bkightman. M.A., of 
Pusey House, Oxford. Cr. 8n«. 6*. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

'Anrio- Australian.' AFTER-GLOW M£- 
^{ORIES. Cr. Bm. 6s. 

Anon. THE BUDGET, THE LAND 
AND THE PEOPLE. Second Edition. 
Crown 8n». 6d. net. 

HEALTH. WEALTH, AND WISDOM. 
Cronm ifo, is, met. 

THE WESTMINSTER PROBLEMS 
BOOK« Prose and Verse. Cooipiledfroa 
Tke Saturday U^estminster GaseiU Com- 
petitions, X904«Z907. Cr, Bvo. rs. 6d net 

VENICE AND I&R TREASURES. With 
many Illustrations. JRound comerr. fcm^. 
Svo, ST. net, 

Aristotle. THE ETHICS OF. Edited, 
with an Introduction and Notes by Jorm 
Bu RN ET, M. A. , Ckea/erissue. Demy 8w. 
lor. 6d. net. 



(H. N.), M.A., B.D. See Jttnior 
School Books. 

Atkins (H. a.). See Oxford Biographies. 

Atkinson (C. M.). JEREMY BENTHAM. 
DemyBvo, $s. net. 

Atkinson (C. T.X M.A.^ FeUow of Exeter 
College, Oxford, sometime Demy of Mag- 
dalen College. A HISTORY OF GER- 
MANY, from Z713 to 18x5. With 35 Ma^ 
and Plans Demy 890. zjx. net. 
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Atklnwrn (T. D.). ENGLISH ARCHL 
TECTURE. With 196 Illostratioas. 
Fcap, Scv. v. td, tut, 

A glossarV of terms used in 

ENGLISH ARCHITECTURE. With 
965 Illustrations. S*amd Ediiiti. Fcap. 

Attoridre (A. H.). NAPOLEONS 
BROTHERS. With 24 Illustrations. 
Demy %vo, x&r. net. 

Auden (T.), M. A , F.S. A See Ancient Cities. 

AnreUus (Marcus). WORDS OF THE 
ANCIENT WISE. Thoughts from Epic- 
tetus and Marcos Aurelios. Edited by 
W. H. D. Rouse, M.A., Litt. D. Fce^p. 
Sv0, ys. 6d. net. 

See also Standard Library. 

Austen <Jsne). See Standard Library, 
Little Library and Mitton (G. E.). 

Aves (Brnest). CO-OPERATIVE IN- 
DUSTRY. Crown 8w. sx. net. 

Bacon (Francis). See Standard Library 
and Little Library. 

Barot (Richard). THE LAKES OF 
NORTHERN ITALY. With 37 lUustra- 
tions and a Map. Fca/. Bvo. sx. net. 

Bailey (J. C), M. A See Cowper (W.). 

♦Bain (R. Nisl>et). THE LAST KING OF 
POLAND AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 
RIES. With x6 Illustrations. Detny Set?, 
zox. 6d. net. 

Balcer(W. Q.), M.A See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Baicer (Julian L.), F.I.C., F.C.S. See 
Books on Business. 

Balfour (Orabam). THE LIFE OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON. With 
a Portrait. Fourth Edition in one Volume. 
Cr. %vo. Buckram^ 6s. 

Ballard (A), B.A., LL.D. See Antiquary's 
Books. 

Bally (S. B.). See Commercial Series. 

Barham (R. H.). See Little Library. 

Baring (The Hon. Maurice). WITH 

THE RUSSIANS IN MANCHURIA. 

.Third Edition. DemySvo. 7s.6d.net. 
A^YEAR IN RUSSIA. Second Edition. 

Demy Zvo. zor. 6d net. 
RUSSIAN ESSAYS AND STORIES. 

Second Edition, Cr. %vo. 5X. net. 
Also published in a Colonial Edition. 

Baring-Oould (S.). THE LIFE OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. Withnearly 
aoo Illustrations, including a Photogravure 
Frontispiece. Second Edition^ Wide 
Royal %vo. xox. 6d. net, 

THE TRAGEDY OF THE CiESARS: 
A Study op tub Charactkks op tkb 
Casaks of ruB Julian and Claudian 
HousBS. W ith numerous Illustratioos from 
Busts, (3ems, Cameos, etc. Sixth Edition. 
RoyeU %vo. zor. 6d, net, 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. With 
numerous lUtutrations by A. J. Gaskin. 



Second Edition, Cr,tvo, Buehr»m, 6s., 
also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

OLD ENGLISH FAIRY TALES. With 
Bomerous Illustrations by F. D. Bbdpokd. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. Buckram. 6s. 

THE VICAR OF MORWENSTOW. Re- 
vised Edition. With a Portrait. Third 
Edition. Cr. Boo, v. 6d. 

OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 69 Illustra- 
tions. Fi/ih Edition. LarreCrovmZvo. 6s. 

A GARLAND OF COUNTRY SONG: 
English Folk Songs with their Traditional 
Metodies. Collected and arrai^ed by S. 
Baking-Gould and H. F. Shbppakd. 
Demy ^o. 6s. 

SONGS OF THE WEST: Folk Songs of 
Devon and Cornwall. Collected from the 
Mouths of the People. ByS. Basing-Gould, 
M.A.,and H. Flbbtwood Shbpparo, M.A. 
New and Revised E^lition, under the musical 
editorship of Cecil J. Shasp. Large Im- 
perial %vo. cr. net. 

A BOOK OF NURSERY SONGS AND 
RHYMES. Edited by S. Baring-Gould. 
Illustrated. Second and Cheaper Edition. 
Large Cr. Zvo, ax. 6d, net. 

STRANGE SURVIVALS: SomeChaptbrs 
IN THB HiSTOKY op Man. Illustrated. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net, 

YORKSHIRE ODDITIES: Incidents 
and Strange Events. Fifth Edition, 
Cr. Zioo, as. 6d. net. 

THE BARING-GOULD SELECTION 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. Crown Zvo, rs. 6d. 

THE BARING-GOULD CONTINUOUS 
READER. Arranged by G. H. Rose. 
Illustrated. Crown 800. is. 6d, 

A BOOK OP CORNWALL. With 33 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr. Zvc. 6s, 

A BOOK OF DARTMOOR. With 60 
Illustrations. Second Edition, Cr, Zvo, 
6s, 

A BOOK OF DEVON. With 35 Illus- 
trations. Thitd Edition, Cr. Svo, 6s. 

A BOOK OF NORTH WALES. With 49 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH WALES. With 57 
Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

A BOOK OF BRITTANY. With 69 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition Cr, Bvo, 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RHINE : From Cleve 
to Mainz. With 8 Illustrations in Colour 
by Trevor Haddbn, and 48 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE RIVIERA. With 40 
Illustrations. Cr, Bvo. 6s. 

A BOOK OF THE PYRENEES. With 
as Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
See also Little Guides. 

Barker fAldred P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

Barker (BX M.A. (Late) Felk>w of M/erton 
College, Oxford. THE POLITICAL 
THOUGHT OF PLATO AND ARIS- 
TOTLE. Demy Bvo, jos, 6d. net, 

Bamea (W. B.)« D.D. See Charehmaa's 
Bible. 
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^j(Mff».P. A.)l S«« Uttfc Librafy. 
__J(R.R.N.).M.A. FRENCH PROSE 
COMPOSITION. Fourth EditiM, Cr. 
%V0. a/. 64L Key, v. n^t. 
See jUso Jnnior School Books. 

Barron (H. M.X M.A., Waabam CoBeire, 
Oxford. TEXTS FOR SKKMONS. Wiih 
a Preface by Canon Slott Holland. 
Cr. %vo. xi. id. 

Dmi Uiul— iciir (J. O.X F.R S.E See 
Robertson (C. O.). 

BMUble (C. F.X LL.I). THE COM- 
MERCE OF NATIONS. F^mHk Ed. 
Cr. SWL ar. bd. 

BastlaaCH. Cbarttoa), M.A.,M.D., F.R.S. 
THE EVOLUTION OF LIFE. With 
Diap^uns and many Pha(oinicrogxapb& 
Demy 8r«*. 7*. td. n€U 

Batjoa (Mrs. Stcelwa). A CONCISE 
HAND BOOK OFGARDEN FLOWERS. 
Fcmp. 8w. 3/. dd. 

THE SUMMER GARDEN OF 
PLEASURE. With 36 Illustratioiu in 
Colour by Osmumd Pittman. Wid€ Demy 
Svo. 15'. Mr/. 

Bayley (R. Child). THE COMPLETE 
PHOTOGRAPH KR. With over xoo 
Illu!>trations. With Note on Direct Colour 
Process. TUrd £ditien. Demy Sw. 

Bwd (wTs.). EASY EXERCISES IN 

ALGEBRA FOR BEGINNERS. Cr. ive. 
\5.bd. With Answers. \s. gd. 

See also Junior Examination Series and 
Becinncr's Books. 

Beckett (Arthur). -^T HE SPIRIT OF THE 
DOWNS: Impressions and Reminiscences 
of the Sussex Downs. With 30 Illustxations 
in Colour by Stani.et Inchbold. Demy 
Br-tf. loj. 6d. net. 

Beckford (Peter). THOUGHTS ON 
H U N TI NG. Ed ited by J . Otho Paget. 
and IMustrated by G. H. Jalland. Second 
Editien. Demy Zvo. 6x. 

Beckford (William). See Little Library. 

BeechlOf (H. C). M.A., Canon of West- 
minster. See Library of Devotion. 

BMrbohm (Max). A BOOK OF CARI- 
CATURES. Imperial ^io. 91s.net. 

Beffbia (Harold). MASTER WORKERS. 
Illustrated. Demy &va. 7s. 6d. net. 

Behmen (Jacob). DIALOGUES ON THE 
SUPERSENSUAL LIFE. Edited by 
Bernard Holland. Eca/. Svo. v. 6d. 

Bell (Mrs. Arthur Q.). THE SKlRTS 
OF THE GREAT CITY. With 16 Illus- 
trations in Colour by Arthur G. Bbll, 
xjT other Illustrations, and a Map. St^nd 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Belloc (H.) PARIS. With 7 Maps and a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure. Second Edi- 
tion. Revised. Cr. Sz-o. 6r. 

HILLS AND THE SEA. Second Edition. 
Crown Zvo. 6s. 

ON NOTHING AND KINDRED SUB- 
JECrrS. Second Edition. Fcap.%tw, 5J. 

•ON EVERYTHING. Fcap. Zvo. 5*. 
'MARIE ANTOINETTE. With 35 Portxaits 



and Ilfautrations, and M Maps. Demy^e. 

THk' PYRENEES. Witk 46 Sliarehet Vy 
the Author, and S3 Maps. SoemdEdiAm. 

Demy Sew. 7«. 6d. moL ^ . . » 

Ballot (H.H.L.XMJL S«e Jooes(L. A. A.). 

Bennett (JoMph). FORTY YEARS. OF 
MUSIC, 1865-1905. With a4 lUaatntMos. 
Demy 8rv. x6«. mt. 

Bennett (W. H.X M. A. A PRIMER OF 
THE BIBLF.. Fifth Edition. Cr. 8*» 
2f . bd. 

Bennett (W. H-iand AdenejrOV. F.V A 
BIBLICAL INTRODUCTION. With* 
concise BiUioffnphy. Fifth Edition. Cr. 
89M. 7X. 6d. 

Benjoa (Archbishop) COJyS BOARD. 
Conunnnioa Addresses. Seemed Rmhon. 
Fcap. 8r». 3*. W. noU , _ 

Benson (A. CX l^A. See Osfofd Bw- 
Craphies. .,^, , 

BeiMoa (R. VL\ THE WAY OF HOLI- 
NESS. An Exposition of P*alm cru. 
Analytical and Devotional. Cr. 800. ^ 

BernnrdCe. R.), M. A., Canon of SAlithvy 
THE ENGLISH SUNDAY: its Obiciks 
AMD ITS Claims. Faef. 809. ix. 6d. 

Berry (W. Qrlaton), M.A. FRANCE 
SINCE WATERLOO. With 16 Ilhisin- 
tions and Maps. Cr. Sxw. 6t. 

Bemete (A. deX See Classics of Axt. 

Bettaam-Bdwards (MUs). HOME LIFE 
IN FRANCE. With 20 lUnsttanooi. 
Fifth Edition. Crown 8cv. 6r. 

Bethnne-Baker (J. F.), M.A. SeeHsad- 
books of Theology. _ 

Bindley cr. Herbert), B.D. THE OECU- 
MENICAL DOCUMENTS OF THE 
FAITH. With IntroducttoQS and Notts 
Second Edition, Cr. ^00. 6f . neU 

Bfaina (H. B.). THE LIFE OF WALT 
WHITMAN. Illostrated. Demy ^e^- 
los. 6d. net. 

Binyon(Mrs. LenrenoeX NINETEENTH 
CENTURY PROSE. Selected and ar- 
ranged by. Crown Zoo. 6s. 

Blnyon (Laurence). THE DEATH OF 
ADAM AND OTHER POEMS. Cr.Bw. 
3J. 6d. net. 
See also Blake (William). 

Birch (Walter de any). LL.D.. F.SA 
See Cionnoissenr's Library. 

Blmstinrl (Ethel). See Little Books od An. 

BbKlanantte(Bemartf). See LP. L. 

Blair (RobertX S«eLP.L. 

Bhike (WnUam). THE LETTERS OF 
WILLIAM BLAKE, -rocKnixx wrrH a 
LiFK BY Fredericic Tatham. Edited 
from the Original Manuscripts, with as 
Introduction and Notes, by Akcmibald G. 
B. RussBU.. With 12 lUostxadoas. 
Demy 8sv. 7X. 6d. net. 

ILLUSTRATIONS OF THE BOOK OF 
JOB. With General Intzodoction Vy 
Laurencb BiNTcm. Qumrto. 21X. net. 
See also LP.L., and Little Libnry. 
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BloomCJ. Harrey), M.A. See Antiquary's 

Books. 
Blouet (Henri). See Beginner's Books. 

Boardouui (T. H.)t M. A. See French (W.). 

Bode (Wnhetm), Ph.D. See Classics of Art. 

Bodley (J. B. C.) THE CORONATION 
OP EDWARD VII. Dtmy 8tv. ax^. net. 
By Command of the King. 

Body (QeorgeX D.D. THE SOUL'S 
PILGRIMAGE : Devotional Readings 
from the Published and Unpublished writ- 
ings of George Body, D.D. Selected and 
arranged by J. H. Bukn, B.D., F.R.S.E. 
Dtmy iSmo, as. 6d. 

Bona (Cardinal). See Lilwary of DeTotion. 

BOttnor(Mary L.). See Little Books on Art. 

Boon (P. C.)., B.A. See 0>mmercial Series. 

Borrow (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Bos (J. Rltaema). AGRICULT17RAL 
ZOOLOGY. Translated by J. R. Ains- 
woRTH Davis, M. A. With x 55 Illustrations. 
Sec0nd Ediiiim. Cr. 8ev. y. 6d. 

Bottlnff (C. 0.), B.A. EASY GREEK 
EXERCISES. Cr.ZtfC. as. 
See also Junior Examination Series. 

BoaltingrCW.) TASSO AND HIS TIMES. 
With 34 Illustrations. Demy Zvo, xos. 6d. 
net. 

Boulton (B. S.). M.A. GEOMETRY ON 
MODERN LINES. Cr.tva. as. 

Boalton (William B.). SIR JOSHUA 
REYNOLDS, P.R.A. With 49 IHustia- 
tions. Second Edition., Demy Szio. ^s, 6d. 
net. 

BoviU (W. B. PorsterX HUNGARY 
AND THE HUNGARIANS. With x6 
lUostiations in Colour by William Pascoe, 
xa other Illustrations and a Map. Demy 
8tv. ^s. 6d. net. 

Bowden(B. M.). THE IMITATION OF 
BUDDHA: Being Quotations from 
Buddhist Literature for each Day in the 
Year. Fifth Edition. Cr. z6mo. as. td. 

Bower (B.), B.A. See New Historical 
Series. 

Boyle (W.). CHRISTMAS AT THE ZOO. 
with Verses by W. Boyle and 24 Coloured 
Pictures by H. B. Neilsom. Super Royal 
i6mo. as. 

Brabant (F. Q.), M.A. RAMBLES IN 
SUSSEX. With 30 Illustrations. Crown 
Szfo. 6s. See also Little Guides. 

Bradley XA. 0.). ROUND ABOUT WILT- 
SHIRE. With X4 Illustrations, in Colour 
by T. C. GoTCH, x6 other Illustrations, and 
a Map. Second Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 

THE ROMANCE OF NORTHUMBER- 
LAND. With x6 Illustrations in Colour by 
Frank Southgatb, R.B.A., and la from 
Photographs. Second Edition, DemyZvo, 
ys. 6d net, 

Bradley (John W. ). See Little Books on Art. 

Braid (James), Open Champion, xoox, xgos 
and X006. ADVANCED GOLFT With 
88 Photographs and Diagrams. Ei/iJk 
Edition. Demy 8cv. xor. 6d. net. 



Braid (Jamee) and Others. GREAT 
GOLFERS IN THE MAKING. Edited 
by Hbnry Lbacm. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition, Demy Bvo. js. 6d. net. 

Brallsford (H. N.). MACEDONIA: 

ITS RACKS AND TMBIR FUTUKB. With 

33 Illustrations and a Maps. Demy Svo. 

rae. 6d. net. 
Brentano (C). See Simplified German 

Texts. 
Briehtman (P. B.)« M.A. See Andrewes 

(Lancelot). 
*Brock (A. Clotton). SHELLEY: THE 

MAN AND THE POET. With la Illus- 

trations. Demy ivo. yx. 6d. net. 

Brodrick (Mary) and Morton (A. Ander- 
son). A CONCISE DICTIONARY OF 
EGYPTIAN ARCHiEOLOGY. A Hand- 
Book for Students and Trarellers. With 80 
Illustrations and many Cartouches. Cr. Svo. 
31. 6d, 

Brooks (B. B.), B.Sc. (Lond.), I.eioester 
Municipal Technical School, and James 
(W.H. N.),A.M.I.E.E., A.R.C.Sc.,Muni. 
cipal School of Technology, Manchester. 
See Textbooks of Technology. 

Brown (S. B.), M.A., B.Sc., Senior Sciente 
Master at Uppingham. A PRACTICAL 
CHEMISTRY NOTE - BOOK FOR 
MATRICULATION AND ARMY CAN- 
DIDATES. Easy Experiments on the 
Commoner Substances. Cr.^to. •is.6d.net. 

BrownfJ. Wood), M.A. THE BUILDERS 
OF FLORENCE. With 74 IllustraUons 
by HbbbbrtRailton. Demy\to. xBs.net. 

Browne (Sir Thomas). See Standard 

BromSl (C. L.). THE HEART OF 
JAPAN. Illustrated. • Third Edition. 
Cr, Bvo, 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Browning: (Robert). See Little Library. 

Bryant (Walter W.), B. A., F.R.A.S., F.R. 

Met. Soc, of the Royal Observatory, Green- 
wich. A HISTORY OF ASTRONOMY. 

With 47 Illustrations DemyBvo, js.6d.net. 
Bockland (Prancis T.).' CURIOSITIES 

OF NATURAL HISTORY. Illustrated 

by H. B. Neilson. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 
Backton (A. M.) THE BURDEN OF 

ANGELA. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. y. 

6d, net. 
EAGER HEART : A Mystery Play. Seventh 

Edition. Cr. %vo. is. net. 
KINGS IN BABYLON : A Drama. Cr, hoo, 

IX. net. 
SONGS OF JOY. Cr. Bvo. is. net. 
Badire (B. A. Waliis). THE GODS OF 

THE EGYPTIANS. With over ^ xoo 

Coloured Plates and many Illustrations. 

Tfvo Volumes. Royal Brno. £zt V' '*''• 
"^Bnist Massac (H.). THE COMPLETE 

AERONAUT. With many Illustrations. 

DemyBva. las. 6d. net. 
Ball (Paul), Army Chaplain. GOD AND 

OUR SOLDIERS. Second Edition. 

Cr. Boo. 6s. 
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Bidlc7(MlM). S«eDilke(LadyV 
Bvnvan (Jokn>. THE PILGRIM'S PRO- 
GkK^S. Edited, with an Introduction by 
C H. Firth, M.A- With 39 Illustrations 
by R. Assrvr, Bell. Crtnvm Brv. 6s. 
See also Standard Library and Library of 
I)evotion. 
Burch (G. J.\ M. A., F.R.S. A MANUAL 
l)F ELECTRICAL SCIENCE. Illus- 
trated. Cr. 7i^ f. V. 

Barxcas(Oelett). GOOPS AND HOWTO 
1;E THK.M. Illustrated. Small ^ta. 6s. 

Burke (Bdnnnd). See Standard Library. 

Burn (A. E.), T) D., Rrctor of Handsworih 
ai)il l*rpbcmi.iiy of Lichfield. See Hand- 
books of Theology. 

Burn (J. H.). B.I)., F. R. S. E. THF. 
CHURCHMAN'S TREASURY OF 
SONG: Gathered from the Christian 
poetry of all aj;cs. Edited by. Fcap. Zvo. 
y. 6a. net. See also Library of Devotion. 

BanMC(Jellll), M.A. See Aristotle. 

Bttni«( Robert), THE POEMS. Edited bv 
Andrew Lang and W. A. Ckaigib. Wiiii 
Portrait. Third Edition, Wide Demy Bsv, 
jf /// toft. 6 J. 

See also Standard Library. 

Bumside (W. F.), M.A. OLD TESTA - 
.MENT HLSTORY FOR USE IN 
SCHOOLS. Third Edit : en. Cr.Bve. 3X.6./. 

Burton (Alfred). See I. P. L. 

Bur^ (J. B.), M.A., Litt. D. See Gibbon 
(Edward). 

Busscll (P. W.). D.D. CHRISTIAN 
THEOLOGY ANDSOCIAL PROGRESS 
(The Bam pi on Lectures of 1905). Demy 
%vo. loj. 6d. net. 

Butler (Joseph), D.D. See Standard 
Library. • 

Biitlin (P. M.). AMONG THE DANES. 
With 12 Illustrations in Colour by Ellhn 
Wilkinson, and 15 from Photographs. 
Demy 8r'^. 7X. 6d. net, 

Cain (Cieors^cs), Curator of the Camavalet 
Museum, Paris. WALKS IN PARIS. 
Translated by A. R. Allinson, M.A. 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by MAX\yELL 
Armfield, and 118 other 1 11 titrations. 
Demy Zvo. 7*. 6d. net. 

Caldecott (Alfred), D.D. See Handbooks 
of Theology. 

Calderwood (D. S.), Headmaster of the Nor- 
mal School, Edinlmrch. TEST CARDS 
IN EUCLID AND ALGEBRA. In three 
packets of 40, with Answers, u. each. Or 
m three Books, price 2</., 2i/., and 3</. 

Cameron(Mary Lovctt). OLD ETRURLV 
AND MODERN TUSCANY. With 32 
Illustrations. CrrMn Zvo, 7 J. 6d, net. 

Cannan (Bdwln), M.A. See Smith (Adam). 

CanninfffQeorze). See Little Library. 

Capey (E. P. li.). See Oxford Biocraphics. 

Carden (Robert W.). THE CITY OF 
GENOA. With la Illustrations in Colour 
by WiLi,iAM Parkinson, and 20 other 
Illustrations. Demy2,vo. ios.6d.nel. 



(JolUi). SeeLP.L. 

Cariylo (ThoiMa). THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Edited by O R- U 
Fletchbx, Fellow of Magdalen College, 
Oxford. Three Vmlumus. Cr. gcw. iS*. 

THE LETTERS AND SPEECHES OF 
OLIVER CROMWELL. With as In- 
troduction by C. H- Firth, M.A., and 
Notes and Appendices by Mrs. S. C Lomas. 
Three y^umes. Demy 8w. 18*. met. 

C«riyle(R. M. and A. J.), M.A. See 
Leaders of Relif^ion. 

Carmicbael (PhiUp). ALL ABOUT 
PHILIPPINE. With 8 Illustratioas. 
Cr. %V0. ax. 6d. 

Carpenter(Mar«ai«tBoyd). THECHILD 
IN ART. With 50 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. iMrre Cr. Bcv. 6r. 



^Carter (OeorgeX M.A. THE STORY OF 

MILTON'S ^PARADISE LOST.* Cr«r« 

8rv7. xj. 6d. 
Cavanaffh (Fr«ncls),. M.D. (Edin.)L See 

New Library of Medicine. 
Celaao (Brother Thonaa of). THELrVTIS 

OF FRANCIS OF ASSISI. TransUtcd 

by A. G. Fbrrkrs Howkll. With a 

Frontispiece. Cr. Bva 5s. net. 
Chambera (A. M.). A CONSTITIT- 

TIONAL HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 

Crown 8r*. 6s. 
ChamUao (A. voa). See Simplified German 

Texts. 
Chandler (Arthar), Bbhop of Bloemfontein. 

ARA CCELI : Am Essay in Mystical 

Theology. Third Edttion. Crmtm Sew. 

'itS. 6d. net. 
Channer (C C.) and Roberts <M. E.V 

l.\cemaking in the MIDLANI^S, 

PAST AND PRESENT. With 17 full- 
page Illustrations. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Chapnan (S. J.). See Books on Business. 

Chattertoo (Ttaoinas). See Standard 
Library. 

Chesterfield (LonDp THE LETTERS OF 
THE EARL OF CHESTERFIELD 
TO HIS SON. Edited, with an Introduc- 
tion by C Strachey, with Notes by -\. 
Calthrop. T7VO I'oiumei. Cr. 8t»tf. izr. 

Chesterton(O.K.). CHARLES DICKENS. 
With two Portraits in Photogravure. Fi/tk 
Edition, Cr. &vo. 6s. 

ALL THINGS CONSIDERED. Fimrth 
Edition. Fcafi. 8rv. ?j. 

TREMENDOUS TRIFLES. F^a^. 8tv. 

Chllde (Charles P.), B.A., F.R.C.S. See 

New Library of Medicine. 

Cicero. See Classical Translations. 

Claphain(J. H.X Professor of Economics in 
the University of Leeds. THE WOOL- 
LEN AND WORSTED INDUSTRIES. 
With 2x IllosCratioDs and Diagrams. Cr» 
Rrfl. 6jr. 

CIarke(P. A.), M.A. See Leaders of Religion. 

Clausen (Oeoripe), A.R.A., R.W.S. SIX 
LECn'URES ON PAINTING. With 16 
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Illostrations. Third Edition, Ltu^ Pest 
%vo. 3X. 6d. net. 

AIMS AND IDEALS IN ART. Eight 
Lectures delivered to the Students of the 
Royal Academy of Arts. With 32 Illustra- 
tions. Stcond Edition. Large Post ^vc. 
$s. net 

Clay (Rotlui Mary). See Autiquauy's 
Books. 

Cleather (A. L.). See Wagner (R). 

Cllncb(a.)> F.G.S. See Antiquary's Books 
and Little Guides. ' 

Clouffh (W. T.) and Dunstan (A. B.)* 
See Junior School Books and Textbooks of 
Science. 

Clooaton (J, 8.), M.D., C.C.D., F.R.S.E. 
See New Library of Medicine. 

Coast (W. QA B.A. EXAMINATION 
PAPERS IN VERGIL. Cr.^vo. 2s. 

Cobb (W. F.), M.A. THE BOOK OF 
PSALMS : with an Introduction and Notes. 
Demy Zvo, 10s. 6d, net. 

«Cocluhott (Winifred), St. HUda's Hall, 
Oxford. THE PILGRIM FATHERS, 
Their Church and Colony. With 12 
Illustrations. Demy Zvo. js, 6d. net, 

CoIUnffWOod (W. a.). M.A. THE LIFE 
OF JOHN RUSKIN. With Portrait. 
Sixtn Edition. Cr. Bvo, as. 6d. net, 

Collins (W. B.), M.A. See Churchman's 

ColvlU%elen H.). ST. TERESA OF 

SPAIN. With 30 Illustrations. Demy 

Svo. "IS. 6d. net. 
Combe (WllUam). See LP. L. 
Conrad (Jodopta). THE MIRROR OF 

THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 

TAird Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Cook (A« M.X M.A, and Marchant (B. CA 

M.A. PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Selected from Latin and 

Greek Literature. Fourth Ed. Cr.Bvo. y.6d. 
LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 

TRANSLATION. Cr.Bvo. is. 6d. 
Cooke-Taylor (R. W.). THE FACTORY 

SYSTEM. Cr. 6vo. a*. 6d. 
Coolidge (W. A. B.), M.A. THE ALPS. 

With many Illustrations. Demy Zvo. 

js, 6d. net. 
Cooper(C.S.),F.R.H.S. SeeWesteU(W.P.) 
Corkran (Alice). See Little Books on Art. 
Cotes (RoMmary). DANTE'S GARDEN. 

With a Frontispiece. * Second Edition. 

Pea/. Bvo. zs. 6d.; leather, xs. 6d, net. 
BIBLE FLOWERS. With a Frontispiece 

and Plan. Fcap, 8«v. ax. €d. net. 

Cotton (Charles). See I.P.L. and Little 
Library. 

Coolton (Q. O.). CHAUCER AND HIS 
ENGLAND. With 3a Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo. xos, 6d. net. 

Cowley (Abrabam). See Little Library. 

Cowper (WUllam). THE POEMS. 

Edited with an Introduction and Notes by 
J. C. Bailky, M.A. Illustrated, including 
two unpublished designs by William 
Blakb. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 



Cox (J. Charles). See Ancient Cities, Anti- 
quary's Books, and Little Guides. 

Cox (Harold), B.A., M.P. LAND 
NATIONALIZATION AND LAND 
TAXATION. Second Edition revUed. 
Cr. %vo. 3X. 6d. net. 

Crabbe (Oeorge). See Little Library. 

Cralk (Mrs.). See Little Library. 

Crane (C. P.), D.S.O. See Little Guides. 

Crane (Walter^ R.W.S. AN ARTIST'S 
REMINISCENCES. With xaa lUustra- 
tions by the Author and others from Photo- 
graphs* Second Edition. Demy 8v0. z&r. 
net. 

INDIA IMPRESSIONS. With 84 lUus- 
trations from Sketches by the Author. 
Second Edition. Demy Zvo, ^s, 6d. net. 

Crashaw (Richard). See Little Library. 

Cri8pe(T. B.). K.C. REMINISCENCES 
OF A K.C. With Portraits. Demy Bvo. 
los, 6d. net. 

Cross (J. A.), M.A. THE FAITH OF 
THE BIBLE. Pea/. Bvo. ax. 6d. net. 

"Crowley (Ralph H.). THE HYGIENE 
OF SCHOOL LIFE. Cr.Bvo. y.6d.nei. 

Cralkshank(0.). THE LOVING BAL* 
LAD OF LORD BATEMAN. With 11 
Plates. Cr, i6me. is. 6d. net. 

Cmmp (B.). See Wagner (R.). 

Crattwell (C T.), M.A., Canon of Peter, 
borough. ^ See Handbooks of English 
Church History. 

Cnnynffhame (H. H.X C.B. See Connois- 
seur'sLibrary. 

Cntta (B. L.), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Danlell (O. W.), M.A. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Dante (Allffhieri). LA COMMEDIA DI 
DANTE. The Italian Text edited by 
Paget ToYNDEE, M.A., D.Litt. Cr.ivo, 6s. 

THE DIVINE COMEDY. Translated 
by H. F. Cary. Edited with a Life of 
Dante and Introductory Notes by Paget 
ToYNBXB, M. A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo, 6d. 

THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 
Translated into Spenserian Prose by C. 
Gordon Wright. With the Italian text. 
Pca^, Bvo. 2s. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library, Toynbee (Paget), 
and Vernon (Hon. W. warren^ 

Parley (Qeor^e). See Little Library. 

D» Arcy (R. P.), M.A. A NEW TRIGON- 
OMETRY FOR BEGINNERS. With 
numerous diagrams. Cr, Boo, ar. 6d. 

Daudet (Alphonse). See Simplified French 
Texts. 

Davenport (C^rrll). See (^ooiaseiv's 
Library and Little Books on Art. 

Davenport (Janie«). THE WASH- 
BOURNE FAMILY. With IS lUostim- 
tions and a Map. Royal Bioo. ais.net, 

Davey (Richard.) THE PAGEANT OF 
LONDON. With 40 Illustrations in 
Colour by John FuLtjeYLOVB, R.I. InTwo 
Volumes, Demy Bvo. X5X. net. 
See also Romantic History. 

Da vies (Oerald S. X See Classics of Art. 
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Davtes (W. O* P.). See Junior Exjunina- 
tioo Series. 

DavU (H. W. C\ M.A., Fellow and Tator 
of Halliol College, ENGLAND UNDER 
THE NORMANS AND ANGEVINS : 
zo66-i37a. With Maps aod Illmtratioiu. 
Demy 8n0. > lox. f)d. nti. 

D«waoa(N«lton). Sec Connoisseor's Library. 

DawsM (Mrs. N«lMa). Sec Little Books on 
Art. 

I (A. C.y. See Little Library. 
(StoriT R.). THE TRIALS OF 
FIVE QUEENS: Katharine or 
Aragon, Annk Boleyn, Makv Qubsn 
OF Scots, Makib Antoinette aod Caro* 
LINE or Brunswick. With la lUustratioDS. 
Dtmy %vo, lor. 6^ n»t. 

DMrncr (MabelX A CHILD'S LIFE OF 
CHRIST. With 8 Illu&trations in Colour 
by E. Foktescub-Bricicdalb. Ltu^Cr. 

*D'Btte<MarMr«t). INTHECANARIES 
WITH A CAMERA. Illustrated. Cr. 
8ctf 7x. 6^. tut, 

Delbos (Leon). THE METRIC SYSTEM. 

Demosthenes. AGAINST CONON AND 
CALMCI.KS. Iviiird by F. Darwih 
Swift, M.A. Second Edition. Fcet^. 

Dickens (Charlee). See Little Library, 

I.P.L., and Chesterton (('». K.). 
Dickinson (BmJly). POEMS. Cr. 8m. 

4r. td. net. 
Dickinson (Q. L.). M.A., Fellow of Kind's 

Collrze, Cambridge. THE GREEK 

VIEW OF LIFE. Sixth Editum, Cr. 

Dilke (L«dy)i Bailey (MUs). and Whitley 
(Miss). WOMEN'S WORK. Cr. Zoo. 

ST. td. 

Dillon (BdwardX M.A. See Connoisseur's 
Library, Little Books on Art, and Classics 
of Art, 

DItchfleM (P. H.), M.A., F.S.A. THE 
STORY OF OUR ENGLISH TOWNS. 
With an Introduction by Augustus 
Tkssopf, D.D. Second Edition. Cr.%vo. 6*. 

OLD ENGLISH CUSTOMS: Extant at 
the Present Time. Cr. Zvo. ts. 

ENGLISH VILLAGES. With loo Illustra- 
tions. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 9s.6d.n4t. 

THE PARISH CLERK. 
Illustrations. Third Edition. 



7 J. 6d. net. 
THE OLD-TIME 



With 3x 
Demy Zvo. 



PARSON. 
Second Edition. 



With 17 
Dnny Zvo. 



M.A. A PRIMER OF 
Third Edition. Cr. Zve. 



Illustrations. 
7r. 6d. net. 
DIxon (W. M.). 

TENNYSON. 

ENGLISH POETRY FROM BLAKE TO 
BROWNING. Second Edition. Cr. 8w. 

Dobbs (W. J.), M.A. See Textbooks of 

Science. 
Doney (May). SONGS OF THE REAL. 

Cr. 8160. iS. 6d. net. 



DMi||as(HttgbA.)i VENICE ON FCXyr. 
With the Itinerary of die Grand CanaL 
With 75 Illustrations and iz Maps. ^(POf^ 
Bvo. Ks. ntt. 

DMurias (J«»m). THE MAN IN TH£ 
PULPIT. Cr. Bml «. 6d, tuL 

Dowdco (J.X D.D., Lord Bishop of Kdia- 
burgh. FURTHER STUDIES IN THE 
PRAYER BOOK. Cr. ^vo. 6(. 
See also Churchman's Library. 

Dnif« (Q.). See Books 00 



Diivar (S. R.X D.D., D.C.L., Regias 

feesor of Hebrew m the tJniv«iaity of 

Oxford. SERMONS ON SUBJECTS 

CONNECTED WITH THE OLD 

TESTAMENT. Cr. 8o«. 6s. 
See also Westminster Coanaaatarics. 
Dry(WalEaliaff). See Little Guides. 
Dryhorst (A. R.). See little Books on Art. 
•Duff (Nora). MATILDA OF TUSCANY. 

With many Illnstrations. Dar^^oo. ixu.6d. 

net. 
Dagiiid (Charie*). See Books on Business. 
Dmias (Aloaundre). THE CRIMES OF 

THE BORGIAS AND OTHERS. 

With an Introduction by R. S. Gakmktt. 

With Illustrations. Cr. 8tv. 6s 
THE CRIMES OF URBAIN GRAN- 

DIER AND OTHERS. With 8 lUastt*. 

tions. Cr. 8v0. 6x. 
THE CRIMES OF THE MARQXJISS 

DE BRINVILLIERS AND OTHERS. 

With 8 Illustrations. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE CRIMES OF ALI PACHA AND 

OTHERS. With 8 lUostiations. Cr. 8tw. 

6s. 
MY MEMOIRS. Translated by £. M. 

Wallsr. With an Introduction by Anbeew 

Lang. With Frontispiecesin Photogravure. 

In six Volumes. Cr.Zvo. 6s. emeh vohnmo. 

Vou I. z8o2-x83x. Vol. IV. z83o.zB3i. 

Vol. H. 1822-1835. Vol. V. sSsi-xSaa. 
Vol. III. 1826-18-^0. Vol. VI. z83a-z83> 
MY PETa Newly translated by A. R. Au- 

linson, M.A. With x6 lUnstzatioos by V. 

Lbcomtb. Cr. Zoo. 6s. 
See also Simplified French Texts. 
Dancaa(David), D.Sc, LL.D. THE LIFE 

AND LETTERS OF HERBERT 

SPENCER. With 17 Illustrations. Demy 

%vo* xsr. 
Donn (J. T)m I>- Sc , and Mnndella (V. A.). 

GENERAL ELEMENTARY SCIENCE. 

With xz4 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Cr. Zvo. 31. 6d. 
Dunn-PattUon (R. P.). NAPOLEON^S 

MARSHALS. With aoIUustratiotts. Demey 

Zvo. Second Edition, ias.6d.net. 
Diin«taa (A. B.X B.Sc (Lood.). See Text- 

books of Science, and Junior School Books. 
Durham (The Bart of). A REPORT ON 

CANADA. With an Introductory Nou^ 

Demy Bvo, as. 6d. net. 
DottCW. A.). THE NORFOLK BROADS. 

With coloured Illustrations by Fxakk 

SouTHCATB, R.B.A. Second EMHon, Cr. 

Btw, 6s. 
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WILD LIFE IN EAST ANGLIA. With 
i6 Illtistrations in colour by Fkank South< 
GATB» R.B.A. S§cond Edition, Dtmy 
8>v. ^u 6d, nti. 

SOME LITERARY ASSOCIATIONS OF 

EAST ANGLIA With x6 Illustrations in 

Colonr by W. Dbxtek, R.BA., and x6 

other Illustrations. Demy 8v». xox. td. net. 

See also Little Guides. 

Earie (John)* Bishop of Salisbury. MICRO- 
COSMOGRAPHIE, or A PIECE OF 
THE WORLD DISCOVERED. Post 
i6ma, as, net. 

ediiioods(MaJor J. E.)« R.E. ; D.A.Q.-M.G. 
See Wood <W. Birkbeck). 

Edwardea mckner). THE LORE OF 
THE HONEY BEE. With. 24 Illustra- 
tions. Cr. Bva, 6s. 

Edwards (aemeot), M.P. RAILWAY 
NATIONALIZATION. Second EdiHoHy 
Revised, Crown %oo. as. 6d. net. 

Edwarda (W. Doa^las). See Commexcial 
Series. 

Emu (Pierce). See I.P.L. 

Efferton (H. E.), M.A A HISTORY 
OF BRITISH COLONIAL POLICY. 
Second Ed. y Revised, Demy9ivo. 7s,6d,net, 

Ellaby (C. Q.j. See Little Guides. 

Ellertoo (P. Q.% See Stone (S. J.). 

Eplctetna* See Aurelius (Marcusi. 

Erasmne. A Book called in Latin EN- 
CHIRIDION MILITIS CHRISTIAN I, 
and in English the Manual of the Christian 
Knight Ecap. Bvo. ys, 6d. net. 

Brckunaim-Cliatrlan* SeeSimplifiedFrench 
Texts. 

Evagrins. See Bysantine Texts. 

Ewald (CarlX TWO LEGS, and other 
Stories. Translated from the Danish 
by Alexander Teixxira db Mattos. 
IHostrated by Augusta Guest. Large Cr. 
Svo. 6s. 

EzekleL See Westminster Commentaries. 

Paeon (H. T.), B.A See Junior Examina- 
tion Series. 

Pairbrother(W. HA M.A THE PHILO- 
SOPHY OF T. H. GREEN. Second 
Edition, Cr, 9vo, y. 6d. 

Pern (Allan). THE FLIGHT OF THE 
KING, with over 70 Sketches and Photo- 
graphs by the Author. New and revised 
Eat Hon, Demy Sn^. 7/. 6d. net. 

SECRET CHAMBERS AND HIDING- 
PLACES. With 80 Illustrations. New and 
revised Edition. Demy %vo. ns, 6d. net. 

JAMES 11." AND HIS WIVES. With 40 
Illustrations. Demy ivo. tos. 6d. net. 

Pell (E. P. B.>. THE FOUNDATIONS 
OF LIBERTY. Cr, Bvo, «. net, 

Perrier (Sumui). See Little Library; 

PIdler cr* Clazton), M.Inst. C.E. See 
Books on Business. 

PleldinsCHeniy). See Standard Library. 

PInn (S. W«)t M. A See Junior Examination 
Senes. 

Plrtta(J.B.). See Little Guides. 

Firth (C. n.\ M.A, Regius Profeoor of 
Modem History at Oxford. CROM- 



WELL'S ARMY: AHistory of the English 
Soldier during the Civil Wars, the Common- 
wealth«and the Protectorate. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

*Pirtta (Edith B.>. See Beginner's Books 
and Junior School Books. , . 

ntxOerald (Edward). THERUBAIYAt 
OF OMAR KHAYYAm. Printed from 
the Fifth and last Edition. With a Com- 
mentary by Mrs. Stephen Batson, and a 
Biography of Omar by £. D. Ross. Cr, 
%vo, 6s, See also Miniature Library. 

PitzOerald (H. P.). A CONCISE HAND- 
BOOK OF CLIMBERS, TWINERS, 
AND WALL SHRUBS. Illustrated. 
Fca^. Bvo, y. 6d. net, 

PItzpatrick (5. A. C). See Ancient Cities. 

Flecker (W.H.), M.A., D.CL., Headmaster 
of the Dean Close School, Cheltenham. 
THE STUDENTS PRAYER BOOK. 
The Text op Morning and Evening 
Prater and Litany. With an Introduc- 
tion and Notes. Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. 

Pletcher (C. R. L.)« M.A See Carlyle 
(Thomas). 

Pletcher (J. S.> A BOOK OF YORK- 
SHIRE. With z6 Illustrations in Colour 
by Wal Paget and Frank Southgate, 
R.B.A., x6 other Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy Bvo, 7s. 6d, net, 

PlaxjTA. W.X M.A., WiUiam Dow Professor 
of Politicsl Economy in M'Gill University, 
Montreal. ECONOMIC PRINCIPLES. 
Demy Bvo» ns, 6d, net. 

Peat (P. W. a.), D.Litt., M.A A LON- 
DON READER FOR YOUNG CITI- 
ZENS. With Plans and Illustrations. Cr. 
Bxfo, IS. 6d, 

Pord (H. Q.), M.A., Assistant Master at 
Bristol Grammar School. See Junior School 
Books. 

Porei (A). THE SENSES OF INSECTS. 
Traxislated by Macleod Yearsley. With 
9 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. xos. 6d. net, 

Portescae (Altrs. Q.). See Little Books on 
Art. 

Pouqa^ (La Motte). SINTRAM AND 
HIS COMPANIONS. Translated by A. 
C. Farquharson. WithsolUu^itrationsby 
Edmund J. Sullivan, and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure from an engraving by 
Albrecht DOrer. Demy Bvo, 7S,6d,net, 
Ht^f White VeUum, ros. 6d, net. 
See also Simplified German Texts. 

Praser (J. P.). ROUND THE WORLD 
ON A WHEEL. With 100 lUustxations. 
Fifth Edition Cr.Bvo, 6s, 

Prench (W.), M. A. See Textbooks of Science. 

Preudenreich (Ed. von). DAIRY BAC- 
TERIOLOGY. A Short Manual for 
Students. Translated by J. R. Axnsworth 
Davis, M.A. Second Edition, Revised, 
Cr, Bvo, as. 6d. 

Pnradon (P. R. M). FRENCH AND 
ENGLISH PARALLELS. Eca/, Bvo, 
3X. 6d, net. 

Pyvie(JohnX TRAGEDY QUEENS OF 
THE GEORGIAN ERA. Wlth x6 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy Bvo, ras.6d.net. 
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Oaltofcw (O.) aad Stead (W. J.). THE 

COMPLFTE RLH.HY FOOTBALLER, 
ON THE NKW ZEALAND SYSTEM. 
With 35 Illustratioos. Stc^md £d. Dtmy 

QalliclMa (W. M.>. See Linle Guidei. 

Oalton(Slr FrandsX F.R.S.; D.C.L.. Oxf.; 

H.^n. Sc.D., Camh. ; H«in. Fellow Triniiv 



C.^ 



■ CkP. 



C*nihri.iKe. MEMORIES OF 



MY LIFE. With 8 Illustration*. Third 
KJ.thn. Dtmy 8f<tf. lof. 6<^. m</. 

OaflibMlo(acoffrey» Esq.). See LP.L. 

OariMtt(Lucy M. J.X THE TURKISH 
I'KOPLE: Thkir S'XTial Lifk, Rkhgioi's 
Hrlikfs AND I NsiiTUTioNs, AND Domestic 
LiFB. With a I lilusiratiooft. D4wiy 8e«. 
10J. 6^ ntt, 

Qaskell (Mrs.)- Sre Little Library, Stan- 
dard library and Sixpenny Novels. 

Qasqiaet, the R^irht Rev. Abbot, O.S.B. See 

Anti<iuary's Books. 

Qee (HenryX D. I). , F. S. A. See Handbooki 
of LngliM Churck History. 

QeorireCH. B.X M.A.. Fellow ofNew College, 
Oxford. HA rXLKS OF EXGUSH HIS- 
TORY. With numerous Plans. Fourth 
Edition Rrvisfii. Cr. 87'tf. v. td. 

A HISTORICAL GEOGRAPHY OF THE 
BRITISH EMPIRE, Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8r*. V. dd. 

Qlbblna (H. de B.\ Litt.D., M.A. IN- 
DUSTRY IN ENGLAND: HISTORI- 
CAL OUTLINES. With 5 Maps. Fifth 
FiiiticH. Detny Zr>if. loj. td. 

THE INDUSTRIAL HISTORY OF 
ENGLAND. With Maps and Plana. 
Hftfcnth Edition. Reviitd. Cr. Sna. 3*. 

ENGLISH SOCIAL REFORMERS. 
Sfcond Edition. Cr. Sftf. 2J. td. 

_ See also Hadfield (R. A.)., and Commer- 
cial Scries. 

aibbon (Edward). MEMOIRS OF MY 
LIKE AND WRITINGS. Edited by 
G BiRKREv K Hill, LL.D Cr. Zr'o. ts. 

♦THE DLCLINK AND FALL OF THE 
ROMAN EMPIRE. Edited, with Notes, 
Appendices, and Map«, by J. B. Bury. 
M.A., Litt.D., Reciiis Profcisorof Modern 
History nt Cambndce. Illustrated. In 
Sezpfn Volumes. Demy Bcwk Qiit top. 
Each 10 J. td. net. 

OlbbA (Philip). THE ROMANCE OF 
GEORGE VlLLIERS: FIRST DUKE 
OF BUCKINGHAM. AND SOME MEN 
AND WOMEN OF THE STUART 
COURT. With 20 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. Demy Zvo. 15J. net. 

Olbson (B. C. S.), D.p., Lord Bishop of 
Gloucester. Sec Westminster Commentaries, 
Handbooks of Theology, and Oxford Bio- 

frraphies. 
bert (A. R.). See Little Books on Art. 
dloair (M. R.) and Wyatt (Kate M.). A 
BOOK OF ENGLISH GARDENS. 
With 34 Illustrations in Colour. Dtmy 
Svo, zor. 6d. ntt* 



(Uover (T. R.). M.A., FeUcwraiad 

Lecturer of St. John's Colkje, Camhridce. 
THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN 
THE EARLY ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Thir^ Edition. Dtmy^sHf. n*.(td.mtt, 

Oodfrey (BllxabetkV A BOOK OF RE- 
MEMBRANCE. Being Lyrical SeleclkKis 
for every day in the Year, i^rrangred by- 
Second Edition, Fca^ Svo. m td. net. 

ENGLISH CHILDREN IN THE OLDEN 
TIME. With 32 Illustrations. Stcemd 
Edition, Domy 8r#. 7*. 6^. net. 

OodleyCA. D.), M.A., Fellow of Magdalea 
College, Oxford. OXFORD IN THE 
EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. ^Ith x6 
lUostrationa. Socond Editimn^ Demty^Km. 
It. 6d. net. 
Also published m a Colomal Editiao. 

LYRA FRIVOLA. Fourth Editieu. Fcm^ 
Zvo. as. 6d 

VERSES TO ORDER. Second Motion. 
Fcap, %V0. 9S. 6d, 

SECOND STRINGS. Fca^. Sro. v. ftd. 

Qoldsmith (OUver). Sec LP. L. and Stan- 
dard Library. 

Ooll (Aojruat). CRIMINAL TYPES IN 
SHAKESPEARE. Authorised Transla- 
tion from the Danish by Mis. CHAgiss 
Wkckes. Cr. 8cv. y. net, 

Qomme (O. L.X See Antiquary's Book&. 

Oordon (Una Duff) (Mrs. AuWy WaterfieU). 
HOME LIFE IN ITALY: Lbttwcs 
FROM THS Ai'EKKiKKS. With 13 Illustra- 
tions by AuBKEV Waterfikud and 15 Ilhis- 
trationi from Photographs. Sfcana Edi- 
tion. Dem V %vo, xos. 6d net. 

Qorst (Rt. Hon.. 5lr John). Sae New 
Library of Medicine. 

Oostllnir (Frances M.). THE BRETONS 
AT HOME. With ta lilostrations in 
Colour by Gaston Fanty Lescuee, and 
33 from Photographs. Demy 800. lof. odL 
net. 

Qoudira (H. U), M. A., Principal of Welis 
l'heolop:ical College. See Westminster Com- 
mentaries. 

araham (Harry). A GROUP OF SCOT- 
TISH WOMEN. With x6 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Denty Boo. xos. 6d. net. 

Qraham (P. Andarson). THE RURAL 
EXODUS. The Problem of the Village 
and the Town. Cr. %vo. aj. 6d. 

Qrahame (Kenneth). THE WIND IN 
THE WILLOWS. With a Frontispiece 
by Graham Robertson. Fourth EeUtion. 
Cr. %vo. 6s. 

Grander (P. S.), M.A-, Litt.D. PSYCH- 
OLOGY. Third Edition, Cr. 9vo. 9s. 6d. 

THE SOUL OF A CHRISTIAN. 
Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Gray (B. M'Quaen). GERMAN PASSAGES 
FOR UNSEEN TRANSLATION. Cr. 

87/47. 3J. 6d. 

Gray (P. L.), B.Sc. THE PRINCIPLES OF 
AIAGNETISM AND ELECTRICITY. 
With xBx Diagrams. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

Green (G. BucklandX M.A., late Fellow 
of St. John's College, Oxon. NOTES ON 
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GREEK AND LATIN SYNTAX. 
Steond Ed, rmnsetU Crown Zvo, V-^' 

dreea (Mary Ann* Everett). ELIZA- 
BETH; ELECTRESS PALATINE AND 
QUEEN OF BOHEMIA. Revised by 
her Niece S. C. Lomas. With a Prefatory 
Note bv A. W. Wajid, Litt.D. Demy Bva. 
lof. 6ai mi. 

Qreenidn (A.H. J.XM.A, D.Utt A HIS- 
TORY OF ROME : From the Tribunate of 
Tiberias Gracchus to the end of the Jagur< 
thine War, b.c I33-zo4. Demy %vo. 
lof. ftd. net, 

Oreflrory (Miss B. CX See Library of 
Devotion. 

Ombbdl. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 

Qwynn (Stephen), M. P. A HOLIDAY IN 

CONNEMARA. With z6 Illustrations. 

Demy 8cw. lor. 6i/. net. 

Hadfleld (R. A.) and GlbMns (H. de B.)- 
A SHORTER WORKING DAY. Cr. 
8cw. af. 6i/. 

•HaU (Cyril). THE YOUNG CARPEN- 
TER. With Diagrams, and Illustra- 
tions. Cr. 8ew. u. 

HaU (HaflUBond). THE YOUNG EN- 
QINEER: or Modern Engines and 
THEIR Models. With 85 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Cr. 8cv. v. 

Hall (Mary). A WOMAN'S TREK FROM 
THE CAPE TO CAIRO. With 64 Illus- 
trations and a Maps. Second Edition. 
Demy 800. its. net. 

Hanel (Prank). FAMOUS FRENCH 

SALONS. With 30 Illustrations. 

Third Edition* Demy 8ew. zaj. 6d. net. 
Hannay (D.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 

THE ROYAL NAVY. Vol L, 1817.1688. 

Vol. II., 1689-1815. DemyZvo, EmcAjs.ed. 

Hannay (James OA M.A. THE SPIRIT 
AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 
MONASTICISM. Cr. 8cw. 6s. 

TH E WISDOM OF THE DESERT. Fca/. 
Ztfo. 35. 6d. net. 

Hardto(Martln). See C^nnoisseor's Library. 

Hare (A. T.), M.A. THE CONSTRUC- 
TION OF LARGE INDUCTION COILS. 
With 35 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. 6s, 

Harker (Alfred), M. A., F.R.S., Fellow of St. 
John's College, and Lecturer in Petrcdogy in 
the University of Cambridge. THE 
NATURAL HISTORY OF IGNEOUS 
RCX:KS. With zia Diagrams and a Plates. 
Demy dvo, xor. 6d. net. 

Harper (Charles Q.). THE AUTOCAR 
ROAD-BOOK. In three Volumes. Crvwn 
Bvo. EacA js. 6d net. 
VoL I.— South of the Thames. 

Harvey (Alfred), M.B. See Ancient Cities 
and Antiquary's Books. 

Hawtliome(Nathanlel). See Little Library. 

«Headley (P. WA DARWINISM AND 
MODERN SOCIALISM. Cr. Bvo. ss. 

Heatii (Prank R.X See UtUe Guides. 



Heath (Ondley). See Connoisseoz's Library. 

Henderson (B. V/.l Fellow of Exeter 
College, Oxford. THE LIFE AND 
PRINCIPATE OF THE EMPEROR 
NERO. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
issue. Demy Bvo. 7s. 6d. net. 

AT INTERVALS. FcapBvo. ^s. 6d.net. 

Henderson (M. Stnrge). GEORGE 
MEREDITH : NOVELIST, POET. 
REFORMER. With a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition. Crown Bvo. 6s. 

Henderson (T. P.). See Little Library and 
Oxford Biographies. 

Henderson (T. P.), and Watt (Prands). 
SCOTLAND OF TO-DAY. With ao 
Illustrations in colour and 34 other Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Henley <W. B.). ENGLISH LYRICS. 
CHAUCER TO POE, 1 340-1849. Second 
Edition* Cr. Bvo. 9S. 6d. net. 

Henley(W.B.)andWhIbley(C.) A BOOK 
OF ENGLISH PROSE, CHARACTER, 
AND INCIDENT, 1387^1649. Cr. Bvo. 
tts.6d.net. 

Herbert (George). See Library of Devotion. 

Herbert of Cherbary (Lord). See Minia- 
ture Library. 

Hett(Walter S.). B.A. A SHORT HIS- 
TORY OF GREECE TO THE DEATH 
OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. With 
3 Maps and 4 Plans. Cr. Bvo. y. 6d. 

Hewins (W. A. S.), B.A. ENGLISH 
TRADE AND FINANCE IN THE 
SEVENTEENTH CENTURY. Cr.Bvo. 

Hesitt' (Ethel M.) A GOLDEN DIAL. 
A Day Book of Prose and Verse. Eca/. 
Bvo. as. 6d. tut. 

Hey (H.), Inspector, Surrey Education Com- 
mittee, and Rose (Q. H.), City and Guilds 
Woodwork Teacher. A WOODWORK 
CLASS-BOOK. Pt. I. Illustrated. 4/0. 

ttS. 

Heywood (W.)« See St. Francis of Assisi. 
HUl (Clarei. See Textbooks of Technology. 
*Hill(Oeorffe Prands). ONEHUNDRED 

MASTERPIECES OF SCULPTURE. 

with 101 Illustrations. Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 

net. 
HUl (Henry), B.A., Headmaster of the Boy's 

High School, Worcester, Cape Colony. A 

SOUTH AFRICAN ARITHMETIC. 

Cr. Bvo. ys. 6d. 

HiBd{C. Lewis). DAYS IN CORNWALL 
With 16 Illustrations in Colonr by Wiluam 
Pascos, and so other Illustrations and a 
Map. Second Edition. Cr. Bivo. 6s. 

Hirst (P. W.) See Books on Business. 

Hobboase (L. T.), late Fellow of CCC, 
Oxford. THE THEORY OF KNOW- 
LEDGE. Demy Bvo. lor. 6d. net. 

Hobson(J. A.), M.A. INTERNATIONAL 
TRADE : A Study of Economic Principles. 
Cr. Bvo. as. 6d. net. 

PROBLEMS OF POVERTY. An Inquiry 
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farto the Indttttrial Cctuiifion of the Poor. 

S^mm/A F.dih»m. Cr. tow. a j. 6tL 
THE PROBLEM OP THE UNEM- 

PLOYED. F0urtk EitiH0m, Cr.^vo, %s,U, 
HodgetUCe. A.Br«vlev). THE COURT 

OF Rl>>IA IN THE NINETEENTH 

CENTURY. With >o f lliutnuioDs. Tw» 

y^immt^s. Dtmy hvc. m^. tut. 
Hodfkla (T.). UC.U S«e Leaden of 

RcTigioQ. 
Nodf soarMrs. W.) HOW TO IDENTIFY 

OLD CH I N K>E PORCELAIN. With 40 

liluMrationv S<tond Kdititm, P»sttv9. 6j. 
Holdea-Stoa« (Q. dc). See Books on 

Bu%inett. 
Holdlch(SlrT. H.X K.C.I.E..aB..F.S.A. 

THE INDIAN BORDERLAND, i88o- 

iQoOk With »a Illustratioos and a Map. 

Second Edition. Demy Zvo. tos. 6d, tut. 
HoMiworth (W. S.). D.CL. A HISTORY 

OF ENGLISH LAW. /m Fvur Vclttmts. 

V0U. /.. //.. ///. Detmy %o: Emck 

TOf. 6^. tut. 
Holland (CUve). TYROL AND ITS 

PE< )PL£. With t6 Illustfalioos in Colour 

Vy A0RIA.K Stokbs, and ^i other Ulostra- 

tions. Drtmy 8rv. lOf. 6a. tut 
Holland (H. Scott), Canon of St. Paul's. 

See Newman (J • H.X 
Holllocs (M. A.), M.A See Six Ages of 

Enropean Histm^. 
Hollway-Calthrop (H. C\ late of Balliol 
Collcffe, OxOard ; Bursar of Eton Collej^e. 
PETRARCH : HIS LIFE, WORK, AND 
TIMES. With 84 lUustnaions. Dtmty 

iV0. 191. 6d. fUi. 

Holnes (T. Scott). 5;ee Aodeot Cities. 

HolyoakeCQ. J.). THE COOPERATIVE 
MOVEMENT OF TO-DAY. F^trtkEd. 
Cr. %v», QS. 6d. 

Hone (NaUiaolel J.). See AntiqtiarT*s Books. 

Hook (A.) HUMANITY AND ITS 
PROBLEMS. Cr. Zvo. y. tut. 

Hoppner. See Little (Galleries. 

Horace* See Classical Tran5]aiioiu. 

Horsburgh (E. L. S.), M.A. LORENZO 
THE MAGNIFICENT: and Florence 
IN HBR GoLOKN Age. With 34 Illustrations 
and • Maps. Second Edition. Demy Sew. 

XKS. tut. 

WATERLOO : With Plans. Second Edition. 

Cr. 8tv. 51. 
See also Oxford Biographies. 
Horth(A. C). See Textbooks of Technology. 
Horton (R. P. ), D. D. See Leaders of Religion. 
Hosio (Alexander). MANCHURIA. With 

30 Illustrations and a Map. Secottd Edition, 

Demy 6tw. ^i. td. tut. 
How (P. D.). SIX GREAT SCHOOL- 

MASTERS. With 13 IDustn-itions. Second 

Edition. Demy %vc. ys. 6d. 
Howell (A. O. Ferrert). FRANCISCAN 

DAYS. Being Selections for every day in 

the year from ancient Franciscan writings. 

Cr. Svo. xs, 6d. net. 

Howell (O.): TRADE unionism-New 

AND Olx>. Fourth Edition, Cr, Bvo. 
9S. 6d, 



Antho- 



HanhM (Sir Wllliaa). ICOB.. CM.. 

D.C.L.,F.R.S. THE ROYAL SOCIETY; 
OK, Science in the State and ik the 
Schools. With 35 lUnstralions. ti^ide 
Royetl 8««. 4X. 6d. net. 

Hnrbcs (C B.). THE PRAISE OF 
SHAKESPEARE. An EngUsfa 
logy. With a Preface by SiDira 
Demy %oo. tc 6</. tut. 

Hnto (Victor). See Simplified French Texts. 

*Hnltoii(Saaael P.X THE CLERK OF 
OXFORD IN FICTION. With la 
lUustrations. Demy%oo. x^. teei. 

Humt (MarttaX M.A. See Romantic His- 

HotSilasoa (Horace Q.) THE NEW 

FOREST. lUustrated in colour vith 
«o Picttires by Walter TrNDAxa and 4 
b^ Lucy Kjuif-Wblcii. Tkirei EeEtion. 
Cr. Sv«. 6x. 

Hvttoa (A. W.X M.A. See Leaden ol 
Religioo and Library of Devotioo. 

HnttoB ^ward). THE CITIES OF 
UM BRI A. With 90 Ulustradoos in Cokwr 
byA.PisA,aadt3otherIllustratioDa. Third 
Editi<*n. Cr. Zvo. €s. 

THE CITIES OF SPAIN. With 24 niin- 
tratiotis ia Colour, by A. W. Rimington, 
so other lUustratioos and a Map. Third 
Editioti. Cr. %90. 6f . 

FLORENCE AND THE CITIES OF 
NORTHERN TUSCANY. WITH 
GENOA. With 16 Illustrations in Cokwr 
by William Parkinson, and x6 other 
Iflostrations. Secotul Edition. Cr. Sew. 6f. 

ENGLISH LOVE POEMS. Edited with 
an IntroductioiL Fcap. 8cv. v. 6d. tut. 

(X)UNTRY WALKS ABOUT FLORENCE. 
With 39 Drawings by Adblaidb Maiicki 
and ao ocher lUastrattoaa. Fee^. 8ml 
V. tut. 

IN UNKNOWN TUSCANY. With an 
Appendix by William Hevwooo. With F 
Illustrations in Colour and aoothos. Socom 
Edition. Demy Bvo. 71. td. tut. 

*ROME. With z6 Illustrations in Colour b>- 
Maxwbll Armfxeld, and xa (^er lUustra'' 
tions. Cr. %vo» 6s, 

Hutton (R. H. ). See Leaders of Religioo. 

Huttoo (W. H.X M.A. THE LIFE OF 
SIR THOMAS MORE. With Portraits 
after Drawings by Holbein. Second 
Edition. Cr. 6vo. 5X. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 

Hyde (A. Q.) GEORGE HERBERT AXD 
HIS TIMES. With 32 Illustrations. 
Demy 800. zor. 6d. tut. 

Hyett(P. A.X FLORENCE : Her Histoet 
AND Art to the Fall of the Repuelic 
Demy 8z>tf. js. 6d. tut. 

Ibsen (Henrik). BRAND. A Drama. 
Translated by William Wilson. Third 
Edition. Cr. Svo. y. 6d. 

laire (W. R.X M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Hertford College, Oxford. CHRISTIAN 
MYSTICISM. (The Bampton Lectures of 
Z809.) Demr Zvo. zaj. 6d. tuL 
See also Library of Devotion. 
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lniMs(A. D.). M.A. A HISTORY OF THE 
BRITISH IN INDIA. With Maps and 
Plans. Cr, 8vo. 6s. 

ENGLAND UNDER THE TITDORS. 
With Maps. Second Edition, Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d net, 

•lanes (Mary). SCHOOLS OF PAINT- 
ING. With 76 Illustrations. Cr. Svo. 
$*• net, 

iMUah. See Churchman's Bible. 

Jackson (C. B.), B.A. See Textbooks of 
Science. 

Jackson (S.X M. A. See Commercial Series. 

Jackson (P. Hamilton). See Little Guides. 

Jacob (P*), M.A. See Junior Examination 
Series. 

Jeans (J. Stephen). TRUSTS, POOLS, 
AND CORNERS AS AFFECTING 
COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY. Cr. 

ZVO. 2S. 6d, 

See also Books on Business. 

Jebb (Camilla). A STAR OF THE 
SALONS : JuLiR DB Lespinassb. With 
20 Illustrations. Demy Svo. los. 6d. net. 

Jeffeiy (Reginald W.), M.A. THE 
HISTORY OF THE THIRTEEN 
COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA 
1497- Z763. With 8 Illustrations and a 
Map. Demy 8v0. js. 6d. net. 

Jefffreys(D. Owyn). DOLLY'S THEATRI- 
CALS. Super Royal \(mto. 9s.6d. 

Jenks(B.), MJL,B.C.L. AN OUTLINE 
OFENGLISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 
Second Ed. Revised by R. C. K. Ensok, 
M.A. Cr. Zvo, 9S. 6d. 

Jenner (Mrs. H,\ See Little Books on Art. 

Jennings ^A. C«), M.A. See Handbooks of 
Engluh Church History. 

Jennings (Oscar), M.D. EARLY WOOD- 
CUT INITIALS. Demy ^io. au. net. 

*Jemlneham (Charles BdwardX THE 
MAXIMS OF MARMADUKE. Crown 
8cv. sf. 

Jessopp (Angustiis), D.D. See Leaders of 
Religion. 

Jevons (P« B.X M.A., Litt.D., Piindpal of 

Hatfield Hall, Durham. RELK^ION 

IN EVOLUTION. Cr.Zvo. 3s.6d.net. 

See also Churchman's Library and Hand* 

books of Theology. 

Johnson (A. H.), M.A. See Six Ages of 
European History. 

Johnston (Sir H. H.), K.C.B. BRITISH 
CENTRAL AFRICA. With nearly 900 
Illustrations and Six Maps. Third Edition. 
Cr. ^to. x&r. net, 

Jones (H.). See Commercial Series. 

Jones ( H. P.). See Textbooks of Science. 

Jones (L. A. Atherley), K.C., M.P., and 
Bellot (Hugh H. L.), M.A., D.C.L. 
THE MlNKR'S GUIDE TO THE COAL 
MINES REGULATION ACTS AND 
THE LAW OF EMPLOYERS AND 
WORKMEN. Cr. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 

COMMERCE IN WAR. RoyalZvo. 91s.net. 

Jones (R. Comirton). M.A. POEMS OF 
THE INNER LIKE. Selected by. TAir- 
teenth Edition. Fcap. Zvo. as. 6d. net. 



JonsoQ (Ben). See Standard Library. 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Ed-byGnACK 
Warkack. TAird Ed, Cr. Zvo, 3s. 6d. 

Juvenal. See Classical Translations. 

* Kappa.' LET YOUTH BUT KNOW: 
A Plea for Reason in Education. Cr. Zvo, 
js. 6d. net. 

Kanfmann (M.), M.A. SOCIALISM AND 
MODERN THOUGHT. Second Edition 
Revised and Enlarged, Cr, ^ivo, as. 6d 
net. 

Keats (John). THE POEMS. Edited 
with Introduction and Notes by £. de S&lin< 
COURT, M.A. With a Frontispiece in 
Photogravure. Second Edition Revised, 
Demy Zzw. js. 6d. net. 

REALMS OF GOLD. Selections from the 
Works of. Eca/. Zvo. ys. 6d. net. 

See also Little Library and Standard 
Library. 

Keble(John). THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. 
With an Introduction and Notes by W. Lock, 
D. D. , Warden of Keble College. I llustrated 
by R. Anning Bell. TAird Edition. Fcap. 
Zvo, ys. 6d. ; padded morocco^ sr. 
See also Library of Devotion. 

Kelvnack (T. N.X M.D., M.R.C.P. See 
New Library of Medicine. 

Kempis (Thomas Ku THE IMITATION 
OF CHRIST. With an Introduction by 
Dban Farrar. Illustrated by C M. Gbrs. 
TAird Edition. Fcap.Zvo, ye. 6d.: padded 
morocco, y. 
Also Translated by C. Bigg, D.D. Cr, 
« Zvo. y. 6d. 

See also Montmorency (J. E. G. de)., 
Libraryof Devotion, and Standard Library. 

Kennedy (James Houghton), D.D., Assist* 

ant Lecturer in Divinity in the University of 

Dublin. See St. Paul. 
Kerr (S. Pftrnell). GEORGE SELWYN 

AND THE WITS. With j6 Illustrations. 

Demy Zvo. jts. 6d. net. 
Klmmlns (C. W.), M.A. THE CHEMIS' 

TRY OF LIFE AND HEALTH. lUus. 

trated. Cr, Zvo. as. 6d. 
KInglake (A. W.). See Little Library. 
Klpfinff (Rudyard). BARRACK-ROOM 

BALLADS. 91/A TAoMsand, Twenty 

sixth Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Fcap. 

ZvOf LeatAer. ks. 
THE SEVEN SEAS. 79M TAousand. 

FifieentA Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also 

Fcap. Zzfo, LeatAer. 51. 
THE FIVE NATIONS. 66tA TAousand. 

Fifth Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s, Also 

Fcap. Zvo^ LeatAer. ks. 
DEPARTMENTAL DITTIES. Seventeenth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. Also Fcap. Zvo^ 

LeatAer, ks. 
Knieht (Albert B.). THE COMPLETE 

CRICKETER. With 50 lUnstrations. 

Demy Zvo. js. 6d. net. 
Knowling (R. J.), M.A., Professor of New 

Testament Exegesis at King's College, 

London. See Westminster Commentaries. 
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KMx(W1fllfr«dP.). THE COURT OF A 

SAINT. With i6 Illnsmtions. Dtmy^ot, 

lot. (id. net. 
Kropotklo (Prince). THE TERROR IN 

KUS.MA. Serxntk Edition. Cr. Sew. 

a</. nrt. 
Laboulaye (Edonard). Se« Simplifieii 

Kreni \\ Trxts. 
Lamb (Charles and ftimry), THE WORKS. 

Kiit«*il by K. V. Llvas. Illu«rated. In 

SrrcH I'tu'ttm^r. DemyZvo. -jt.fii.eiicK. 
Sec al>o Lit lie Library anr'. Lucas (K. V.) 
Lambert (P. A. t1.)> See Little Guides 
Lambroft (Professor 5. P.). See Byzantine 

LaneVpoole (Stanley). A HISTORY OF 
KGYiTLNTlIE MIDDLE AGKS. With 
zoi IIlu«itration«> and a Mai). Cr. Sr^. 6x. 

Lanjrbridffe(F.). M. A. BALLADSOFTHE 
BRAVE: Poems of Chivalry, P'nterprisc, 
Coura$;e, and Constancy. Third Edition. 

Lankester (Sir E. Ray), K.CB., F.R.S. 

SCIi.NCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR. 

With maziy Illustrations, of which a are in 

Col Hir. Cr. S:'j. (xr. 
Law (William). See Library of Devotion 

an 1 St.itidard Library. 
Leach (Henry). THE SPIRIT OF THE 

LI N KS. Cr. Ivo, ts. 
See also Braid ( James). 
Le Braz (Anatole). THE LAND OF 

PARDONS. Translated by Francfs M. 

GosTLiNG. With \i Illustrations in Colour 

by T. C. GoTCH, and 40 other Illustrations. 

Third Kiiiticn, CrtrwH St'tf. 6x. 
Lees (Beatrice). See Six Ages of European 

}iistory. 
Lees (Frederick). A SUMMER IN 

TOURAINE. With X2 Illustrations in 

Colour by Maxwell Armkikld, and 87 

from Photographs. Also a Map. Second 

Edition, Dfny 8r'<?. icu. dd. net. 
Lehmann(R. C.K MP. THE COMPLETE 

OARSMAN. With 59 Illustrations. Demy 

Zr>o, loj. td. net, 
Lewes (V. B.), M. A. AIR AND WATER. 

Illustrated. Cr. Zvo. 2X. td. 

Lewis (B. M. Qwyn). A CONCISE 

HANDBOOK 9F GARDEN SHRUBS. 
With 30 Illustrations. Ecap. Svo. js. 6d. net. 

Lindsay (Lady Mabel). ANNI DOMINI : 
A Gos>*EL Study. In Two yolumts. 
Su^rr EnyaiBr/o, ros. net. 

Lindsay (W. M.), Fellow of Jesus College, 
Oxford. See Plautu*. 

Lisle (Fortun^ede). See Little Books on Art. 

LlttlehaleS (H.). See Antiquary's Books. 

Llewellyn (Owen) and Raven- Hill (L.). 

THE SOUTH-IiOUND CAR. With 85 

Illustrations. Croivn 8tv. 6x. 
Lock (Walter), D.D., Warden of Keble 

College. ST. PAUL. THE M.ASTER- 

BUILDER. Second Ed. Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 
THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIAN LIFE. 

Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

See also Keble (J.) and Leaders of Religion. 



Lodoer (F.). See Little Ubntry. 

Lodffo (Sir OUverX F.R.& THE SUB- 
SlANCE OF FAITH, ALLIED WITH 
SCIENCE: A Catechism for Farcnts 
and Teachers. JVtMtA Ed, Cr. 8fv. 9t net. 

MAN AND THE UNIVERSE: A Study 

or THB InFLUBNCB op THB AdvaNCK IK 

Scientific Knowi^dgb cpom ovs cn- 

DERSTANOING OP CHaiSTlANITT. Sixth 

Edition, Demy 8rv. js. 6d. net, 
•THE SURVIVAL OF MAN : A Studt or 
Unxkcocnised Human Facultt. 
Bvo, ff. 6d. net, 

Lodre (Eleanor C). See Six Ages of 

European History. 

Loftbo«se(W. P.). M.A. ETHICS AND 
ATONEMENT. With a Frontispiece. 
Demy Bvo. v, net. 

LoiifffeUow(H. W.). See Little Library. 

Lortmer (Qoorco Horace). LETTERS 
FROM A SELF-MADE MERCHANT 
TO HIS SON. Seventeenik£dit»0m. Cr. 
8tw. y. 6d. 

OLD GORGON GRAHAM. Sec^mdEditiem, 
Cr, Bvo, 6t, 

*LoriaMr (Noraa). BY THE WATERS 
OF EGYPT. With xa Illustnttioos in 
Colour by Bkntoic Flbtcmkk, and other 
Illustrations. Demy 8tw. 16s, met, 

LoYer (Samttol)b See I. P. L. 

LiiCas(B.y.). THELlFEOrCHARLES 
LAMB. With 38 Illustrations. Fotertk 
and Revised Edition in One Voimme. 
Demy Bvo. js. 6d, net. 

A WANDERER IN HOLLAND. With 
so Illostrations in Colour by HfeJCBsar 
Marshall, 34 Illustratioos afber old Dutch 
Masters, and a Map. Ninth Edition, 

A WANDERER IN LONDON. With i€ 
Illustrations in Colour by Nelson Dawsov, 
36 other Illustrations and a Map. Sevemik 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

A WANDERER I N PARTS. With 16 Ilia*- 
trations in Colour by Walter Dextsr, 
and 3a from Photographs after Old Idasters. 
Second Edition, Cr. Btxo. 6s, 

TH E OPEN ROAD : a Little Book for Way- 
farers. Fifteenth Edition, Fcn^ %no. y, ; 
India. Pa^er^ <js. 6d. 

THE FRIENDLY TOWN : a Little Book 
for the Urbane. Fourth Edition, fcmp^ 
Bvo. 5J. ; India Paper, -is, 6d. 

FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE. Fvmrtk 
Edition, Fcap. Bvo, 5*. 

CHARACTER AND COMEDY. F^mrtk 
Edition, Fcap. Bvo, ^s. 

THE GENTLEST ART. A Choice of 
Letters by Entertaining Hands. F\fih 
Edition, Feap. Bvo, cr. 

A SWAN AND HER FRIENDS. With 24 
Illustrations. Demy Bvo, izs. 6.d. met, 

HER INFINITE VARIETY : A ToennHK 
Portkait Gallsky. Fonrih Editiom. 
Fcap. BxfO. 5X. 

LISTENER'S LURE : An Obliquk Nar- 
ration. F(/ith Edition, Fcap. Bvo, ss» 
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•GOOD COMPANY : A Rau,t of Mbn. 

Fcap, fltw. cr. 
ONE DAY AND ANOTHER: A Voldms 

OF Essays. Fcap. 8zw. u. 
OVER BEMERTON'S: An Easy-Going 

Chronicle. Sixth Editiott, Fcap,^nc, 5X. 

net. 
S«e also Lamb (Charles). 
Lodan. See Classical Translations. 
Lyde (L. W.X M. A. See Commercial Series. 
Lydon (Noel S.>. A PRELIMINARY 

GEOMETRY. With nnmerons Diagrams. 

Cr. 8vtf. 1$. 
See also Junior School Books. 
Lyttelton(Hon. Mr«. A.). WOMEN AND 

THEIR WORK. Cr. 8w. its. hd. 
M. (R.). THE THOUGHTS OP LUCIA 

HALIDAY. With some of her Letters. 

Edited by R. M. Fcap. 8cw. m. td. net, 
Macaulay (Lord). CRITICAL AND HIS- 
TORICAL ESSAYS. Edited by F. C. Mon- 

TACUK, M.A. Thrte Volumet. Cr, tva. x&s. 
M'AHen (J. B. B.), M.A. Sec Commercial 

Series. * 

McCabe (Joseph) (formerly Very Rer. F. 

Antony. O.S.F.). THE DECAY OF THE 

CHURCH OF ROME. DtmrBvc, je^td. 

net. 
MacCnnn (Florence A.). MARY 

STUART. With 44 Illustrations, in 

eluding a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

New amd Cheaper Edition, Large Cr. %vo. 

6*. 
See also Leaders of Religion. 
McDermottCB. R.). See Books on Business. 
McDouffaU (WilUamX M.A. (Oxon.. M.B. 

(Cantab.X AN INTRODUCTION TO 

SOCIAL PSYCHOLOGY. Cr.^vo. s'.net. 
JVl'DowaIl(A. S.>. See Obcford Biographies. 
MacFle (Ronald C), M.A., M.B. See New 

Library of Medicine. 
Mackay (A. M.), B.A. Ske Churchman's 

Library. 
Mackenzie (W. Leslie), M.A., M.D., 

D.P.H., etc. THE HEALTH OF THE 

SCHOOL CHILD. Cr, Bva. 9*. 6d, 
MackUn (Herl>ert W.X M.A. See Anti. 

quary's Books. 
M*Nelle (A., H.)i B.D. See Westminster 

Commentaries. 
• IVldlle Mori ' ( Autlior of). ST. GATHER- 

INE OF SIENA AND HER TIMES. 

With 28 Illustrations. Second Edition, 

Demy 8tw. ns. td. net, 
Maeterlinck YManrice). THE BLUE 

BIRD: A Fairy Play in Frva Acts. 

Translated by Alexander Tbixsra db 

Mattos. Stcond Edition, Fcap, divo. 

Deckle Edgts. xt. td. net, 
Manins (Laurie); M.A. A PRIMER OF 

WORDSWORTH. Cr. 8w. ^s.td, 
Mabaffy (J. P.). Litt.D. A HISTORY OF 

THE EGYPT OF THE PTOLEMIES. 

With 70 Illustrations. Cr, Zvo, ts, 
Maitland (P. W.), M.A., LL.D. ROMAN 

CANON LAW IN THE CHURCH OF 

ENGLAND. RoyalZvo. 7s. td, 
lllaior(H.)b B.A., B.Sc. A HEALTH AND 



TEMPERANCE READER. Cr, 690. 

Maiden (H. E.\ M.A. ENGLISH RE- 
CORDS. A Companion to the History of 
England. Cr, Bvo. xs, td. 

THE RIGHTS AND DUTIES OF A 
CITIZEN. Semnth Edition, Cr, 8na. 

XI. td 

See also School Histories. 

Marchant (B. C.)» M.A^ Fellow of Peter- 
house. Cambridge. A GREEK ANTHO- 
LOGY Stcond Edition, Cr. Scv. y,td. 
See also Cook (A. MA 

Marett(R. R.), M.A., Fellow and Tutor of 
Exeter College, Oxford. THE THRES- 
HOLD OF RELIGION. Cr, boo, ^s, td 
net, 

Marks (JeannetteX M.A. ENGLISH 
PASTORAL DRAMA from the Restora- 
tion to the date of the publication of the 
'Lyrical Ballads' (1660-1798). Cr, Bvo, 
Sr. net, 

Marr (J. EA F.R.S., Fellowof St John's Col- 
lege. Cambridge. THE SCtENTIFIC 
STUDY OF SCENERY. Third Edition, 
Revised. Illustrated. Cr, Bt>o, ts, 

AGRICULTURAL GEOLOGY. lUustzated. 
Cr, 800. ts. 

Marriott (Charles). A SPANISH HOLI- 
DAY. With 8 Illustrations by A. M. 
FowBRAKBR, R.B.A., and 33 other Illustra- 
tions. Demy boo. js. td net. 

Marriott (J. A. R.), M.A. THE LIFE 
AND TIMES OF LORD FALKLAND. 
With 93 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Demy Zvo, fs. td net. 
See also Six Ages of European History. 

Marveil (Andrew). See Little Library. 

Masefield (Jolin). SEA LIFE IN NEL- 
SON'S TIME. With z6 IllustraUons. Cr. 
boo. 3«. td net. 

ON T»[£ SPANISH MAIN: or, Soub 
English Forays in thb Isthmus or 
Daribn. With 23 Illustrations and a Map. 
Demy boo. xor. td. net. 

A SAILOR'S GARLAND. Selected and 
Edited by. Second Ed, Cr, %oo. xs. td.net. 

AN ENGLISH PROSE MISCELLANY. 
Selected and Edited by. Cr. boo. ts, 

Maskell (A.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Mason (A. JT.), D.D. See Leaders of Religion. 

Masterman (C P. Q.\ M.A., M.P. 
TENNYSON AS A RELIGIOUS 
TEACHER. Cr. 8w. 6*. 

THE CONDITION OF ENGLAND. 
Second Edition, Cr. boo. ts, 

Masterman (J. H. B.\ M.A. See Six Ages 
of European History. 

Matlieson (B. P.). COUNSELS OF 
LIFE. Feap. boo, as. td. net. 

Maude (J. H.), M.A. See Handbooks of 
English Church Hbtory. 

May (Plill). THE PHIL MAY ALBUM. 
Second Edition, ^to. is. net, 

Mayne(BtlielColbiim). ENCHANTERS 
OF MEN. With 04 Illustrations. Demy 
boo, loi, td net. 
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EXOLANDS KI.-1S : Unci-^^n in Fouii- 
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\\V. POWKK OF CO.SCKN 
H.-.. Tu Ar.j- 111 il. Tk. 

[UlalKJ. a.). THE LITE 



Mmin (0. _F.). PICIORIALGARDEN- 

Mlllli IC. I'.X y.t.M.E. Sec Teitbooki a[ 

Mlloe(J.°S!\ MA. A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT UNliER ROMAN RULE. 



OF BLni.Oi-.V. WUli y, Illuiuatioiii. 
Mltton (Q. E.). JANE AUSTEN AND 



ta), M.P. RICHES 



AND POVERTY. EitkaEdiam Dt^r 
B». ;..«[. AluCr. Bin. u.K<. 
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iNMndL E.). BACK TO THE LAND. 
Cr. Biv. tx. 6J. 

(T. StuiTfl- ART AND LIFE. 

NELSON'S 



LADY HAUILTON. 

- wdEMHem. Dim* 
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cBaoklDBBaliiKB. 

F SiubdaM LibrATT. 
ivniii 1 ¥. . «. fc i..ni;i vJollf 1^, Oif crd. A 
HISTORY OF RUSSIA FROM PETER 
THE GREAT TO ALEXANDER 11. 

Marlch (R. J.). Sec Sd»Dl EuiunUion 

MwIer'dHarnntW.l.Fonndedon. THE 
BEE PKOPLE. Willi 74 lllannlioai. 

LITTLE MITCHELL: Tm Stokt or n 

MoUHTJklH SqUIIUL TOLD BT HlHSKLT. 
lllDHIIliOBI. ^.Cr. e»t. u. &I^ 
" THE MAKERS OF JAPAN. 



TriaU.). ' 
With 14 lllai 



MorMa (A. AadOTMOh S» B[i>d[ick(M.). 
ModI«(H. C O-X D.D., Lord BUhop aTDaT. 

ham. Sec Laden ofRcli^oD. 
Mnir (M. M. PattUoa), M.A. THE 
CHEMISTRY OF FIRE. HhotmoL 
r, St* „ u. 

A.), M.A. Sec Dodh (J. T.). 
I.AL. LLD. See Aaliqiuzy*! 

MBHCt (Alfnd da). Sec ffimpUfied Ficodi 

MTHra'fA. Watlla), THE COMPLETE 
tAWH TENNIS PI.AVER. Wiih 9a 



NawiBni(aMrt«KH.D.,D.P.H.,F.R.S.B. 

SeeNcwLibruyorMedidne. 
Nawsan^J. H.)udatbMa. Sh Litmrr 

N*wabolDM(ArtbnXM.D, F.R.CP. Sec 

NevLibnTToI'McdiiHnc. 
NkhoUtBowTn). S«c Uiilc Libnr^ 
.u....... ™, ... ^<"MINATIC 



Nkklla I 



EXAMINATION 



PAPERSINTHUCYDIDES. Cr.Sw.i_ 
Mmrod. See I. P. L. 
Norrata (O. La QrytX THE LIFE OF 
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SIR WALTER SCOTT. With 53 Illustza- 
tioDs by Jenny Wylie. DemyZvo. 7s.6d.1ui. 

Hmrway (A. H.). NAPLES. Past and 
Present. With 95 Coloured Illustration; 
by Maurice GRkiFPENHAGBN. Third 
£dition. Cr, Zvc, 6s. 

Novalis. THE DISCIPLES AT SATs and 
OTHER Fragments. Euited by Miss Una 
Birch. Fcap. Bva, y. 6d. net. 

Officer (An)L S«e I. P. L. 

Oldfleld (W. J.). M.A., Prebendary of 
Lincoln. A PRIMER OF RELIGION. 
Based on the Catechism or the Church 
OP England. Crown 6va. as. 6d. 

Oldham (P. AL), B.A. Sec Textbooks of 
Science. 

OUphant (Mrs.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Oliver, Thomas, M. D. See New Library of 
Medicine. 

Oman(C. W. C), M. A.. Fellow of All Souls', 
Oxford. A HISTORY OF THE ART 
OF WAR IN THE MIDDLE AGES. 
Illustrated. Demy Zvo. los. 6d. net. 

ENGLAND BEFORE THE CONQUEST. 
With Maps. Demy %vo. lox. 6d. ngt. 

Opp^ < A. P. >. See Classics of Art. 

Ottley (R. L.X D.D. See Handbooks of 
I'heology and Leaders of Religion. 

Overton (J. H.). See Leaders of Religion. 

Owen (Douelas). See Books on Business. 

Oxford (M. N.), of Guy's Hospital. A HAND- 
BOOK OF NURSING. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. &V0. 3*. 6d, 

Pakes (W. C. C). THE SCIENCE OF 
HYGIENE. Illustrated. DemySvo. lu. 

Parker (Brie). THE BOOK OF TRE 
ZOO; By Day and Night. With 24 
Illustrations from Photographs by Henry 
Irving. Cr. Bvo. 6s» 

Parker (OUbert), MP. A LOVER'S 
DIARY. Fcap.Zvo. cr. 

Parkes (A. K.). SMALL LESSONS ON 
GREAT TRUTHS. Fcai. 8w. \s. 6d. 

Parkinson (John). PARADISIIN SOLE 
PARADISUS TERRESTRIS, OR A 
GARDEN OF ALL SORTS OF PLEA- 
SANT FLOWERS. Folio. £3, «*. net. 

Parsons (Mrs. C). GARRICKAI<lD HIS 
CIRCLE. With 36 Illustrations. Second 
Edition, Demy Bvo, xor. 6d. net. 

THE INCOMPARABLE SIDDONS. With 
30 Illustrations. Demv 8cv. ^ xax. 6d. net. 

Pascal. See Library of Devotion. 

Paston (Qeorffe). SOCIAL CARICA- 
TURE IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. With 9X4 Illustrations. ^*^- 
PerieUQuarto. £2^ us. 6d. net. 

LADY MARY WORTLEY MONTAGU 
AND HER TIMES With 94 Illustra- 
tions. Sfcond Edition. Demv Sew. 1 u. net. 
See also Little Books on Art and l.P.L. 

Patmore (K. A.). THE COURT OF 
LOUIS XIII. With x6 Illustrations. Demy 
8v<7. I or. 6d. net. 

Patterson fA. H.). NOTES OF AN EAST 
COASr NATURALIST. Illustrated in 
ColourbyF. SouTHGATB, R.B.A. Second 
Edition, Cr, 800. 6«. 



NATURE IN EASTERN NORFOLK. 
With xa Illustrations in Colour by Frank 
SouTHCATB, R3.A. Second Edition, Cr. 
Zvo. 6s, 

WILD LIFE ON A NORFOLK ESTU- 
AR Y. With 40 Illustrations by the Author, 
and a Prefatory Note by Her Grace the 
Duchess or Bedford. Demy Zvo. 
tos. td. net. 

•MAN AND NATURE ON TIDAL 
WATERS. With IllustraUons by the 
Author. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Peacock (Netta). See Little Books on Art. 

Peake (C. M. A.). F.R.H.S. A CON- 
CISE HANDBOOK OF GARDEN 
ANNUAL AND BIENNIAL PLANTS. 
With 24 Illustrations. Fcap. Zvo. xs,6d, net. 

Peel (RobertXand MInchin (H. C,\ M.A. 
OXFORD. With xoo lUusUations in 
Colour. Cr, Zvo, 6s. 

Peel (SIdneyX late Fellow of Trinity College, 
Oxford, and Secretary to tbe Royal (Com- 
mission on the Licensing Laws. PRACTI- 
CAL LICENSING REFORM. Second 
Edition, Cr. Zx'O, is, 6d, 

Pentin (Herbert), M.A. See Library of 
Devotion. 

Petrie(W.M.Fllnders),D.C.L., LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Egyptology at University College. 
A HISTORY OF EGYPT. Fully Ilias- 
trated. In six volumes. Cr, Zvo. 6s. each. 

Vol. I. From the Earlifst Kings to 
XVI TH Dynasty. Sixth Edition, 

Vol. II. The XVI Itk and XVIIIth 
Dynasties. Fourth Edition. 

Voi. III. XIXth to XXXth Dynasties. 

Vol. IV. Egyit under the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty. J. P. MAHAPrv, Litt.D. 

Vol. v. Ecvrr under Roman Rule. J. G. 
MiLNB, M. A. 

Vol. VI. Ecvrr in the Middle Aces. 
Stanley Lank-Poole, M.A. 

RELIGION AND CONSCIENCE IN 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Lectures delivered 
at University College, London. lUusuated. 
Cr. Zvo, 2S. 6d, 

SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 
EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr, Zr^o. a*. 6d. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
PapyrL First Series, ivth to xiith Dynasty. 
Edited by W. M. Flinders Petrie. Illus- 
trated by Tristram Ellis. Suond Edi- 
tion. Cr, Zvo. V. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated fiom tbe 
Papyri. Second Series, xviiith to xixth 
Dynasty. Illustrated by Tristram Eu-is. 
Crown Zvo, %s. 6d, 

EGYPTIAN DECORATIVE ART. A 
Qo>xnt of Lectures delivered at the Royal 
Institution. Illustrated. Cr, Zvo. y, 6d, 

PtliUlps (W. A.). See Oxford biographies, 

PhlUpotts (Eden). MY DEVON YEAR. 
With 38 Illustrations by T. Ley Pethy- 
BRIDGE. Second and Che 
Larf[e Cr, Ztfo. 6s. 

UP- ALONG AND DOWN - ALONG. 
Illustrated by Claude Shbppkxsom. 
Cr. 4to. 5J. net. 
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Pbjtbin (J. BroMt). TRKFS IN NA- 
TURE, MYTH, AND ART. With 24 

Illu^traiions. tnru'n Srv. 6s. 

Plarr (Victor Q.)- M.A. See School His- 
tories. 

Plato. See Standard Library. 

PUiiitas. Tilt: CAPTIVI. Edited, with 
an introduction, Textual Notes, and a Cum- 
mentary, by W. M. Lind'^av, Fellow ol 
Jrvu»C%jllrj:«iOxford. DemyZva. xos.td.ntt. 

Plowden-Wardlaw (J. T.X B.A. See 
School Examiaation Series. 

Podmore (Frank). MODERN SPIRI- 
TUALISM. Titt0 Voiumtx. Dtmy 8w. 
SIX. net. 

MLvMKRISM AND CHRISTIAN 
SCILNCE: A Short History of Mental 
Healing. Denty St'tf. loj. 6 i.ntt. 

Pollard (Alice). See Little H oks on Art. 

Pollard (Alfred W.). THE SHAKE- 
SPEARL'S FOLIOS AND QUARTOS. 
With Dumcrotxs Facsimiles. Ao/m. Otu 
Guinta net. 

Pollard (Eliza P.). See Little Books on Art. 

Pollock (DavldX M.I.N.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Potter (M. C), M.A., F.L.S. A N 
ELEMENTARY TEXT - BOOK OF 
AGRICULTURAL BOTANY. Illus- 
trated. Third Edition, Cr. 8ro. 41. td. 

Power (J. O'Connor). THE MAKING 
OF AN ORATOR. Cr. 8w. ts. 

Price (Eleanor C). A PRINCESS OF 
THE OLD WORLD. With at Illus- 
trations. Demy Qvo. tax. 6d. tut. 

Price (L. L.), M. A., Fellow of Oriel College, 
Oxon. A HISTORY OF ENGLISH 
POLITICAL ECONOMY FROM ADAM 
SMITH TO ARNOLD TOYNBEK. 
Fi/th EditiffH, Cr. Zvo. aj. 6d. 

Protheroe (Bmeat). THE DOMINION 
OF MAN. Gkography in its Human 
Aspect. With 32 full-page lUtistrations. 
Second Ediii>>n. Cr.Svc. as. 

PaellUfl. See Byzantine Texts. 

Pnllen-Burry (B.). IN A GERMAN 
COLONY; or, Four Wekks m New 
Britain. With 8 Illustrations and 2 Maps. 
Cr. Bvo. Ks. net. 

Pycraft (W. P.). BIRD LIFE. With 9 
Illustrations in Colour by G. E. LoiXiE, 
and others from Drawings and Photographs. 
Demy Svo. ics. 6d. met, 

•Q' (A. T. Qulller Coach). THE 
GOLDEN PO.MP. A Procession or 
Engush Lyrics rROM Surrey to Shir- 
ley. SecondandCktaper Edition, Cr.Zvc. 
OS. 6d. net, 

a. R. and E. S. MR. WOODHOUSE'S 
CORRESPONDENCE. Cr.U'o. 6x, 
Also published in a Colonial Edition. 

Rackham (R. B.), M.A. See Westmioster 
Commentaries. 

Raes: (Laura M.). THE WOMEN ART- 
) ISTS OF BOLOGNA. With 20 lUus- 
' trations. Demy Zvo. js, 6d. tut 

Raff? (Loiudaic). B.D., Oxon. DANTE 



AND HIS ITALY. Whh 3s Ilhafen- 

tions. Dttttj 8tv. xes: 6^. met. 
Rahtx (P. J.X M.A., B.Sc HIGHER 
ENGLISH. FouHk £dtiio*. Cr. Svm, 

JI7NIOR ENGUSH. S^cotid Editiam. Cr. 

8(V. ts. 6d. 
Randolph (B. W.). D.D. See Libnxy of 

Devotion. 

Rannie (D. W.), M.A. A STUDENT'S 

H I STORY O F SCOT LAND. Cr.Btv. y. f^ 
WORDSWORTH AND HIS CIRCLK. 

With 90 Illcutiadoos. Dtmr 8m. zas. 6d. 

Rashdan (Hastinn), M.A, Fellov and 

Tutor of New College, Oxford. DCXT- 

TRINE AND DEVELOPMENT. Cr. 

Zvo, 6c. 
Raven (J. J.X D.D., F.S.A. SeeAntiqaazr's 

Books. 
Raven-H m (L.). See Llewellyii (Owen). 
Rawllnfff (Qertmde BnrfordX COINS 

AND HOW TO KNOWTHEBt With 

906 IlIustratioDS. Secomd Ediiiam.. Cr.Sew. 

6i. 
RawstomefLawrcttCB, Esq.). SeeI.P.1. 
Raymond (Walter). See School Histories. 
Rea (UllanX THE LIFE AND TIMES 

OF MARIE MADELEINE COUNTESS 

OF LA FAYETTE. With so lUntzmtioQs. 

Demy ZrH>, lor. 6d. tut. 
Read (C. StaiifordKM.B.(Lood.XM.lLC.S., 

L.R.CP. FADS AND FEEDING. Cr. 

ZvO. 91. 6d^ 

Real Paddv (A). SeeLP.L. 

Reaaott (WA M.A. UNIVERSITY AND 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENTS. Edited by 
Cr. 8p0. %s. 6d, 

Redpath (H. A.X M.A., D.Litt. See West- 
minster Commentaries. 

Reea (J. D.X CLE., M.P. THE REAL 
INDIA. Second Editictt. D€my%eo. roc. 
td, tut. 

Retch (BiBlIX Doctor Jaris. WOMAN 
THROUGH THE AGES. WiA 36 Illn». 
trations. Two Volmtius. Detmy^vo, au. tut. 

Reynolds (Sir Joahaa). See Little (Galleries. 

Rhodes (W.B.). See School Histories. 

Rlcketts (CiMurlaB). See Classics of Art. 

Richardson (Charles). THE COMPLETE 
FOXHUN TER. With 46 Illustrations, of 
which 4 are in Colour. Stcottd EeUtiom. 
Demy 80^. lar. dd. tut, 

Richmond (Wilfrid), Chaplain of Lincob's 
Inn. THE CREED IN THE 
EPISTLES. Cr. 8w. a*, firfl tut. 

RiehKW.H.L See Simplified German Teats. 

Roberts (M. E.). See Chaaner (C. C). 

Robertson (A.X D.D^ Lord Bishop of 
Exeter. REGNUM DEI. (The Bamptoa 
Lectures of xgozX A New astd Ck^^er 
EtUtiott. Demy 8vw. ys. 6d. tut. 

Robertson (C. OrantX M.A., FeBoir of 
All Souls' College, Oxford, SELECT 
STATUTES, CASES, AND CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL DOCUMENTS, x66o-z83a. 
Demy Svo, xos, 6d. tut. 
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Robertson (C. Onuit) and Bortholoinew 
(J. a.). F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S. A HIS- 
TORICAL AND MODERN ATLAS OF 
THE BRITISH EMPIRE. DtmyQuarto. 
4^. 6d. net, 

Robert0on(SIrO. S.). K.C.S.I. CHITRAL: 
Thb Story or a Minor Siegb. With 8 
Illustrations. Third Edition, Demy Zvo. 
los. 6d. net. 

Robinson (CecIIta). THE MINISTRY 
OF DEACONESSES. With an Introduc 
tion by the late Archbishop of Canterbury. 
Cr. Zvo. %s. 6d. 

Robinson (F. S.). See Connoisseur's Library. 

Rochefoucauld (La), See Little Libraty. 

Rodwell (a.), B.A. NEW TESTAMENT 
GREEK. A Course for Beginners. Wit.i 
a Preface by Walter Lock, 1).D., Warden 
of Keble College. Fca^. Bvo. 3J. 6d. 

Roo(Pred). OLD OAK FURNITURE. With 
many Illustrations by the Author, inclnding 

- a frontispiece in colour. Second Edition. 
DemyZvo. xos.fid.net. 

Roffers {A. O. L.), M.A. See Books on 
Business. 

Roland. See Simplified French Texts. 

Romney (Qeors^o). See Little Galleries. 

Roscoe (B. S.\ See Little Guides. 

Rose (Edward). THE ROSE READER. 
Illtistrated. Cr. Zvo. its. 6d. Also in 4 
Parts, Parts I. and //. 6</. each ; Part 
III. U. ; Part JV. rod. 

Rose (a. H.). See Hey (H.)and Baiinir- 
Oould (S). 

Rowntree (Joshua). THE IMPERIAL 
DRUG TRADE. A Re-Statemknt of 
THB Opium Question. Third Edition 
Reoiud. Cr. 8ev. u. net, 

Royde-Smlth (N. O.). THE PILLOW 
BOOK : A Gaknbk of Mant Moods. 
Collected by. Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 
XT. 6d. net. 

POETS OF OUR DAY. Selected, 
with an Introduction, by. Fcap. Zvo. ^. 

Ruble (A. E.), D.D. See Junior School 
Books. 

Rumbold (Tbe Right Hon.f Sir Horace). 

Bart., G. C. B., G. C. M. G. THE 
AUSTRIAN COURT IN THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. With 16 Illus- 
trations. Demy Bvo. x&r. net. 

Rnssell (Archibald O. B.). See Blake 

(William.) 
Russell (W. Clark). THE LIFE OF 

ADMIRAL LORD COLLINGWOOD. 

With xa Illustrations by F. Brancwtn. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

(M. Beresford). QUEENS OF 
THE RENAISSANCE. With 24 Illus- 
trations. Demy Svo. 10s, 6d. net. 

Salnslmry (Harrlnffton), M.D., F.R.C.P. 

PRINCIPIA THERAPEUTICA. 

Demy 9vc. js. 6d. net. 
See also New Library of Medicine. 
Stm AnseUn. See Library of Devotion. 
St. Augustine* See Library of Devotion. 
St. Bernard. See Library of Devotion. 
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St. Cjcres (Vlsconnt) See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 

St. Prands of Asslsl. THE LITTLE 
FLOWERS OF THE GLORIOUS 
MESSER, AND OF HIS FRIARS. 
Done into English, with Notes by William 
Hbywood. With 40 Illustrations from 
Italian Painters. Demy 8zro. 5s. net. 

See also Library of Devotion and 
Standard Library. 

St. Francis de Sales. See Library of 
Devotion. 

St* James. See Chnrchman's Bible and 
Westminster Commentaries. 

St. Luke. See Junior School Books. 

St. Mark. See Junior School Books and 
Churchman's Bible. 

St. Matthew. See Junior School Books. 

St. PauL SECOND AND THIRD 
EPISTLES OF PAUL THE APOSTLE 
TO THE CORINTHIANS. Edited by 
James Houghton Kennedy, D.D.^ Assis- 
tant Lecturer in Divinity in the University 
of Dublin. With Introduction, Dissertations, 
and Notes by J. Schmitt, Cr. iro. 6*. See 
also Churchman's] Bible and Westminster 
Commentaries. 

'Said* (H.Munro). REGINALD. Second 
Edition. Fcap. ivo. as. 6d. net, 

Salmon (A. L.). See Little Guides. 

Sanders (Lloyd). THE HOLLAND 
HOUSE CI RCLE. With 24 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Demy^ Svo. i%s. 6d, net, 

Sathas (C). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schmitt (John). See Byzantine Texts. 

Schofleld (A. T.), M.D.,Hon. Phvs. Freiden- 
ham Hospital See New Library of 
Medicine. 

Scudamore (Cyril). See Little Guides. 

Scupoll (Dom. L.). See Library of De- 
votion. 

S^nr (Madame deX See Simplified French 
Texts. 

S^nconrt (B. de.) See Keats (JohnX 

S^nconrt(Hugfa de). GREATRALEGH. 
With x6 Illustrations. Demy 8cw. ros. 6d, 
n*t. 

Sells (V. P.), M.A. THE MECHANICS 
OF DAILY LIFE. Illustrated. Cr, Svo. 

9S, 6d. 

Selous (Edmund). TOMMY SMITH'S 
ANIMALS. Illustrated by G. W. Ord. 
Eleventh Edition. Fcaf. ^00. or. ftd. 
School Edition, is. 6a. 

TOMMY SMITH'S OTHER ANIMALS. 
Illustrated by Augusta Guest. Ftyth 
Edition, Fcap. Boo. m 6d. 
School Edition^ is. 6d. 

Senter (Oeorge), B.Sc. (Lond.), Ph.D. 
See Textbooks of Science. 

Shakespeare (William). 

THE FOUR FOLIOS, 1623; 1633; 1664; 
1685. Each £41 4'* ftetf or a complete set, 
£i9f in, net. 
Folios 9, 3 and 4 are ready. 

J:HE POEMS OF WILLIAM SHAKE- 
SPEARE. With an Introduction and Notes 
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by Geokch WTKDHAJi. Dtmy 8tw. Bi$ck- 

ram^gtit tof^ icxx. 6</. 
See %\f^o Anien Shakespeare, Standard 

Li'^-rary and Little Quarto Shakespeare. 
Sharp (A.). VICTORIAN POLTS. Cr. 

8r<'. or. 6//. 
Sharp (Cecil). See Barinfj-Gould (S.). 
Sharp (l;lizabeth). Scr Little hooks on Art. 
Shedlock (J. S.) THE PIANOFORTE 

SONATA. Cr. Ivo. sr. 
Shelley (Percy B.). Sec Standard Library. 
Sheppard (H. P.X M.A. See Baring- 
Gould (S). 
Sherwell (Arthur), M. A. LIFE IN WEST 

LONDON. Third Edition. Cr, %vo. 

Shipley (Mary B.). AN ENGLISH 
CHURCH HISTORY FOR CHILD- 
RKN. With a Preface by the Bishop of 
Gibraltar. With Maps and lUustntions. 
Cr. Zvo, EeLckpttrt ar. M. net. 

Part I.— To the Norman (Zonqacst. 
Part II. — To the Rtrfomiatit/n. 
SIchel (Walter). See Oxford Hiographics. 

Sldffwick (Mrs. Alfred). HOME LIFE 

IN GERMANY. With i6 Illustrations. 

Second Edition. Demy %rfO. lar. td. n*t. 
SIme (John). See Little Books on Art. 
Slmonson (Q. A.). FRANCESCO 

G U A R D I. With 41 Plates. Imperial 

^to. £tty IS. net. 
Sketchley (R. B. D.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sklpton (H. P. K.>. See Little Books on 

Art. 
Sladen (Douglas). SICILY: The New 

Winter Resort. \Viih over 200 Illustrations. 

Second Ediiipn. Cr. Zvo. ^r. net. 
Smallwood (M. Q.). See Little Books on 

Art. 
SmedleyCP. B.). See I.P.L. 
Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

NATIONS. Edited with an Introduction 

and numerous Notes by Euwin Cannan, 

M.A. 7 wo volumes. Demyitvo. us. nrt. 
Smith (H. Bompas). M.A. A NEW 

JUNIOR ARITHMETIC Crown %vo. 

without Answers, a*. With Answers, ai. (id. 
Smith (H. CUfford). See Connoisseur's 

Library. 
Smith (Horace and Jamea). See Little 

Library. 
Smith (R. Mudle). THOUGHTS FOR 

THE DAY. Edited by. Fcap. Zvo. 

3*. 6d. net. 
Smith (Nowell C). See Wordsworth (W). 
Smith (John Thomas). A BOOK FOR 

A RAINY DAY: Or, Recollections of the 

Events of the Years 1766-1833. Edited by 

WiLFFKD Whittkn. Illustrated. Wide 

Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
Snell (P. J.). A BOOK OF EXMOOR. 

Illustrated. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
Snowden(C. E.). A HANDY DIGEST OF 

BRITISH HISTORY. Demy Bvo. 41. 6d. 
Sophocles. See Classical Translations. 
Somet (L. A.), and Acatos (M. J.) See 

Junior School Books. 



SMitfaey (R.). ENGLISH SEAMEN 

Edited by David Hannat. 
VoL 1. (Howard, Clifford, Hawkins. 

Drake, Cavtcdish). Stcond Editiom. Cr. 

Zx'o. 6x. 
Vol. II. (Richard Hawldas, CkenTiUe, 

Essex, and Raleigh X Cr. &rv. 6s. 
See also Standard Library. 
Soavestre (E.)* See Simplified French Text^ 
Spence (C. H.X M. A. See School Examuxa- 

tion Series. 
Splcer (A. Dykes). M.A. THE PAPER 

TRAUE. A Descriptive and Historical 

Survey. With Diagrams and Plaas. Denty 

8cK0. lar. td. net. 
Spooner (W. A.), M.A. See Leaders of 

Religion. 
Spra^ge (W. Hortoa), M.A. See Jonior 

School Books. 
Staley (Edgcnmbe). THE GUILDS OF 

FLORENCE Illustrated. S*amd Edition. 

Royal 8vo. 16s. net. 

Staabridg« (J. W.X B.D. See Uhcary ai 
Devotion. 

*StaacUffe.' GOLF DO'S AND DONTS, 

Second Edition. Fcap. Bvw. xt. 
SUmA (D. W.). See GaUaher (D.X 
StedmaB(A. M. M.X M.A. 

INITIALATINA: Easy Lessons on Elemen- 
tary Accidence. EUventk Edition. Fcop. 

FIRST LATIN LESSONS. Elnemth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8r'tf. ar. 

FIRST LATIN READER. With Notes 
adapted to the Shorter Latin Primer and 
Vocabulary. SevesUk Edition. i^mo. 

EASY SELECTIONS FROM CiESAR. 

The Helvetian War., Fourth Edition. 

iZmo. zr. 
EASY SELECrriONS FROM LIVY. The 

Kings of Rome. Second Edition. i8m». 

EASY LATIN PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Twe//ik Ed. Fca^. 
Zvo. xs. 6d. 

EXEMPLA LATINA. First Exeztases 
in Latin Accidence. With Vocabulary. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8r*. xr. 

EASY LATIN EXERCISES ON THE 
SYNTAX OF THE SHORTER AND 
REVISED LATIN PRIMER. Witb 
Vocabulary. Tvoel/th Edition. Cr. Stfo. 
xs. 6d. Kky, 31. net. 

THE LATIN COMPOUND SENTENCE: 
Rules and Exercises. Second Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. xs. 6d. With Vocabulary, ar. 

NOTANDA QUAEDAM: Miscellaneoos 
Latin Exercises on Common Rules and 
Idioms. Fifth Edition. Fcap.%00. xs.6d. 
With Vocabulary, as. Key, 2*. ntt. 

LATIN VOCABULARIES FOR REPE- 
TITION : Arranged according to Sub- 
jects. Sixtemth Edition. Feap. 8o». 
xs td. 

A VOCABULARY OF LATIN IDIOMS. 
x8mm. Fourth Edition, xt. 
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STEPS TO GREEK. Famrih Ediiwft, 
xSiwtf. If. 

A SHORTER GREEK PRIMER. Third 
tLdition, Cr, Zvo. is. 6d, 

EASY GREEK PASSAGES FOR UNSEEN 
TRANSLATION. Fffurik £ditwn, rv- 
vised, Fcap, %vo. xx . &/. 

GREEK VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION. Arranged according to Sub- 
ject& Fourth Edition, Feap. Svo. xs 6d. 

GREEK TESTAMENT SELECTIONS. 
For the use of Schools. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes, and Vocabulary. Fourth 
Edition, Fcap. %vo, as, 6d. 

STEPS TO FRENCH, mnth Edition. 
jBmo, 9d. 

FIRST FRENCH LESSONS. J^imth Edi- 
tion, Cr. 8tv. is. 

EASY FRENCH PASSAGES FOR UN- 
SEEN TRANSLATION. Sixth Edi- 
tion. Feap. 8v0. is. td, 

EASY FRENCH EXERCISES ON ELE- 
MENTARY SYNTAX. With Vocabu- 
lary. Fourth Edition, Cr. Zvo, as, 6d, 
Kbt. xs. net. 

FRENCH VOCABULARIES FOR RE- 
PETITION : Axransed according to Sub- 
jects. Fourteenth Edition. Fca^.Zvo, is. 
See also School Examination Seri«^ 



Steel (R. BlUott), M.A., F.CS. THE 
WORLD OF SCIENCE. With 147 
Illustrations. Second EMtion. Cr. Svo. as, 6d. 
See also School Eicamination Series. 

Stephenson (C.)f of the Technical College, 
Bradford, and Suddarde (P.) of the 
Yorkshire College, Leeds. A TEXTBOOK 
DEALING WITH ORNAMENTAL 
DESIGN FOR WOVEN FABRICS. With 
66 full-page Plates and numerous Diagrams 
in the Text. Third Edition. Demy Zvo. 
^s.6d. 

Sterne (Laurence). See Little Library. 

Steoart (Katherine). BY ALLAN 
WATER. Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

RICHARD KENNOWAY AND HIS 
FRIENDS. A Sequel to 'By AlUn 
Water.' DemyZvo, 7s.6d.nei. 

Sterenaon <R. L.) THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON TO 
HIS FAMILY AND FRIENDS. 
Selected and Edited by Sidnsy Colvin. 
Eighth Edition, a vols. Cr. 9vo. xu. 

VAILIMA LETTERS. With an Etched 
Portrait by William Strang. Seventh 
Edition. Cr, Zvo, Buchram, 6e. 

THE LIFE OF R. L. STEVENSON See 
Balfour (G.1 

Stevenson (M. I.). FROM SARANAC 
TO THE MARQUESAS. Being Letters 
written by Mrs. Sf . I. Stsvxnson during 
1887-88. Cr. Svo. 6s. net, 

LETTERS FROM SAMOA. X89X -95. Edited 
and arranged b;^ M. C Balpouk With 
many Illustrations. Second Editiou Cr, 
Zvo. 6s, net. 

Stoddart (Anna M.). See Oxford Bio- 
graphies. 



Stokes (P. a.), B.A HOURS WITH 
RABELAIS. From the translation of Silt 
T. Urquhart and P. A. Mottbux. With 
a Portrait in Photogravure. Cr. Zvo. 3#. 6d. 
net. 

Stone (S. J.). POEMS AND HYMNS. 
With a &lemoir by F. G. Ellbrton, 
M.A. With Portrait Cr,Zvo. 6s. 

Storr (Vernon P.), M.A., Canon of Win- 
chester. DEVELOPMENT AND 
DIVINE PURPOSE Cr. Zvo. 5*. net. 

Story (Alfred T.X AMERICAN 
SHRINES IN ENGLAND. With 4 Il- 
lustrations in Colour, and 19 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown Zvo, 6s. 
See also Little Guides. 

Straker (P.). See Books on Buuness. 

Streane (A. W.), D.D. See Churchman's 
Bible. 

Streatfelld (R. A.). MODERN MUSIC 
AND MUSICIANS. With 24 Illustra- 
tions. Second Ed. Demy Zvo. 7s.6d.net. 
See also New Library of Music. 

Strond (Henry), D.Sc, M.A. ELEMEN- 
TARY PKACIICAL PHYSICS. With 
XX5 Diagrams. Second Edit.f revised. Cr. 
Zvo. 4«. 6d, 

5tnrch (P.), Staff Instructor to the Surrey 
County CouncU. MANUAL TRAINING 
DRAWING (WOODWORK). With 
Solutions to Examination Questions, Ortho- 
tic, Isometric and Oblique Projection. 
iih 50 Plates and 140 Figures. Foolscap, 
Ss. net. 

Snddards (PA See Stephenson (C). 

Snrtees (R. S.). See LP. L. 

Sutherland (WUUam). OLD AGE PEN- 
SIONS IN THEORY AND PRACTICE, 

WITH SOMB FORBIGN EXAMPLBS. Cr. ZvO. 

ys.6d. net. 

*Swanton (B. W.), Member of the British 
Mycological Society. FUNGI AND HOW 
TO KNOW THEM. With 16 Coloured 
Plates by M. K. Spittal, and 3a Black 
and White Plates. Cr. Zoo. y, net. 

Symes (J. B.), M.A. THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION. Second Edition. Cr. Zvo. 
M. 6d. 

Sympson (B. Mansel), M.A., M.D. See 
Ancient Cities. 

Tabor (Margaret B.). THE SAINTS IN 
ART. With 30 Illustrations. Fcap, Zvo, 

T^tns. AGRICOLA. Edited by R. F. 

Davis, M.A. Cr, Bvo. as, 
GERMAN I A. By the same Editor. Cr. 

Zvo, as. 

See also Classical Translations. 
TaIlack(W.> HOWARD LETTERS AND 

MEMORIES. Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. net. 
TathamfPrederlckX See Blake (WiUiamX 
Tanler (J.). See Library of Devotion. 
Taylor (A. B.). THE ELEMENTS OF 
IblETAPHYSICS. Second Edition. Demy 

Zoo. 10s. 6d. net, 
Taylor (P. a.), M.A. See Commercial Series. 
Taylor (I* A.). See Oxford Biographies. 
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TsTtor (Jsfta W.V THE COMING OF 
THE SAINTS. W.ik 36 lilastraiians. 

Taylor (T. M.), M..\.. F'-'Hw of Gcnx-inc 

: r-i j« < -fc, Cat r.J^:? A C'JN- 
nni 'NAL AND POLITICAL 
m> r ./kV OF ROMK. To the Rei^n o' 

TcasJalc-Buck^lUQ. T.V THE COM> 

I'LL IE ^.xv>A. WitJi 33 l.._-tr«.:.„:.«^. 

Tkind EdiZ.-n, Dgmy ar.'. xaj. tv£. nr*. 
Twmysoa (Alfred. 'Lord\ EARLY 

P JLMS. L-. -ai, ».:- N-tcs and an 

Ir.:rx:-:tic*'., b>- J CmwRToS Colxxn>, 

MA. i'f- "T^. C/. 
IN' MFM'»' lA.M, MAUD, AND THE 

PR I NCI -.S, Ei.tfi by J. Chuktw.n 

C LLINS .M A. Cr. iTJ. ti. 
S-^«r,a!s-» I.;tt1e Li'"-ary. 

Terry iC. S.). b«?e OjL:«rJ B!^trT-:\phl«<. 

Terry «F. J.>, R.\. ELE.MtNTARY 
LATIN. Cr. ?fo n. 

TE \CHER'S H \Nr»I.'>OK TO ELEMEN- 
TARY LA I IN. Contaminp the ii«c*s«i.iry 
S'jpp^mentary matter to Pnpil'i cditioti. 
Cr. ct»*. 3?. 6*/. mt, 

Thackeray ( W. AIL\ Sec Little Library. 

Theobald (F. V.X M..\. IN.SKCr LIFE. 
Iiiu>trate'4. Stc^nd Edition Rtvited, Cr, 

ThlKaodeaorA. O- BONAPARTE AND 
THE CONSULATE. Tra.nvated an<! 
E^iited by (1. K. Fortesqub, LI-D. With 
13 l.lustraii nv Demy tvo, zoj. td. net. 

Thompson (A. W.\ See Little Guides. 

Thompson (Francis). SELECTED 
POLMS OF hkANCIS THOMPSON. 
With a Biographical Note by Wilfkiu 
Meynelu Wirfi a Portrait in Photo- 
gravure. Second Edition, Fcap. Bz'<7. 
5J. net. 

Thompson (A. P.). See Textbooks of 
Technology. 

*Thoinson (J. M.)t Feuow and Dean of 
Divinity of M.i 'f^alen College, OxfonJ. 
JESUS ACCORDING TO ST. MARK. 

Tllenton (Mary W.\ DAILY STRENGTH 

FOR DAILY NLKDS. Sixteenth Edi- 
tion. Mediutn lUmo. qs. 6d. net. Also an 
edition in superior binding. 6s. 

Tompkins (H. W.), F.R.H.S. See Little 
Books on Art and Little Guides. 

Toynbce(Pa?et), M.A., D.Liti. IN THL 
FOOIPRINTS OF DANTE. A Trea- 
sury of Vrrse and Prose from the works of 
D inte. Small Cr. 8r'0. 4jr. 6d. net. 

DANTE IN ENGLISH LITKUATURE : 
FROM CHAUCER TO GARY. Two 
vols. Denty%7>o. Qis.net. 
See also f >xford Biographies and Dante. 

Tozcr (Basil). TIIK HORSE IN HIS- 
TORY. With 35 Illustrations. Cr. 8rv. bs. 

Tremayne (Eleanor B.). See Romaniic 

Trench (Herbert). DEIRDRE WEDDED, 
AND OTHER Pi)KM<. Seco/td and Revised 
Edition* Large Post Siv. 6f. 



NEW POEMS. Stc»md BUOm. Lmrge 
Post 8rv. 6f . 

APOLLO AND THE SEAMAN. Leint 
Post 6fv. Pap€r^ is. 6d. «#/; cUiM^ *x Sd. 
met. 

Trcvel7Hl(a.M.X Fellow ofTriiuljCollece, 
Canxbridpe. ENGLAND UNDER THE 
STUARTS. With Mape and Plans. Third 
Editiom. Demy 8st«w xeu. 6d. met. 

ENGLISH LIFE THREE HUNDRED 
YEARS Ar,0 : Beinj the fast two chapim 
of Emtrlamd » nder ih4 StmmrU. fidiiMi by 
j. TuKKAU L..\. Cr. Scn^. tx. 

TrlMS (inigo H,\ AR.LBA. TOWN 
P L A N N I K (i : Va^t, pREswrr, a; p 
Possible. With 173 IliusCzatioas. W^dt 
Royal 5rv. 1 5^ . met. 

Trootbeck (0. E.\ See Little Guides. 

Tyler (E. A.), aA., F.OS. See Junior 
School Bocks. 

Tyrrell -QUI (PnnHe»). See little Bo(k« 
on Alt. 

Uawla (Qaarre). See Antiquary's Book5. 

VardoB (Harry). THE COMPLETK 
GOLFER. With 63 Illustrations. Teutk 
Edition, Demy Sew. sor. 6</. m£L 

Vaog^lMii (Henry )w See Li t tie Library. 

V«arlHui(Herbwrt2ILX B.A.(Oxoa.X THE 
LAST OF THE ROYAL STUARTS, 
HENRY STUART, CARDINAL, 
DUKE OT YORK. With «o lUtjstratioos. 
Second Edition, Demy 8iv. xof. 6d. net 

THE MEIHCl POPES (LEO X- and 
C LE .M K N T V 1 1. With ao Illustnoioas. 
Demy 9?'j. 15J. net. 

THE NAPLES RIVIERA. With 25 "'"- 
trations m Colour by Madrics Gkkiffs.h- 
■agsn. Second Edition, Cr. dvo. 6s. 

Vernon (Hon. W. Warren), M.A. READ- 
INGS ON THE INFERNO OF DANTl- 
With an Introduction by the Rev. Dr. 
Mooi's. In Ttuo yoiumus. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zz'o. xcx. neL 

READINGS ON THE PURGATORIO 
OF DANTE. With an Introduction by 
the late Dfan Church. In Two Volumes. 
Third Edition. Cr. ?z-o. 15*. net. 

READINGS ON THE PARADISO OF 
DANTE. W^ith an Introduction by the 
Bishop of Ripon. In Tzoo Volumes. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 15;. met, 

Vincent (J. E.X THROUGH EAST 
ANGLIA IN A MOTOR C.\R. With 
z6 Illustrations in Colour by Vnsxjc SouTU- 
GATE, R.B..A., and a Map. Cr. ^w. 6s. 

VoeselIn(A.X M.A. See Junior EzaBisa* 
tion Series. 

WaddcIKCol. L. A.), LL.D., C.B. LHASA 
AND ITS MYSTERIES. WithaRecori 
of the Ex7>cdition of 1903-1904. With 155 
IlIu^trati(>nH and Maps. Tkerd and 
Ckeaf-er/'.iition, Medium Br*. 7*. SeL net. 

Wade (G. W.). D.D. OLD TESTAMENT 
HISTORY. W^ith Maps. Sixih Editiou. 
Cr. Bvo, 6s, 

Wade (Q. W.), D.D., and Wade (J, HO. 
M.A. See Liiile (>uides. 

Wagner (Richard). RICHARD WAG- 
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NER'S MUSIC DRAMAS: Interpreta- 
tioQS, embodving Wagner's own expUuia- 
tions. By Alics Lbichton Clbathbr 
and Basil Crump, in Tkrtt Volumes. 
Fcap 8tvi 9x. td, tack. 
Vol. l— Thb Ring op thx Nibblung. 

Third Editum. 
Vol. II. — Parsifal, Loubncrin, and 

Thb Holy Grail. 
Vol. III. — Tristan and Isolds. 

Walneman (Paul). A SUMMER TOUR 
IN FINLAND. With x6 lUostrations in 
Colour by Albxandbr Fbdbrlbt, x6 other 
lUostrations and a Map. Dtmy 8ev. 
\oa, 6d. ntt. 

Walkley (A. B.). DRAMA AND LIFE. 
Cr. %vo, &r. 

WaU (J. CO- See Antiquary's Books. 

Wallace^Hadrfll (P.), Second Master at 
Heni« Bay College. REVISION NOTES 
ON ENGLISH HISTORY. Cr, 8w. ts. 

Walters (H. B.>. See Little Books on Art 
and Classics of Art. 

WaItoo(P.W.),M.A. See School Histories. 

Waltoii (Izaak) and Cotton (Cbarief). 
See I.P.L. and Little Library. 

Waterhoose (BUxabetli). WITH THE 
SIMPLE-HEARTED : little Homilies to 
Women in Country Places. Stcond Edition, 
SMoilPetiZvo. as. tut 

COMPANIONS OF THE WAY. Being 
Selections for Morning and Evening Reaa« 
ing. Chosen and arranged by ELirABSTU 
'^^TBRHOUSB. Largt Cr. Zvo, 5*. neU 

THOUGHTS OF A TERTIARY. Small 
Pott Sum. XX. nti. 
See also Little Library. 

Watt (Prancis). See Hendenoa (T. F.X 

Weathcrhead Ct, C), M.A. EXAMINA- 
TION PAPERS IN HORACE. Cr. 8m». sx. 
See also Junior Examination Series. 

*Webb (OeorM W.X B.A. A SYSTEM- 

ATICGEOGRAPHY OFTHE BRITISH 

ISLES. With Maps and Diagrams. Cr. 

809. XX. 

Webber (P. C). See Textbooks of Techno- 

•W^eSraU (Arthar B. P.). A GUIDE TO 
THE ANTIQUITIES OF UPPER 
EGYPT : From Abydos to the Sudan 
Frontier. With 67 Maps, and Plans. 
Cr, 8w. 7X. f>d nttm 

Weir (Archibald^ M.A. AN INTRO- 
DUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 
MODERN EUROPE. Cr. Zvo. fit. 

Welch (Catharine). THE LITTLE 
DAUPHIN. With x6 Illustrations. Cr. 

Wells (Sidney H.) See Textbooks of Science. 
WelU(J.),M. A, Fellow and Tutor ofWadham 

College. OXFORD AND OXFORD 

LIFE. Third Edition. Cr. 800. ix. 6d. 
A SHORT HISTORY OF ROME. Ninth 

Edition, With 3 Maps. Cr. 800. y. 6d. 
See also Little Guides. 
Wesl«y (John). See Library of Devotion. 
Weatdl (W. Perdval). THE YOUNG 

NATURALIST. With 8 Coloured Plates 



by C. F. Nbwall, and many other Illus- 
trations. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Westell (W. Percival), F.L.S., M.aO.U^ 
and Cooper (C. S.\ F.R.H.S. THE 
YOUNG BOTANIST. With 8 Coloured 
and 63 Black and White Plates drawn from 
Nature, by C F. Nbwall. Cr. &00. y ^• 

WhlihyiC). See Henley (W.E.). 

Whibley (L.), M.A, Fellow of Pembroke 
College, Cambridge. GREEK OLIGAR- 
CHIES : THEIR OR(^NISATION 
AND CHARA(rrER. Cr. Bvo. fix. 

White (Buctace B.). THE COMPLETE 
H(X:K£Y PLAYER. With 3a lUustra- 
tiona. Sseond Editum. Dtmy9o0. ss.n^t. 

White (Qeorge P.), Lieut-CoL A CEN- 
TURY OF SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. 
Dtmy 81W. X3X. hd, nsL 

White (OUbertV See Standard Library. 

Whitfield (B. B.X M.A. SeeCommerctal 
Series. 

Whitehead (A. W.). GASPARD DE 
COLIGNY, Admiral op France. 
With afi Illustrations and zo Maps and 
Plans. Dtmy ^o. vis, 64, net. 

Whlteley (R. UoydX F.I.C, Princioal of 
the Municipal Science School, West Brom- 
wich. AN ELEMENTARY TEXT- 
BOOK OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. 
Cr. 8e«. 8X. 6dm 

Whitley (MUs). See DUke (Udy). 

WbltUng,(MU5 L.), late Staff Teacher of 
the National Training School of Cookery. 
THE COMPLETE COOK. With 4a 
Illustrations. Dtmy 8v«. 7X. 6d, net. 

WUtten (W.). See Smith (John Thomas). 

Whyte(A. O.), B.Sc See Books on Business. 

Wllberforce (WUfrld). See LitUe Books 
on Art. 

Wilde (Oscar). DE PROFUNDIS. 
Twti/ik Edition. Cr, Bvo. ss, ntt. 

THE WORKS OF OSCAR WILDE. In 
xa Volmmt*. Fcap. 8cw. sx. ntt ttich 
volnmt. 

L Thb Duchbss op Padua. 11. Ladt 
Windbrmbrb's Fan. in. A Woman op 
No Importancb. IV. Thb Importance 
OP BBiNO Earnest, v. Am Ideal Hus- 
band. VI. Db pROPUNDis and Prison 
Lbttbrs. vil Intentions, viil Essays. 
IX. A House q9 Pomegranates, x. 
Lord Arthur Savilb's Crime and the 
Portrait op Mr. W. H. xl Poems. 
xiL Salom^, a Florentine Tragedy, 
and La Saintb Coortisanb 

Wllklns (W. H.), B.A. THE ALIEN 
INYASION. Cr.Zvo, as, 6d, 

Williams (H. Noel). THE WOMEN 
BONAPARTES. The Mother and three 
Sisters of Napoleon. With 36 lUustratians. 
In Tiuo Volumts Dtmy wo. a\s ntt. 

A ROSE OF SAVOY : Maeib ADELtiDE op 
Savoy, Duchxssb dbBourcognb, Mot her 
OP Louis xv. With a Frontispiece in 
Photoguvure and 16 other Ilinslratkms. 
Dtmy 8np. 25X. ntt. 
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■ {A.). PETROL PRTER! « 

I^clIT Slariri aod FuDSf PiciuiEl. ILlui- 
mi«l in Colooi br A. W. Mill*. Dimf 
,f*. V. W. «i. 
WllllaHMa (M. O.}.. U'A. S« ADclrnt 

WIIIlBBUoa (W.L B.A. Sm Iunk>r Ei- 
•n.;r..i..|.^r.;fl.JuuarSch»l Boakl.>Dd 
tle:,nr>«'i U«,k>. 

tnniBot.Biutaa (B. !».), F. R- Hi.L S. 
MAKEKS OP EUROPt. Outllso of 
Kuropun HiiloTT (or lh< Middk Farmt of 
SchoolL Wiih II Mlpi. Timllk Rdilimii. 

THEANCI^NTWORLD. WlihUii|).«id 

lll.Ktr^liQniL f'.Fiv. yl-d. 
A BOOK OF NOBLEWOMEN. Wiih 

l« llljilralUMU. Cr. 8r.. ji. W. 
A HISTORY OF GREAT BRITAIN: 

TK« Y«a'« iSja" With ioM»[«. CV'V° 
i].&^. S»ilv>B<cii>D<r'iBoQkiudN«> 

WIlMDCBIlhOp.). SFiLlbraiTDrDcvnllcn. 



TOKALIS : Snngi at Nuiin, CbuKb, ud 

Home. Pitl ivt. mi. 6J. 
Wlal>olt<S. e.), MA. EXERCISES IN 

L.VTIN ACCiniLSCE. Cr.flzv. „, M. 
LATIN HEXAMETBR VERSL; An Aid 

ID CoiDptHiuw. Cr. e». ji. id. Ksv, 

y^klHtill. C A.).D.Sc.,F.R.S.,F.S.A. Sec 

A ' .>tua'y'i l)«>k<. Liitle Guida, Andeol 

Wood (Sir Evelvn). F. M.. V.C, G.CB., 
C.C.M.G. FROM MIDSHIPMAN TO 
FIELD-MARSHAL. With Illuitntions. 
■ndi^M^ipi. FiflktutdClu^trEdUito. 

THETtEyOL?'lN' HINDUSTAN. iS,;- 



«l EMU 



i I.lii 



ZuhvUh ol MItrlui 



Wood (J, 

Wood (J. Hickory). DAN LENO. Illui- 

nxvA. Third kdiiwH. Cr.SM. 6i. 
Wood ly. Blrkbeck), M.A.Iiie Stholuof 
Worcriiei College, Oifard, ind EdmODdl 

Slnior J. E.), R.E.. D.A-Q.-M.G. A 
ISTORY OF THE CIVIL WAR IN 

Ancient Oitlefl 
General Editor, a C. A. WINDLE. D.St. F.R.S. 



THE UNITED STATES. Wilh u 

Inltoduciim by H. E " 

Wiib>4MapiuidPli 



Stc-dEdiii^ 
WordiVi^ '(CbriatopbarX U-A. See 

Wwdiwirth (W.i THE POEMS OF. 



NowEu, C. Sml 
CoHeec Oiford 
Dun, iff. i;i. : 



I WORDSWORTH. 

Selected Hiiti III lolnidunioa bvSTorroin 
A. BROoitfc With V- Illu"r.iion. bT E. 
" Nm, lDCludb| s FrjuiUpiee* » 

e»liaLill!e Librarr. 

iworth <W.) ud ColerMs* (S. T.). 



H. N» 



Wrlibt (C. OardoaX S« Duitr. 
Wr)(ht(J. C). TO-DAY. TboogliU on 

UT= for eyirr d.T. Dimrtbmt. ii.W.k;. 

... ._ /. / .-. .. vOCAKr. 



Wrlthl (Sopiile). GERMAN V< 
LARIES FOR REPETITION- I 

WyattftUtaM.). S«C!™«fM.R.V 
WTlds(A. B.). MODERN ABYSSINIA 
*■ ■ -- - - . ,iv~>8w. 




Y«nr(Ptl(on). THE COMPLETB 

MOTORIST. Wilh liS ILIuKniioni. 
A'rtK Edilhn iSntmll,\ wiH luar "^^ 

THE JOY oT^THE RO'AD'iAn'Apprem- 
lion of iht Moiot Cir. Wiih > J-ronrii- 
[MM ia PbotoETivore. Small Dtmj Bw. 



S«e I 



iainiHa (Antonla). WKAT DO WE 
KNOW CONCERNING ELECTBl- 
CITYI Fcaf-^iK. iM.f,d.tttl. 



Cr. Stw. 



!.6ii.n 



BiiHTOt. Br AlfHd H.n.T. M.B. IUu»- 


EDmsimoH. By M. G. Williuuoa, M.A 
inu«r.ted hj tterben R.ikon: 




CiKTBR-UKV. By j. C Co., LI.D., F.S.A. 

lllu.trmledbyB. CBouller. 
Chistkil BykCA. Wii.dlg.D.ScF.R.S. 
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The Antiauaxy's Books 

General Editor, J. CHARLES COX, LL.D., F.S.A 
Demy Svc. ys, 6d. net. 



AwCftMOUOGY AND FaLSB AnTIQUITIJ 

By R. Munro, LL.D. With 81 Illustrations. 

Bkli^ of England, Thb. By Canon J. J. 
Raven, D.D., F.S.A. With 60 Illustra- 
tions. Sgcond Edition, 

Brassss or England, Ths. By Herbert 
W. MackHn, M.A. With 85 lUustrations. 
Second Edition. 

Celtic Art in Pagan and Christian 
TiMRS. By J. Romilly Allen, P.S.A. 
With 44 Plates and numerous Illustrations. 

Domesday Inqubst, The. By Adolphus 
Ballard, B. A. , LL. c. With 27 1 llustrations. 

English Church Furniture. By J. C Cox, 
LL.D., F.S.A., ^ and A. Harvey, M.B. 
With laz Illustrations. Second Edition, 

English Costume. From Prehistoric Times 
to the End ofthe Eighteenth Century. By 
George CUnch, F.G.S. With Z3X Illustra. 
tions. 

English Monastic Life. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Gasquet, O.S.B. With 50 Illustra- 
tions, Maps and Plans. Third Edition, 

English Seals. ^ By J. Hanrey Bloom. 
With 93 IllustratioQS. 



FOLK-LORB AS AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. By 

G. L. Gomme. With 38 Illustrations. 

Gilds and Companies of London, The. 
By George Unwin. With 37 Illustrations. 

Manor and Manorial Records, The. 
By Nathaniel J. Hone. With 54 Illustra- 
tions. 

Meolbval Hospitals of England, The. 
By Rotha Mary Clay. With many Illus- 
trations. 

Old Service Books of the English 
Church. By Christopher Wordsworth, 
M.A.. and Henry Littlehales. With 
38 Coloured and other Illustrations. 

Parish Life in Medieval England. By 
the Right Rev. Abbott Gasquet, O.S.B. 
With 39 Illustrations. Second Edition. 

Remains of the Prehistoric Age in 
England. By B. C. A. Windle, D.Sc, 
F.R.S. With 94 Illustrations. Second 
Edition. 

Rotal Forests op England, The. By J. 
C. Cox, LL.D., F.S. A. With 35 Plates and 
33 other Illustrations. 

Shrinks of British Saints. ByJ. C. Wall. 
With a8 Plates and 50 other Illustrations. 



The Axden Shakespeare 

Demy Bvo, 2s. 6d. net each volume. 

Aa edition of Shakespeare in single Plays. Edited with a full Introduction, Textual 

Notes* and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 



All's Well That Ends Well. Edited by 
W. O. Brigstocke. 

Antony and Cleopatra. Edited byR. H. 
Case. 

Ctmbbline. Edited by E. Dowden. 

Comedy of Errors, The. Edited by Henry 
Cuningham. 

Hamlet. Edited by E. Dowden. Second 
Edition. 

Julius Caesar. Edited by M. Macmillan. 
King Henry v. Edited by H. A. Evans. 
King Henry vl Pt. i. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
Kino Henry vl Pt. il Edited by H. C. 

Hart and C K. Pooler. 
King Lear. Edited \fy W. J. Craig. 
King Richard hi. Edited by A. H. 

Thompson. 
Life and Death op King John,Thb. Edited 

by Ivor B. John. 
Love's Labour's Lost. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 



*Macbbth. Edited by H. Cuningham. 

Measure for Measure. Edited by H. C 

Hart. 
Merchant of Venice, The. Edited by 

C. K. Pooler. 
Merry Wives op Windsor, The. Edited by 

H. C. Hart. 
A Midsummrr Night's Dream. Edited by 

H. Cuningham. 
Othello. Edited by H. C. Hart. 
Pericles. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Romeo and Juliet. Edited by Edward 

Dowden. 
Taming op the Shrew, The. Edited by 

R. Warwick Bond. 
Tempest, The. Edited by M. Luce. 
TiMON OF Athens. Edited by K. Deighton. 
Titus Andronicus. Edited by H. B. Baildon. 
Troilus and Cressida. Edited by K. 

Deighton. 
Two Gentlemen op Verona, The. Edited 

by R. W. Bond. 
Twelfth Night. Edited by M. Luce. 
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Edited by W. WILLIAMSON, RA. 



Easy Dictation and SrsLUNc By W. 

Waiiamson, R. A. Stvtmth Ed, Fcm^ Bbw. m. 
East Kxixcises in Arithmetic. AitabcwI 

by W. a Bewd. Tkird Editwn. Fca^, 

8«#. Without Aittwers, is. With Answers. 

II. 3^ 
Easy FftBNCM Rmtmss. By Head BkMct. 

StemUSditiam, Ilhutntad. F\cm^%oo. ix. 
AM East Pobtrt Book. Sdcc ' 

•rruifvd b^ W. WUiiaauoii, B.A. 

Sditi^n. Lr, 8cw. u. 



East Stombs mm Eugusr Histokt. By 
E. M. WilmotBoxioa, F.ILHisLS. J^MA 



AFnrrHicroKrorGnBcx. ByE^K.FKtii. 

^H^thyMape. Cr. Sm. %s. 6d, 

STOim PKOM Roman Histokt. By E. IC. 
Wilaicc-Biurtoa. SttMtd £d££um. Cr. Spw. 
tt.6d. 

STOBin FKOM TBS Old Testaksict. By 
E. Wilmot-Bmcteo. Cr. 8cwu u. ' 



Booki on Biubioss 

Cr, Sm. 2x. 6d, mi. 



AuTOMoiiis iNDomnr, Ths. G. HoUsn- 

Stone. 

B«wiNc Industst. Tmi. J. L. Baker, 
F. I.e., F.C.S. With a8 IllnttnUou. 

BusiNRfts or AovsRTisiNG, Tun. C G. 
Moran, With zx lUustrattooa. 

Business Sidb or Acucultuks, Thb. A. 
G. L. Rogers. 

Business or Insusancb, Thb. A. J. Wilson. 

Civil Enoinbxrimg. C T. Fidlo. With 15 
IIIutration&. 

Cotton Industry and Tradv, Tub. S. J. 

Chapman. With 8 lUnstratioos. 
The Electrical Industry : Ligmting, 

Traction, and Powkr. A. G. Whyte, 
Iron Tradb or Grbat Britain, Tub. J. 

S. Jeans. With za lUustrations. 



A. 
F. 



Law in Busimbss. H. A. wi: 

Mining and Mining 
MoiL 

MoNBV Majocxt, Th^, F. Stnker 

Monopoubs, Trusts, and 
W.Him. 

PoBTt AMD Docks. Douglas O 

Railways. E. R. McDermott. 

Shipbuildimo Industry Trb: Iu Historr* 

Practice, Science, and Finance. *^ 

Pollock, M.I.N. A. 

Stock Ekchamgb, Thb. C Dogoid 
TxADB Unions. G. 



Davul 



B jsaatixio Texts 

Edited by J. B. BURY. M.A, Utt.D. 



Tnb Syriac Chrokiclb known as that or 
Zachariah op Mitylbmb. Translated by 
F. J. HamUtoD, D.D.. and E. W. Brooks. 
D€my Bvtf. za«. &£ iteL 

Eyagrius. Edited by L. Bidet and Lton 
Parmentier. D4my 8cw. zof. 6d. tut. 



Thb History or Psbllus. Edited by C 

Sathaa. Dtm^ 8*«. z u. ntL 
EcTHBSis Chronica and Chronicon Athbn- 

ARUM. Edited by Professor S. P. Lamfans. 

Dnmy 8vw. ^t* td. ntt. 
Thb Cxroniclb or Moxba. Editad by John 

Sdunitt. J>tmjf%v6, Z5X. net. 



The Oharchman'8 Bible 

General Editor, J. H. BURN, RD., F.R.S.E. 
Fcap. 8^. I J. 6d, net eeuA* 



Thb Epistle or St. Paul the Apostlb to 
the Galatians. Explained by A. W. 
Robinson, M.A. Stcaud Edition, 

Ecclbsiastbs. Explained by A. W. Streane. 
D.D. 

Thb Epistlb or St. Paul thb Apostlb to 
THB Philippians. Explained by C R. D. 
Biggs, D.D. Stcomd EdiU0H, 

Thb Epistlb or St. Jambs. ExnUunedby 
H. W. Folfocd M.A. 



Isaiah. Explained by W. S. Barnes, D.D. 

Two Voiumes. With Map. 91. n*i taclL 
Thb Epistlb op St. Paul thb Apostlb to 

thb Ephbsians. Explained by G. H. Whita> 

ker, M.A. 
Thb Gospel According to St. Makk. 

Explained by J. C. Da Boissoo, M.A. 

9t, 6d. met. 
Thb Epistlb or Paul thb Apostlb to 

THB COLOSSIANS AND PhILBMON. 

phuDod by H. J. C KnighL as, mti. 
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Tlie Ghwoiiiiiaii's Lilxraiy 

General Editor J. H. BURN, aD.,F.R.S.E. 



Crown 8«v. 

Ths BBonnrmes op Enslxsh Chkistianitt. 

ByW. E. CoUins, M.A. With Map. 
Tm Chukcmmam's Intbodoctiom to tmb 

Old Tbstambnt. By A. M. Mackay, B. A. 

Steoud Ediiipn, 
Evolution. By F. B. Jevons, M. A, Litt.D. 



By 



3f . 6dl each. 

Some Nsw Tbstambnt Problbms. 

Arthur Wright, D.D. 6*. 
Thb Workmanship or tmb Pbaybx Book : 

Its Literary atid Liturgical Aspects. By J. 

Dowden, D.D. Stcond EdiHoHf RtoUtd 

ondBnlarged, 



COMBicftl Translations 

Crown Sotf. 



Abschtlus— The Oresteian Trilogy (Agamem - 
noD. Choi^oroe, Eumenides). Translated 
by Lewis Campbell, LL.D. 5*. 

CiCBRO— De Oratore I. Translated by E. K. 
P. Moor, M. A. Second Edition, v. 6d, 

CxcBKO — ^Xhe Speeches against Cataline and 
Antony and for Murena and Milo. Trans- 
lated by H. E. D. Blakiston, M.A. 5s, 

CiCBRO— De Nattura Deoram. Tnuislatcd by 
F. Brooks, M.A. y.6d, 

CiCBRO— De Offidis. Translated by G. B. 
Gardiner, M.A. u. 6d. 



Horacb— The Odes and Epodes. Transkited 
by A. D. Godley, M.A. m. 

LucxAN— Six Dialogues Tnmslated by S. T. 
Irwin, M.A. 3X. 6d. 

Sophocles— Ajax and Electra. Translated by 
E. D. Mocshead, M.A. 2s. 6d 

Tacitus— Agrioola and Germania. Trans* 
lated by R. B. Townshend. u. 6d. 

JuvBNAi^-Thnteen Satires. Translated by 
S. G. Owen, M.A. 2s»6d, 



Thb Art of thb Grbbks. By H. B. Walters. 
With iza Plates and z8 Illustrations in the 
Text. Z2X. 6d, not. 

Florbntinb Sculptors op thb Rbnnais* 
ANCB. Wilhelm Bode, Ph.D. Trans- 
lated by Jessie Haynes. With 94 Plates, 
isf. 6d, not. 

Ghixlandaio. Gerald S. Davies, Master of 
the Charterhouse. With 50 Plates. Socond 
Ediiion. xos. 6d. 

*MiCHELANGBLO. Gerald S. Davies, Master 
of the Charterhouse. With 196 Plates. 
xas, 6d. not. 



Classics of Art 

Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
IVido Royal 9ivo. Gilt top. 



RvBBNS. Edward Dillon, M.A. With a 
Frontispiece in Photogravure and 483 Plates. 
95X. not. 

Raphael. A. P. Opp^. With a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure and aoo Illustrations. 
za«. 6d. net. 

TrriAN. Charles Ricketts. With aboot sad 
Illustrations, w.td. not. 



Vblazqubz. By A. de 
Plates, zof. id. not. 



Bemete. With 94 



Oosimercial Series 

Crown %vo. 



British Commbrcb and Colonies prom 
Euzabbth to Victoria. By H. de B. 
Gibbins,LitLD.,M.A. Fourth Edition, as. 

Commercial Examination Papbrs. By H. 
de B. Gibbins, Litt.D., M.A. is. 6d. 

Thb Economics op Commbrcb, By H. de 
B. Gibbins, LitLD., M.A. Second Edition. 
IS. 6d. 

A German Commercial Rraobr. By S. E. 
Bally. With Vocabulary, a^. 

A Commercial Gbography op the British 
Empire. By L. W. Lyde, M.A. Sooonih 
Edition, as. 

A Commercial Gboorapht op Forbicn 
Nations. By F. C. Boon, B.A. 9S, 

A Primer op Business. By S. Jackson, 
M.A. Fourth Edition. to.6d. 



A Short CoMMBRaAX, Arithmbtic. By F. 

a Taylor, M.A. Fourth Edition. is.6d 
French Commercial Corrbspondbncb. By 

S. £. Bally. With Vocabulaiy. Fourth 

Edition, as. 
German Commbrcial Corrbspondbnce. By 

S. E. Bally. With Vocabulary. Socond 

Editwn. at. 6d. 
A French Commercial Reader. By S. E. 

Bally. With Vocabularv. Secomi Edition, ax. 
Precis Writing and Oppicb Corrbspond- 
bnce. By E. E. Whitfield, M.A. Socond 

Edition, ax. 
An Entrance Guide to Propessions and 

Business. By H. Jones, zx. 6d. 
Thb pRiNaPLRS op Book-keeping by Double 

Entry. By J. E. B. M'AUen, M.A. ax. 
Commbrcial Law. By W. Douglas Edwards. 

Sicoud Edition, as. 
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The CtoimoiflBeiir's Lflnnury 

Wide Royal %vo. 251. net. 



Mbzzotikts. By Cyril Davenport. With 40 

Plates in Photogravure. 
Potf.HLAiH. By Edward Dillon. With 19 

Piaies in Colour, ao in Collotype, and 5 in 

Photogravure. 
Mini ATI vols. By DudW Heath. With 9 

Plate* in Colour, 15 in Collotype, and 15 in 

Photogravure. 
Itokirs. Hy A. Ma<ikell. With 80 Plates in 

Coilotypc and Ph.jto^ravure. 
English Fl-kniture, By F. S. Robinson. 

With 160 I'laies in Collotype and one in 

Photogravure. Second Fan tan, 
Enomsh Ct.i.DfRED B'kOKs. By Martin 

liardie. With sS Illustrations to Colour 

and Collotype. 



EuROPBAN Ekambls. By Hemy H. Cnnyng- 
bame, C.B. With S4 Plates in CoUotype 
and Half-tone and 4 Plates in Colour. 

Goldsmiths' and Silversmiths' Work. By 
Nelson Dawson. With 51 Plates id 
Collotype and a Frontispiece in Photo* 
gravure. Second EditiMU 

Glass. By Edward Dillon. With 37 lUns- 
trations in Collotype and 13 in Colour. 

Seals. By Walter de Gray Birch. With 5a 
Illustrations in CoUotype and a Frontispiece 
in Photogravure. 

Jbwkllert. By H. OilTord Smlth.^ With 50 
Illustrations in CoUotjrpe, and 4 in Colour. 
Stcond Edition, 



Handboolpi of EnglislL Church History 

Edited by J. H. BURN, B.D. Crowu%vo. as. 6d. tuL 



The Foundations op tkb English Church. 

J. 11. Maude. 
The S axon Church and the Norman Con- 

QUasT. C. T. Ckuttwei.l. 



The Sliistrated Pocket 



The Mbdivbval Church and the Pafact 

A. C. Jennings. 
*Thb Repormatioh Period. By Henry 

Gee. 



of Plain and Oolonred Books 



Fcap Svo. y. 6d. net each volume, 
GOLOURED BOOKS 



Old Coloured Books. By George Paston. 
With x6 Coloured I'lates. Fcap.^vo. as. net. 

The Like and Df.ath op John Mytton, Esq. 
By Nimrod. With 18 Coloured Plates by 
Henry Aiken and T. J. Rawlins. F^imrik 
Edition. 

Thk Life op a Sportsman. By Ninrod. 
With 35 Coloured Plates by Henry Alkcn. 

Hanlilky Ckoss. By R. S. Surices. With 
17 Coloured Plates and 100 Woodcuts in the 
Text by John Leech. Second Edition. 

Mr. Sponges Sporting Tour. By R. S. 
Siirtces. With 13 Coloured Plates and 90 
Woodcuts in the Text by John Leech. 

JoRRocKs' Jaunts and Jollitifs. By R. S. 

Surtees. With 15 Coloured Plates by H. 

Aiken. Second Edition. 
Ask Mamma. By R. S. Surtees. With 13 

Coloured Plates and 70 Woodcuts in the 

Text by John Leech. 
The Analysis op the Hunting Field. By 

R. S. Surtees. With 7 Coloured Plates by 

Henry Aiken, and 43 Illustrations on Wood. 
The Tour of Dr. Syntax in Search of 

THE Picturesque, By William Combe. 

With 30 Coloured Plates by T. RowIancJNon. 
The Tour of Doctor Syntax in Seakch 

of Consolation. By William Combe. 

With 24 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
The Third Tour op Doctor Syntax in 

Search op a Wife. By William Combe. 

With 34 Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 



The History op Johnny Quae Genus : the 
Little Foundling of the late Dr. Syntax. 
By the Author of' The Three Tours.* With 
24 Coloured Plates by Rowlandson. 

The English Dance op Death, firom the 
Designs of T. Rowlandson, with Metrical 
Illustrations by the Author of 'Doctor 
Syntax.' Two Volumes. 
This book contains 76 Coloored Plates. 

The Dance OP Lipe: A Poem. By the Author 
of 'Doctor Syntax.' Illustrated with a6 
Coloured Engravings by T. Rowlandson. 

Life in London : or, Uie Day and Night 
.*^cenes of Jerry Hawthorn, Esq., and nis 
Elegant Friend, Corinthian T<Mn. By 
Pierce Egaiu With 36 Coloured Plates by 
I. R. and G. Cruikshank. Withnomeroos 
Designs on Wood. 

Real Life in London : or, the Rambles 
and Adventures of Bob Tallyho, £^sq^ and 
his Cousin, The Hon. Tom Dashall. By an 
Amateur (Pierce Egan). With 31 Coloured 
Plates by Aiken and Rowlandson, etc 
Two Volumos. 

The Life of an Actor. By Pierce Egan. 
With 37 Coloured Plates by Theodore Lane, 
and several Designs on Wood. 

The Vicar op Wakefield. By Oliver Gold- 
smith. With a4 Coloured Plates by T. Row* 
landson. 

The Military AdventurKs or Johnny 
Nbwcomb. By an Officer. With 15 Coloured 
Plates by T. Rowlandson. 
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Illustkatbd Pockxt Library or Plain and Coloured BooKS-^continiuti, 

Turn National Sports of Grbat Britain. 
With Descriptions and 50 Coloured Plates 
by Henry AJjcen. 



Th« Adventures of a Post Captain. By 
A Naval Officer. With 24 Coloured Plates 
by Mr. Williams. 

Gamonia : or, the Art of Preserving Game ; 
and an Improved Method of making Planta- 
tions and Covers, explained and illustrated 
by Lawrence Rawstome, Esq. With 15 
Cioloured Plates by T. Rawlins. 

An Academy for Grown Horsemen : Con- 
taining the completes! Instructions ^ for 
Walking, Trotting, Cantering, Galloping, 
Stumbling, and Tumbling. Illustrated with 
97 Coloured Plates, and adorned with a 
Portrait of the Author. By Geoffrey 
Gambado, Esq. 



Real Life in Ireland, or, the Day and 

Night Scenes of Brian Bora, Esq., and his 
Elegant Friend, Sir Shawn O'Dogherty. 
By a Real Paddy. With 29 Coloured Plates 
by Heath, Maries, etc. 

The Advkntures of Johnny Newcome in 
THE Navy. By Alfred Burton. With x6 
Coloured Plates by T. Rowlandson. 

The Old English Squirr : A Poem. By 

iohn Careless, Ksq. With 30 Coloured 
'lates after the style of T. Rowlandson. 
The English Spv. By Bernard Black* 
mantle. An original Work, Characteristic, 
Satirical, Humorous, comprising scenes and 
sketches in tivery Rank of Society, being 
Portraits of the Illustrious. Eminent, Eccen- 
tric, and Notorious. With 7a Coloured 
Plates by R. Cruikshank, and many 
Illustrations on wood. Two Volumes, 
js, ntt. 



PLAIN BOOKS 



The Grate : A Poem. By Robert Blair. 
Illustrated bjy xa Etchings executed by Louis 
Schiavonetti from the original Inventions of 
WiUiam Blake. With an Engraved Title Page 
aDd a Portrait of Blake by T. Phillips, R.A. 
The illustrations are reproduced in photo- 
gxavure. 

Illustrations of the Book of Job. In- 
vented and engraved by William Blake. 

These famous Illustrations— ax in number 
--^re reproduced in photogravure. 

WiNosoR Castle By W. Harrison Ainsworth. 
With aa Plates and 87 Woodcuts in the Text 
by George Cruikshank. 



The Tower of London. By W. Harrison 
Ainsworth. With 40 Plates and 58 Woodcuts 
in the Text by George Cruikshank. 

Frank Fairlegh. By F. E. Smedley. With 
30 Plates by George Cruikshank. 

Handy Andy. By Samuel Lover. With 34 
Illustrations by the Author. 

The Compleat Angler.^ By Izaak Walton 
and Charles Cotton. With 14 Plates and 77 
Woodcuts in the Text. 

The Pickwick Pacers.^ By Charles Dickens. 
With the 43 Illustrations by Seymour and 
Phiz, the two Buss Plates, and the 33 Con- 
temporary Onwhyn Plates. 



Junior Ezamination Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN, M.A. Fcap. Svo. is. 



Junior Algebra Examination Papers. By 

S. W. Finn, M.A. 
Junior Arithmetic Examination Papers. 

By W. S. Beard. Fi/iA Editi<nu 
Junior English Examination Papers. By 

W. Williamson, B.A. Second Edition. 
Junior French Examination Papers. By 

F. Jacob, M.A. Second Edition. 
Junior General Information Examina- 

tion Papers. ■ By W. S. Beard. Key, 

3^. td. net. 



Junior Geography Examination Papers. 

ByW. G.Baker, M.A. 
Junior German Examination Papers. By 

A. Voegelin, M.A. 
Junior Greek Examination Papers. By T. 

C. Weatherhead, M.A. Key, 3J. td. net. 
Junior Latin Examination Papers. By C. 

G. Betting, B.A. Sixth Edition. ¥ivi, 

V* ^- net. 
•Junior History Examination Papers. By 

W. O. P. Davis. 



Methuen's Junior School-Books 

Edited by O. D. INSKIP. LL.D.. and W. WILLIAMSON, B.A. 



A Class-Book of Dictation Passages. By 

W. Williamson, B.A Fourteenth Edition. 

Cr, Zvo. IS. td. 
The Gospel According to St. Matthew. 

Edited by £. Wilton South, M.A. With 

Three Maps. Cr. 8zw. xx. td. 
The Gospel AccordingtoSt. Mark. BUIited 

by A. E. Ruble, D.D. With Three Maps. 

Cr, 8cw. zs. 6d, 



A Junior English Grammar. By W.William- 
son, B. A. With numerous passages for parsing 
and analysis, and a chapter on 'Essay Writing. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. 8tv. 9S. 

A Junior Chemistry. By E. A. Tyler, B. A, 
F.C.S. With 78 Illustrations. Fourth Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8tv. 3«. 6d, 

The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by 
A. E. Ruble, D.D. Cr. Sow. 9S. 
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A Ju?«TOK Frrnch Gkammak. By L. A. 
Sorn<'t and M. J. Aat(os. Tkird Editiam. 
Cr. Stv. a*. 

KLEMrVTAWY KxritKIMKNTAL SciRNOL PKT- 

sicsby W. T. ClouKh. A-R-CSc. (Lond.), 
F.r.5%. Chrmistry by a. £. Duostan. 
B.Sc. (Lond.X F.CS. With a Plaies and 
154 niag rams. Sct^n/A Ediii^m. Cr. 8««w 
21. bd. 

A Junior CKOwrrrnY. By Noel S. Lydon. 

With 376 Diagrams. SetffmtA Kditi^m. Cr. 

%vo. as. 
Rlrmbntakt Expicrimkntal CmmsTST. 

l^v A. E. Dunsian, B.Sc. (Lond.X F.CS. 

Wiih 4 Plates and Z09 DtagnuBi. Tkird 

Edttivn. Cr. 6»#. ax. 
A Junior Frfnck Prosk. By R. R. N. 

Baron, M. A. Third Kditiom, Cr.9if0. ax. 



Cr. 



Tre Gostkl AococmifG ti> St. Lmcx. 

an Introdoctioo and Notes by Willi 

Williamson, B.A. With Tlu«e M^ 

8cv. ax. 
Ths First Book or Kiwcs. Edited by A. E. 

RuBtB, D.D. With 4 Maps. Cr. 8rv. ax. 
A Junior Grkbx Histort. B7 W. H. 

Spnigge, M.A. With 4 IHnMnfinm aad s 

Maps. Cr. 8zw. ax. 6d. 
A School Latin Grammar. By H. G. Fonl, 

M.A« Cr. fttw. ax. 6A 
A Junior Latih Prosb. By H. M. Asnaa, 

M.A., B.D. Cr. 8sw. ax. 6d 

^BlSMSNTART ExrSRXMRNTAL El-BCTRiaTT 

AND Macskktism. Bt W. T. Clongfa, 
A. R.CSC (Lond.X F.CS. WithaooIUus- 
trations and Diagrams. Cr, 9t». sx. 6d. 
Englisb LrrcRATUftB rott Schools. By 
Edith E. Firth. Cr. 8tw. a*. 6d. 



Iifltdtni of B6liKioii 

Edited by H. C. BEECHINO, M.A.. Canon of WeBtminsCer. 

Cr. Bvo. 2j. net. 



WHk PwtrmUs. 



Cardinal Nrwman. By R. H. Hntton. 
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iOHN Wksley. By J. H. Overton, M.A. 
lisHOP WiLBBRPORCB. By G. W. Daniell, 

Cardinal Manning. BYA.W.Hutton, M.A. 
Charlks SrMKON. By H. C G. Moule. D.D. 

ioHN Knox. By F. MacCunn. Stamd Edition. 
OHjf HowB. By R- F. Horton, D.D. 
HOMAS Krn. By F. A. Clarke, M.A. 
Gborcb Fox, thb Quaker. By T. Hodgkta, 

D. C. L. Tkird Edition. 
John Kbblb. By Walter Lock, D.D. 



Thomas Chalmsrs. By Mrs. OSphant. 
Lancblot Andrbwbs. By R. L. Otdey, 

D.D. Stcomd EditiwH. 
Augustikk or Cantrrbory. By E. L. 

Cutts, D.D. 
William Laud. By W. H. Hattoa, M.A. 

Third Bdmsn. 
Jpnn Donnb. By Augustus Jesaopp^ D.D. 
Thomas Cranmkr. By A. J. Mason, D.D. 
Bishop Latimbr. By R. M. Carlyle and A. 

J. Cariyle, M.A. 
BiSHor Butler. By W. A. Spoooer, M.A. 



The JJbnxy of Devotion 

With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes. 
Small Pott Svi^, clotk^ is. ; leather^ 2s. 6J. net. 



The Confessions op St. Augustine. Edited 

by C. Bigg, D.D. .Sixth Edition. 
The Imitation op Christ : called also the 

Ecclesiastical Music. Edited by C Bigg, 

D. D. Et/tk Edit ii^n. 
The Christian Year. Edited by Walter 

Lock. D D. Fourth Edition. 
Lyra Innocentium. Edited by Walter 

Lock. D.D. Second Edition. 
Thb Tkmple. Edited by £. C S. Gibson, 

D.D. Second Edition. 
A Book op Devotions. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbrid^e. B.D. Second Edition. 
A Serious Call to a Dbvout and Holy 

LiPB. Edited by C. Bigg. D.D. FonrtkEd. 
A Guide to Eternity. Edited by J. W. 

Stanbridge, B.D. 
The Inner Way. By J. Tattler. Edited by 

A. W. HuttOD, M.A. 



On the Love op God. By St. Francis de 
Sales. Edited by W. J. Knoz-Little, M.A. 

The Psalms or Dayid. Edited by B. W. 
Randolph, D.D. 

Lyra Apostolica. By Cardinal Newman 
and others. Edited by Canon Scott Holland, 
M. A., and Canon H. C Beeching, M.A. 

Trb Song op Songs. Edited by B. Blaxland, 

M.A. 
The Thoughts op Pascau Edited by C 

S. Jertam, M.A. 

A Manual op Consolation rROM the 
Saints and Fathers. Edited by J. H. 
Bum, B.D. 

*Devotions FROM THE APOCRYPHA. Editad, 
with an Introduction, by Herbert Peattn, 

AI.A. 
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TfOt LlBRAKV OF DkVOTION— C#«»/ri*tt»f. 

*Thb Spiritual Combat. By Dom Lorenso 

ScuimIl Newly trandated, with an Intro- 

daction and Notes, by Thomas Barns, M.A. 
Thb Dbvotions op St. Ansbi.m. Edited by 

C. C* J» nrebbt m*A« 
Gbacb Abounding to thb Chibp op Sin- 

MBRS. By John Bunyan. Edited by S. C. 

Freer I m.a« 
Bishop Wilson's Sacka Psitata. Edited 

by A. E. Buro, B.I>. 
Ltba Sacka : A Book of Sacred Verse. 

Edited by Canon H. C. Beechinc, M.A. 

Stcffitd Edition, rtvistd, 
A Dat Book PKOM thb Saints AMD Fathbss. 

Edited by J. H. Bam, B.D. 
A LiTTLB book op Hbavbnlt Wisdom. A 

Selection from the English Mystics. Edited 

by E. C. Gregory. 
LiCHTt LiPB, and Lotb. A Selection Irom the 

German Mystics. EditedbyW.R.lDge,M.A. 
An Intboduction to Thb Dsvout Lifb. 

By Sl Francis de Sales. Translated and 

Edited by T. Bsms, M.A. 
Thb Littlb Plowkrs op thb Glokious 

Mbssbr St. Fbancis and op his 

Fkiars. Done into English by W. Hey- 

wood. With an Introotaction by A. C 

Ferrers HowelL 



Manchbstbb al Mondo : a Cootem^ation 
of Death and Immortality. By Htenry 
Montagu, Earl of Manchester. With an 
Introduction by Elizabeth Waterhouse. 
Editor of 'A Little Book of Life and 
Death.' 

Thb Spiritual Guidb, which Disentangles 
the Sottl and brings it by the Inward Way 
to the Fruition of Perfect Contemplation, 
and the Rich Treasure of Internal Pnce. 
Written bv Dr. MidiaeldeMolinos, Priest. 
Tnuislatea from the Italian cofiy, printed at 
Venice, 1685. Edited with an iHtrodoction 
by Kathleen Lyttelton. And a Note by 
Canon Scott Holland. 

Devotions for Evbrt Dat op thb Wbrk 
AND THB Grbat Fbstiyals. By John 
Wesley. Edited, with an Introduction by 
Canon C. Bodington. 

Prbcbs Privatab. By Lancelot Andrewes, 
Bishop of Winchester. Selections from the 
Translation by Canon F. E. Brightman. 
Edited, with an Introduction, by A. E. 
Bum, D.D. 

HoRAB^ Mysticab: a Day Book from the 
Writings of Mystics of Many Nations. 
Edited by E. C. Gregory. 



Little Books on Art 

IVith many IllmstrtUians, Duny i6mo, 2s, 6d. net. 

Each volume consists of about 000 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 Illustrations, 
includiDg a Frontispiece in Photogravure. 

Albrbcht DOrbr. J. Allen. 
Arts op Japan, Thb. E. Dillon. 
Bookplates. E.Almack. 
Botticelli. Mary L. Bonnor. 
BuRNB-JoNBS. F. de Lisle. 
Chubt IN Art. Mrs. H. Jenner. 
Claudb. E. Dillon. 
CoNSTABLB. H. W. Tompkins. 
Corot. a. Pollard and £. Bimstingl. 
Enambls. Mrs. N. Dawson. 
Frbdbric Lbighton. a. Corkran. 
Gkorgb Romnby. G. Paston. 
Grbbk Art. H. B. Walters. 
GRBmn AMD BoucHBR. E. F. Pollard 
HoLBBiN. Mrs. G. Fortescue. 



Illuminatbd Manuscripts. J. W. Bradley. 

Jbwrllbrv. C Davenport. 

JOHN HoppNBR. H. p. K. Skipton. 

Sir Joshua Retnolds. J. Sime. 

MiLLBT. N. Peacock. 

Miniatures. C Davenport. 

Our Lady in Art. Mrs. H. Tenner. 

Raphael. A. R. Dryhurst. Seeond Edition. 

Rbmbranot. Mrs. E. A. Sharps 

TtnuTBR. F. Tyrrell-Gill. 

Vamdvck. M. G. Smallwood. 

Velasquez. W. Wilberforce and A. R. 

Gilbert. 
Watts. R. E. D. Sketchley. 



The Little Galleries 

D9my \^mo. 2s, 6d, net. 

Bach volume contains 30 plates in Photogravure, together with a short outline of 
the life and work of the master to whom the book is devoted. 



A LrrrLB Gallbrt of Reynolds. 
A LrrTLB Gallery op Romnby. 
A LrrTLB Gallbrt op Hoppnbr. 



A LrrTLB Gallbrt op Millais. 

A LrrTLB Gallery op Englism Ports. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



The Uttle ChddM 

With mAoj Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from photographs. 

Small Pott %vOy doth^ 2s. 6d, net; leather^ 35. 6</. tut. 

The main fratures of these Guides are (i) a handy and charming form ; (a) iQas- 
trations from photographs and by well-known artists; (3) good plans and maps ; {4) an 
adequate but compact presentation of everything that is interesting in the naturm. 
features, history, archaeolrgy, and architecture of the town or district treated. 



Cambkidt.k and its Collkcks. A. H. 

Thoinpi.on. Stcond Edition. 
Fnclish Lakes, The. Y. G. Brabant. 
IsLK or Wk/HT. The. G. Clinch. 
Malvkkn Country, The B. C. A. Windle. 
North WAi.ts. A. T. Siory. 

OXFURD AND ITS COLLEGES. J. WcUs. 

Eighth Edition, 
Shakespsake's CoUNTKT. B. C. A. Windle. 

Third Edition, 
St. Paul's Cathedral. G. Clinch. 
Westminstkr Aiui&.Y. G- E. Troutbeck. 

Second Edition. 



BuciciNGKAM<iHiRE. E. S. Roscoe. 
CnhSHiKK. W. M. Gallichan. 
CoRNWAi L. A. L. Salmon. 
Derbyshire. J. C. Cox. 
Devon. S. BarlnE-Gould. 
Dorset. F. K. Heath. Stcond Edition^ 
FssEX. J. C. Cox. 
Hampshire. J. C. Cox. 



Hbrtfordshteb. H. W. Tompkxm. 
Kent. G. Clinch. 
Kerry. C. P. Crane. 
Middlesex. J. B. Firth. 
Monmoutmshire. G. W. Wade and J. H. 

Wade. 
Norfolk. W. A. Dott. 
Northamptonshire. W. Dry. 
Oxfordshire. F. G. Brabant. 
Somerset. G. W. and J. H. Wade. 
Suffolk- W. A. Dutt. 
Surrey. F. A. H. Lambert. 
Sussex. F.G.Brabant. Second Edition. 
Yorkshikb, Thb East Riding. J. E. 

Morris. 
Yorkshire, The North Ridxkg. J. E. 

Morris. _____«_____ 

Brittany. S. Barine-Gould. 
Normandy. C. Scudamort. 
Rome. C. G. Ellaby. 
Sicily. F. H. Jackson. 



The Little Libnzy 

With Introductions, Notes, and PhotograTure Frontispieces. 
Small Pott %vo. Each Volume ^ cloth^ is. 6d. net ; leather, 2s» 6d, net. 



Anon. A LITTLE BOOK OF ENGLISH 

LYRICS. Second Edition, 
Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PRETU- 

DICE. EtiitcdbyK.V. Lucas. Two Vols. 
NORTH ANGER ABBEY. Edited by E. V. 

Bacon (Francis). THE ESSAYS OF LORD 
BACON. E ited by Edward Wright. 

Barham (R. H.). THE INGOLDSBY 
LEGENDS. Edited by J. B. Atlat. 

Tzvo Volumes. 

Barnett (Mrs. P. A.). A LITTLE BOOK 

O F E N Ci LI SH PROSE. Second Edition. 
Beckford (William). THE HISTORY 

OF THE CALIPH VATHEK. Edited 

by E. Denison Ross. 
Blake (William). SELE(mONS FROM 

WILLIAM BLAKE. Edited by M. 

Perucini. 
Borrow (George). LAVENGRO. Edited 

bv F. H IN PES Groome, Two Voiumes. 
THE ROMANY RVE. Edited by John 

Sampson. 
Browning (Robert). SELECTIONS 

FROM THE EARLY POEMS OF 

ROBERT BROWNING. Edited by W. 

Hall Griffin, M JV. 



Canning (Oeorge). SELECmONS FROM 
THE ANTI-JACOBIN: with George 
Canning's additional Poems. Edited by 
Lloyd Sandbrs. 

Cowley (Abraham). THE ESSAYS OF 
ABRAHAM COWLEY. Edited by H. C 

MiNCHIN. 

Crabba (George). SELECTTIONS FROM 

GEORGE CRABBE. Edited by A. C 

Deanb. 
Craik (Mrs.). JOHN HALIFAX. 

GENTLEMAN. Edited by Aknib 

Matheso.v. Ttoo Volumes, 
Crashaw (Richard). THE ENGLISH 

POEMS OF RICHARD CRASHAW. 

Edited by Edward Hutton. 
Danta (Aligblerl). THE INFERNO OF 

DANTE. Translated by H. F. Gary. 

Edited by Paget Tovnbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagbt 

ToYNBEE, M.A-, D.Litt. 
THE PARADISO OF DANTE. Trans- 

lated by H. F. Cary. Edited by Pagbt 

Tovnbee, M.A., D.Litt. 
Darley (George). SELECTIONS FROM 

THE POEMS OF GEORGE DARJLEY. 

Edited by R. A. Stebatfbild. 
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Tub Lirru \.akMn—crKHnmtd. 

DMn* <A. C). A LITTLE BOOK OF 

LIGHT VERSE. 
Dtckwu (CluriM). CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 

Pwrier (Siuuia). MARRIAGE. Ediud 
by A GooDiicH - Finii and Lom 

iDDBSLBtCH. Tvia ValutfHI. 

THE INHERITANCE. Twt y^himti. 
OukelllMr*.). CRANFORD. Ediltd t? 

E. V. Lucas. Sicemi Ediliixi. 
HawthDriu CNatfaulel). THE SCARLET 

LETTER. Edited by FucvDeahmeii. 



KIdeIiUu (A. W.). EOTHEN. Wilhui 
iDlroducIion und Not«. SKund Ediiii»t. 

Lamb (Cbarlci). ELIA, AND THE 
LAST ESSAVS OF ELIA. Edited by 
E. V. Lucas. 

UckerfP.)^ LONDON LYRICS EdiMd 

It Ed'ii 
lello* 
--0M 
L.M. Fa 

Manr^ (> ,. _. 

ANDREW MARVELL. Ediied by K 
Whqht. 
MUtmi (jDhBL THE MINOR POEMS 
OF JOHN MILTON. Edited by H. C 

MolrCp.M.^ MANSIEWAUCH. Ediied 

by T. F. Hehdi 
NkM>(J. B. B.' 

ENGLISH SONNETS. 






IF ALFRED, LORD TENNY. 
SON, EditedbTr.CHUitTONCoijji.s,M.A. 
IN MEMORIAH. Ediied by H. C. 

THE PRIN'cESS. Edited by Eljzaibth 
MAUD. Ediied by Eliza BETH WoiDsiiolTH. 
Tluu:keny(W. M.). VANITY FAIR. 

Edited by S. Gwvnk. Tknt Vtlumn. 
PENDENNIS. Ediied by S. GwmH. 



Walton (IzulO- THE COM PLEAT 

ANGLER. EditedbyJ. Bdchah. 
WatarbooM (EUubeta). A LITTLE 

BOOK OF LIFE AND DEATH. Ediied 

by. Tntlfik Editi«t. 
WonUwordi(W.}. SELECTIONS FROM 

WORDSWORTH. Edited by Nowkli. 

CSkth. 
Wordiwortll (W.) uid Colcridn (S, T.). 

LYRICAL BALLADS. Edi"^'^ ^ 



ldn(S, 



The Little Quarto Shakaspaue 

Ediied b7 W. J. CRAIG. Wilh lalroductioiu and Notes. 

Patt xbrnt. lit 40 Vnhima. LeiUher, priet \s. nit lack vQlumt. 

Mahtgaity Revolving Bank Can. 101. ittt. 

Hiniatnre Llbnzy 

Keprinti io miniatiire of a Tew interesting books which have qualities of 
humanitf , devotion, or literary genius. 



Eonnuuioit: A Diiloctie on Youth 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



A New Historical Series 

Edited bj the Rer. H. N. ASMAN. M. A. aD. 

"S-romcs psom Ancxsnt Histokt. By B. | 'StokibsfkomModcrn Histqkt. 
Bowv, Ii.A. Cr.9t», ti,6d. | Wilmot-Boxtoo, F.R.HiscS. Cr. 



The New Idbnnr of Medicine 

Edited by C. W. SALEEB Y. M. D. , F. R.Sw Edin. DoHjf 8«i0l 



Cami or THC Body, Ths. F. Ca^nmgh. 

Sfc^md Edition, 7*. t<L mti, 
Chi LOR KN or thk Nation, Tkk. Ri^he 

Hon. Sir John Gorsc js. 6d, neL 
Control or a Scourge, Th«: or. How 

Cancer is Cur&blc. Quo. P. Childe. 

js. td. tut, 
DiSKA^KS OP Occupation. Sir Tbootta 

Oliver, lof. 6tL tut. 
Drink Problem, Thk, in its Metltco>Socio- 

loglcal Aspects. Edited by T. N. Kelynibck. 

ys. (td, tut. 



H. Sainsfaary. 
A. T. Scbo- 

S. Cloaston. 



N 



Drugs and ths Dkttg HABrr. 
Functional Nkktb Diskasi 

field, js. 6d. tut, 
Htgibnb or MiMO, Thk. T. 

Fi/lhEdiiwu 7s.6d.tut 
Ihtamt Mostautt. George 

7X. 6di tut, 
Prbvkntton or Tubkrculosis (Conscmp- 

tionX Ths. Arthur Newsholme. io«. 6d. 

tut, 
*AiR and Hbalth. Ronald C. Maci&e, IC a., 

M.B. 7«. 6^M<. 



The Hew Lihraxy of Music 

Edited by ERNEST NEWMAN. Demy Zvo, 7s, 6d. net. 



Hugo Wolf. By 
13 IllustrAtions. 



With 



Handbl. By R. A. StreatfitiU. With la 
lUustntioDS. 



Oxford Biographies 

J*£ap. 8tv. EacA volume, cloth, 2s, 6d, net ; leather, y, 6d, net. 

T. F. Heodenoo. 



Dantr Aliohikrl By Paget Tovnbce, M.A., 

D.Litt. Wiih la Illustrations. Third Editiott. 
Girolamo Savonarola. By £. L. S. Hors- 

burgh, M.A. With za IIlostradoDSw Second 

Edition. 
John Howard. By E. C. S. Gibson, D.D., 
Bishop of Gloucester. With xa Illustrations. 
Alfred Tennyson. By A. C Bb.sson, M.A. 

With 9 Illustrations. Second Edition, 
Sir Walter Raleigh. By I. A. Taylor. 

With xa Illustrations. 
Erasmus. ^ By £. F. H. Capey. With la 

Illustrations. 
Thr Young Prbtbndek. By C. S. Terry. 

With xa Illustrations. 



Robert Burks. ^ By 
With xs Illustrations. 

Chatham. By A. S. M'DowalL With za 
Illustrations. 

Francis or Assist. By Anna M. Stod- 
dart. With x6 lUustiatioDS. 

Canning. By W. Alison Phillips. With xa 
Illustrations. 

BsACONSriBLZx By Walter SicheL With la 
Illustrations. 

JOHANN WoLrCANC GOBTHB. By H. G. 

Atkins. With x6 Illustrations. 
Francois Fknelon. By Yiscoont St Cyras. 
With xa Illustrations. 



Bomantic History 

Edited by MARTIN HUME. M.A With Jlltutratiotu, Demy Zvo. 

A series of attractive volumes in which the periods and personalities selected are 
such as afford romantic human interest, in addition to their historical importanoe. 



Thb First Govbrness op thb Nbthbb- 
LANDs, Margaret or Austria. Eleanor 
£. Tremayne. lor. 6d. tut. 

Two Engush QUBBNS AND Philip Martin 



Hume, M.A. \^. tut. 
Thb Nins Days' Queen. Richaxtl Davey. 
With a Preface by Martin Hume, M.A. 
With I a Illnstamtiona. lor. 6d. tut. 
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School Examinatioii Series 

Edited by A. M. M. STEDMAN. M.A. Crown Bvo. zs. 6d. 



Examination Papers in English Histost. 

By J. Tait Plowden-Wardlaw, B. A. 
FsBNCH Examination Papers. By A. M. 
M. Stedman, M. A FifUtntk Edition, 
Key. Sixth Editioiu 6s.mei. 
General Knowledge Examination 
Papers. By A M. M. Stedman, M.A. 
Sixi/k Edtti4m, 
Key. Fourth Editum. -js. net. 
German Examination Papers. By R. J. 
Moricha Seventh Edition, 
Key. Third Editicn, 6f. n€t. 



Greek Examination Papers. By A M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Ninth Edition, 
Key^ Fourth Edition, 6s. net. 

History and Geography Examination 
Papers. By C H. Spence, M.A. Third 
Edition. 

Latin Examination Papers. By A. M. M. 
Stedman, M.A. Fourteenth Edition, 
Key. Seventh Edition. 6s. net. 

Physics Examination Papers. By R. E. 
Sted| M.A.| r.CS. 



A School History of Warwickshire. 

a C. A. Windle, D.Sc, F.R.S. 
A School History of Sombrsbt. 

Walter Raymond. Second Edition, 
A School History of Lancashire. 

W. S. Rhodes, M.A 



School Histories 

Illustrated, Crown Svo, is, 6d, 
By 



By 
By 



A School History of Surrey. By K. E 
Maiden, M.A. 

A School History of Middlesex. By V. G. 
Plarr, M.A., and F. W. Walton, M.A. 



Simplified French Texts 

Edited by T. R. N. CROFTS, M.A. 
Fcap Zvo. IS, 



Abdallah. By Edociard Laboalaye. Adapted 
by J. A Wilson. 

*Deux Contbs. By P. M^rimde. Adapted 
by J. F. Rhoadea. 

*Edmond Dant^s. By A. Dnmas. Adapted 
by M. CeppL 

Jean Valtkan. By Victor Hugo. Adapted 
by F. W. M. Draper, M.A. 

La Bataille de WATERLoa By Erckmann* 
Chatrian. Adapted by G. H. Evsms. 

La Bouillis au Mieu By A. Dumas. 
Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 

La Chanson ob Roland. Adapted by H. 
Rieu, M.A. Second Edition, 

LeConscritdbiSii^ ByErckmann-Chatriao. 
Adapted by H. Rimi. 



Lb Doctbur Math^us. By Erckmann- 
Cbatrian. Adapted by W. P. Fuller, M.A. 

*Lb Dug db Beaufort. By A. Dumas. 

Adapted by P. B. Ingham, M.A. 
L'Equipagb de la Bxllb-Nivernaisb. By 

Alpbonso Daudet. Adapted by T. R. N. 

Crofls, M.A 
L'Histoirb d'unb Tulipb. By A Dnmas. 

Adapted by T. R. N. Crofts, M.A Second 

Edition, 
L'Histoirb db Pierre et Camillb. By'A. de 

Musset. Adapted by J. B. Pattenoo, M.A. 
MiMOiRES DE Cadicnon. By Madam de 

S^gur. Adapted by J. F. Rhoades. 
*D'AjACCio A Saint HELtNB. By A. Dnmas. 

Adapted by F. W. M. Draper, M.A 
RXMY LB Chbyrisr. By E. SonYcstre. 

Adapted by E. E. Choltin, B-e^L. 



Simplified Oerman Texts 

Edited byT. R. G. CROFTS, M.A. Feap. Bvo. is. 



Dbr Mdllbr am Rhbin. By C Brentano. 
Adapted by Florence A. Ryan. 

DiB Gbschicrtb von Peter Schlemihu 
ByA V. Chamisio. Adapted by R. C. Perry. 



Die NOTHELFBR. ByW. H.Riehl. Adapted 
by P. B. Ingham, M.A 

Undinb und Huldbrand. By La Motte 
Fouqu& Adapted byT. R. N. Crofts^M.A. 



' 
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Messrs. Methuebt's Cataijogue 



Six A<6B of BoTopaui Hiitoiy 



Edited by A. H. JOHNSON, M. A. With Maps. 



Cramm 8tw. 2f. 6d» 



Acs OP THS EnLICHTRNBD DssrOT, THK, 

i66o-i7fto. A. H. Johnson. 

CSNTRAL PbrIOD OT THE MiDDLB AGK, TUB, 

918-1373. Beatrice A. Lees. 
Dawn or Mkdiaval Eobopb, thb, 476-9x8. 
J. H. B, Biaaleniua. 



End op thf. Midolb Agb, thb, x«73-X453. 

E. C. Lougc. 
EuROPB IN Kemaissamcb and Rbpobma* 

TICK, X4S3-I659. M. A. Hollings. 
Rbmaking op Modbbm Europe, thb, 178^* 

1878. J. A. R. Marriott. 



Methuen's Standard Libxaiy 

Cloth, IS. net; double volumes^ is. 6d.net. Paper ^ 6d. net; elauble volume^ ix. net. 



Tub Mppitations op Marcos Aurbuds. 

Translated by R. Graves. 
Skmsb AND Sensibility. Jane Aastea. 

h:»bATS AND CoL'NSKLS and ThB NsW 

Atlantic. Francis Bacon, Lord Vemlam. 
Rrlu'.io Mkdici mod Urn Buriau Sir 

Thomas ISrovroe. The text collated by 

A. R. Waller. 
Thr Pilgrim's Progress. John Banyan. 

RkFI.KCTIONS on THK FnENCH REVOLUTION. 

Edmund BurLc. 
Thb Pdrms and Songs op Robbrt Burns. 

Double Volume. 
Thr Anal(x;v op Religion, Natural and 

Revealed. Joseph Butler. 
Miscellaneous Poems. T. Chattbrton. 
Thb Rowley Poems. T. Chatterton. 
Tom Jones. Henry Fielding. Treble Vol. 
Ckanpord. Mrs. Gaskell. 
Til E Pormsand Plays OP Oliver Goldsmith. 
Tub Case is Altered. Evert Man in 

His Humour. Evert Man Got op His 

Humour. Benjonson. 
Ctnthia's Retels. Pobtastbb. Ben 

Jon&oD. 



Thb Pobms op John Kbats. Doable volnme. 

The Text has been collated fay £. de 

S^lincourt. 
On thb Imitation op Christ. B^ Thoaaaa 

4 Kempis. Translation by C. Bigg. 
A Serious Call to a Devout and Holt 

Like. W. Law. 
Paradiss Lost. John MiltoiL 

ElKONOKLASTBS AND THB TsNURB OP KiKGn 

and Macistratxs. John Miltoii. 
Utopia and Poems. Sir Thomas More. 

Thb Republic op Plato. Translated by 

Sydenham and Taylor. Double Volaaxe. 

Translation revised by W. H. D. Rouse. 
Thb Littlb Flowers op St. Framcxs. 

Translated by W. Heywood. 
Thb Works op William Shakbspbabb. 

10 volumes. 
Thb Poems op Pbrct Bvsshb Shblixt. 
4 volumes. With Introductions by C 
Locock. 
The Lips op Nelson. Robert Southey. 

The Natural History and ANTiQumBs or 
Sbleobne. Gilbert White. 



In 
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Textbooks of Sdenoe 

Edited by G. F. GOODCHILD, M. A.. aSc, and G. R. MILLS. M.A. 

Fully Illustrated. 



Complbtb School Chemistrt, The. By F. 
M. Oldham, B.A. With 126 Illustrauons. 
Third Edition. Cr. %vo. 4s. 6d. 

Elementary Science pok Pupil Teachers. 
Physics Section. By W. T. Clough, 
A.R.C.SC. (Lend.), F.CS. Chemistry 
Section. By A. R. Dunstan, B.Sc. (Lond.), 
F.CS. With a Plates and zo Diagrams. 
Cr. &va. ar. 

Examples in Elementary Mechanics, 
Practical, Graphical, and Theoretical. Bv 
W. J. Dobbs, M.A. With 5a Diagrams. 
Cr. Zva. 5i. 

Examples in Physics. By C. E. Jackson, 
M.A. Cr. Bva. aj. 6d, 

First Year Physics. By C. E.Jackson, M.A. 
With 51 Diagrams. Cr. Svo. tt. 6d. 

Outlinks op Physical Chemistry. By 
George Senter, B.Sc (Lend.), Ph.D. With 
many Diagrams. Cr. Bva. y,6d. 



Organic Chemistry, Am, por Schools and 

Technical Institutes. By A. £. Dunstan, 

B.Sc (Lond.), F.CS. With many 

Illustrations. Cr. Sew. ax. 6d. 
Plant Lipe, Studies in Garden and School 

By Horace F. Jones, F.CS. With 320 

Illustrations. Cr. Siw. 3'. 6d. 
Practical Chbmistbt. PartL W. French, 

M.A. Jfi/iA EditivH. Cr. 2oo. xs. 6d. 
Practical Chemistrt. Part 11. W. French, 

M. A., and T. H. Boardman, M.A. Cr. 899. 

IS. 6d. 
'Practical Chemistry por Schools and 

Technical Institutes, A. By A. E, Don- 

sun, aSc (Lond.), F.CS. Cr. Btw. v. 6d. 
Practical Mechanics. S. H. Wells. 

Femrth Edition. Cr. iv9. y.6d. 
Technical Arithmetic and Geombtrt. 

By C T. MUlis, M.LM.E. Cr. 

3A 6d. 
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Textbooks of Technology 

Fully Illustrated. 



Buii.DBKs' Quantities. By H. C. Grabb. 

Cr. Zv0, 4s. 6d. 
CAKPSNTinr AND JoiNEKT. By F. C. Webber. 

Fi/ih £diti<m, Cr, Sva. yt. 6d. 
Elbctkic Light and Power: An Intro- 

ductioD to the Study of Electrical Engineer^ 

ing. By E. E. Brooks, B.Sc. (Lond.)L and 

wT H. N. James, A.M.I.E.E., A.R.C.Sc. 

Cr. 8v0, 4J. 6d. 
Engineering Workshop Practice. By 

C. C. Allen. Cr. Bva. 3s. td. 



How TO Make a Dress. By J. A. E. Wood. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. is. 6d. 
Instruction in Cookery. A. P. Thomson. 

Cr. 8v0. 9S. 6it. 
Introduction to the Study of Textile 

Design, An. By Aldred F. Barker. J)*mjf 

8zv. ys. 6d. 
Millinery, Theoretical and Practical. 

By Clare Hill. Fourih Edition. Cr.^o. 2s. 
R£poussfi Metal Work. By A. C. Horth. 

Cr, Bvo. 3f . 6d. 



Handbooks of Theology 



The Doctrine op the Incarnation. By R. 

L. Ottley, D.D. Fourth Editiom revised. 

Demy 9vo, las. 6d. 
A History op Early Christian Doctrinr. 

By J. F. Bethune-Baker, M.A. DtmyZvo. 

10s. Sd, 
An Introduction to the History op 

Religion. By F. B. Jevons. M.A., 

Litt.D. Fourth Edition. DemyU/o, jos.6d. 



An Introduction to the History op the 
Creeds. By A. £. Bom, D.D. Domy 
Svo. lor, 6d. 

The Philosophy op Religion in England 
AND America. By Alfred Caldecott, D.D. 
Demy Bvo. joi. 6d. 

The XXXIX. Articles op thr Church op 
England. Edited by E. C. S. Gtbeon, 
D.D. Sixth Edition, DemyZvo. 29s. 6d, 



The WeBtminster 

General Editor, WALTER LOCK, D.D., Warden of Keble College. 
Dean Ireland's Professor of Exegesis in the University of Oxford. 



The Acts op the Apostles. Edited by R. 
B. Rackbam, M.A. Demy 800. Fourth 
Edition, lot. 6d. 

Tm First Epistle op Paul the Aposti e 
to THE Corinthians. Edited by H. L. 
Gondge, M.A. Second Ed. DemyZvo, 6s. 

A Commentary on Exodus. By A. H. 
M'Neile. B.D. With a Map and 3 Plans. 
Demy Bvo. 10s. 6d. 



The Book op Ezkkibl. Edited H. A. Red- 
path, M. A., D.Litt. Demy Bvo, \os. 6d. 

The Book op Genesis. Edited with Intro- 
duction and Notes by S. R. Driver, D.D. 
Seventh Edition Demy Bvo. los. 6d. 

The Book op Job. Edited bv E. C S. Gibson, 
D.D. Second Edition. Demi/ Bvo. 6s. 

The Epistle op St. James. Edited with In* 
troduction and Notes by R. J. Knowling, 
D.D. Demy Bvo. 6s. 



Part II. — Fiction 



Alhanesi (E. Maria). SUSANNAH AND 

ONE OTHER. Fourth Edition. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 
THE BLUNDER OF AN INNOCENT. 

Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
CAPRICIOUS CAROLINE. Second Edi* 

tion, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

LOVE AND LOUISA Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium Bvo. 6d, 

PETER, A PARASITE. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE BROWN EYES OF MARY. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

I KNOW A MAIDEN. Third Edition, 
Cr, 8tv. 6s. Also Me^Hum 8cv. 6d. 



THE INVINCIBLE AMELIA: or, Tiia 
PouTB Adventuress. Third Edition, 
Cr. Bvo. y. 6d, 

Annesley (Maude). THIS DAY'S MAD- 
NESS. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

Anstey (P.). A BAYARD FROM 
BENGAL. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Austen (Jane). PRIDE AND PREJU- 
DICE. Medium Bvo, 6d. 

AvellBg(Prancis). ARNOUL THE ENG- 
LISHMAN. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

BajTot (Richard). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Mediunt Bvo. 6d. 
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Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



THE PASSPORT. Fourth EMiUm. Cr. 

Stj. 6*. 

TKMPTATION. Ff/tA Edition. Cr. ho*. 

ts. 
ANTHONY CUTHBERT. Fourth Edition 

Cr, 8.-<i. 61. 
LOVLS PROXY. A.ynuEditi^m. Cr,^u». 

DONNA DIANA. SeermJ EditUm. Cr. 
Zio. 6f. W\^ Medium tvo. td. 

CASTING OF NETS. Twrl/tkEdiUgm, Cr. 
8rA ts. AIm} Medium Sfa. M. 

Balfour (AadrewX BY STROK£ OF 
SWORD. Mfdium Svo. 6d. 

Ball (Oona H.) ( Barbara Burke). THEIR 
OXFORD YEAR. With 16 lUustimtions 
Cr, 8rv. 6j. 

BARBARA GOES TO OXFORD. With 16 
Illustrations. Tkitd Edition. Cr. Zv0. ts. 

BariBg»ao«14(S.>. ARMINELL. Fifth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 
Also Mtdtum Ztw td. 

URITH. Fifth Edition. Cr.dno. 6s. 
A\m Medium Bva. td. 

IN Til P: roar OF THE SEA. Stventh 
Edtr.oH. Cr. 8rv. ts. 
AUu Medium Bvo. td. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. Medium 8ev. td. 

MARGERY OF QUKTHER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

THE QUEKN OF LOVE. Fi/th Edition. 
Cr, 8:'tf. 6j. Also Medium Si'O. td. 

JACQUETTA. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

KITTY ALONE. Fifth Edition. Cr.^vo. ts. 
Also Medium Bpo. teL 

N0^:MI. lllu«trat«i. Fomrtk Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. ts. Also Mediusn Bvo, td. 

THE BROOM-SQUIRE. Illustrated. 
Fi/ih Edition, Cr. Bva. ts. 
Also Mediufn Bvo. td. 

DARTMOOR IDYLLS. Cr. Bvo. ts, 

GUAVAS THE TINNER. Illustrated. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bt'o. 6s. 

BLADVS OF THK STFIWPONEY. lllus- 
trated. Second Edition. Cr. Sro. 6*. 

PA BO THE PRIEST. Cr. Bvo. ts. 
WINEFRED. Illustrated. Srrond Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, ts. Also Medium Bvo. td. 

ROYAL GEORGIE. Illustrated. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

CHRIS OF ALL SORTS. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

INDEWISLAND. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

THE FROBISHERS. CromnBvo, ts. 
Also Medium Bvo. td. 

DOMITIA. lllus. Second Ed. Cr. Bro. ts. 

MRS. CURGENVEN OF CURGENVEN. 

CroTvn Bvo. ts. 
LITTLE TU'PENNY. Medium Bvo. td. 
FURZE BLOOM. Medium Zvo. td. 

Barnett (Edith A.). A WILDERNESS 
WINNER. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo. ts. 



Bmnawm%n\ LAUGHING THROUGH 
A ^LDERNESa Cr. %bo. Su 

Barr (Robart). IN THE MIDST OF 
ALARMS Third Edition. Cr. 8m. 6c 
Also Afedhem Bvo. td. 

THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 

Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 
MsoMedittmBmo. td. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. Third 

Cr.Bvo, 6s. Also if«dk'MM Saw. 

THE TEMPESTUOUS PETTICOAT. 
lUtutrated. Third Editiom. Cr. 8«w. 6c 

JENNIE BAXTER JOURNALIST. 

Mediuns %vo. td. 

B^Me (Harold). THE CURIOUS AND 
DIVERTING ADVENTURES OF SIR 
JOHN SPARROW; oc, Thb Pbocksss 
OP AN Opkn MiNo. With a Fromupteoe. 
Second Edition. Cr, %vo, 6s, 

Bailoc (H.X EMM.ANUEL BURDEN. 
MERCHANT. With 36 lUvttndoos by 
G. K. CHBSTKarov. SecomdEd. Cr. Strw. 6c 

A CHANGE IN THE CABINET. 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. ts. 

BenaoaCB. P.) DODO : A Dbtah. or 
Dat. Fi/ieenth Edition. Cr. Brm. 6c 
Also Medium Zvo. td. 

THE VINTAGE. Medium Bvo. td. 

Bcaaoo (Margvet). SUBJECT TO 
VANITY. Cr.Bvo, y, td 

Binnlnffliaai (Qeorga AX THE BAD 
TIMES. Socond Edition. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

SPANISH GOLD. Fomrtk Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. ts, 

THE SEARCH PARTY. Cr. Boo. ts. 

Bowlaa (Q. StawartX A GUN-ROOM 
DITTY BOX. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. xs.td 

Bretbartaa (Ralph NanM). THE 

MILL. Cr.Bvo, ts. 

AN HONEST MAN. Second Edition. Cr. 
Bvo. ts. 

BroDtS(CharlotteX SHIRLEY. Mtdimm 
Bvo. td. 

Barton (J. Blooiuleile). ACROSS THE 

SALT SEAS. Medium Bvo. td 

Cafffyn (lVlr8.)('lota'). ANNE MAULE- 

VERER. Medium Bvo. td. 

CampbeU (Mrs. Vere). F E R R I B Y. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

Capes (Bernard). THE EXTRAOR- 
DINARY CONFESSIONS OF DIANA 
PLEASE. Third Edition, Cr.Bvo. ts. 

A JAY OF ITALY. FomrtkEd Cr.Bvo. ts. 

LOAVES AND FISHES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. ts. 

A ROGUE'S TRAGEDY. Socond Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. ts. 

THE GREAT SKENE MYSTERY. 
Second Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

THE LOVE STORY OF ST. BEI* 
Edition. Cr, Bivo, ts. 
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THE LAKE OF WINE. Mtdium 8«v. 6d. 
Car«y(Wynond). LOVE THE JUDGE. 
Steond Edition. Cf. ivo. 6s. 

CMtle (Affiles and Effertoa). FLOWER 
O' THE ORANGE, and Other Talev 
With a Frontispiece in Colour by A. H. 
Buckland. Third Editi&M. Cr. Zvo. 6x. 

Charlton (Randal). MAVE. S€C4md 

Edition. Cr. 8tw. 6j. 
THE VIRGIN WIDOW. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Clie8ney(Weatlierby). THE MYSTERY 
OF A BUNGALOW. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

Clifford (Mr«. W. K.)l THE GETTING 
WELL OF DOROTHY. lUastxated by 
Gordon Bkowmb. SocondBdiiion. Cr. Zvo. 
y.td. 

A FLASH OF SUMMER. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Conrad (Joaaph). THE SECRET AGENT: 
A Simple Tale. Fourth Ed. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A SET OF SIX. Fourth Edition, Cr. 8e#. 6s. 

Corbett (Jallan). A BUSINESS IN 
GREAT WATERS. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. iklso Medium Zsfo. 6d, 

Corelll (Marie). A ROMANCE OF TWO 
WORLDS. Twenty Ninth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

VENDETTA. Twentj^ovemih Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 6s. 

THELMA. ThiHyNinih Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

ARDATH: THE STORY OF A DEAD 

SELF. Nineteenth Edition. Cr.Zvo. ts. 
THE SOUL OF LILITH. Sixteenth Edi 

tion, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
WORMWOOD. Sixteenth Ed. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

BARABBAS: A DREAM OF THE 

WORLD'S TRAGEDY. Forty-Fourth 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE SORROW S OF SATAN. Fi/tyFi/lh 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE MASTER CHRISTIAN. Twelfth 

Edition, ^^^th Thousand. Cr. ^o. 6s. 

TEMPORAL POWER: A STUDY IN 
SUPREMACY. Second Edition. isiotA 
ThousMtd. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

GOD'S GOOD MAN: A SIMPLE LOVE 
STORY. Thirteenth Edition, 250th Thou- 
sand. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

HOLY ORDERS: the Tragsdv of a 
QuiKT Life. Second Edition. xaoM 
Thousand. Crown Zoo. 6s. 

THE MIGHTY ATOM. Twenty-seventh 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BOY: a Sketch. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 
6s. 

CAMEOS. Thirteenth Edition. Cr. Zno. 6s. 

Cotea (Mrs. Bvcrard). See Duacan (Sara 

Jeannette). 

Cotterell (Constance). THE VIRGIN 
AND THE SCALES. lUostrated. Second 
Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 



Crodcett (8. R.X LOCHINVAR. lUoa- 
trated. Third Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE STANDARD BEARER. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). THE OLD CAN- 
TONMENT. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

JOHASlf A. Second Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

THE HAPPY VALLEY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

A NINE DAYS* WONDER. Third 
Edition. Cr. Zvo, 6s. 

PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. Seventh 
Ed. Cr, Zvo. 6s, Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

ANGEL. Fifth Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 
A STATE SECRET. Third Edition. Cr. 
Zvo. 3^. 6d. Also Medium Zvo. 6d. 

KATHERINE THE ARROGANT. Fifth 
Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Crosble(Mary). DISCIPLES. Second Ed. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

CtttheU (Bdlth B.). ONLY A GUARD- 
ROOM DOG. Illustrated by W. Pakkim- 
SON. Crown Zvo. 3/. 6d. 

Dawson (Warrinrton). THE SCAR. 
Second Edition, Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

THE SCOURGE Cr.Zvo. 6s. 

Deakln (Dorothea). THE YOUNG 
COLUMBINE. With a Frontispiece by 
Lewis Baumer. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Deane (Mary). THE OTHER PAWN. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Doyle (A. Conan). ROUND THE RED 
LAMP. Eleventh Edition. Cr.Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo, 6d, 

Dnmas (Alexandre). See page 46. 

Duncan (Sara Jeannette) (Mrs. Everard 
Cotes). THOSE DETlIGHTFUL 
AMERICANS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

A VOYAGE OF CONSOLATION. Illus- 
trated. ThirdEdition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Zvo. 6d, 

COUSIN CINDERELLA. Second Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s, 

THE BURNT OFFERING. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

BldridffeOQeorffeD.). IN THE POTTER'S 

HOUSE. Ct. Zvo. 6s. 
BUot (George). THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 

Brsklna (Mrs. SteaartX THE MAGIC 
PLUMES. Cr.^o. 6s. 

Penn (Q. ManvlUe). SYD BELTON ; or, 
The Boy who would not %o to Sea. Illus- 
trated by GoRooM Browne. Second Ed 
Cr. Zvo. y. 6d. 

PlndUter(J. H.). THE GREEN GRAVES 
OF BALGOWRIE. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. Also Medium %vo, 6d, 

THE LADDER TO THE STARS. Second 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 



Messrs. Methuen's Catalogue 



TUrdeJitiro. Cr.iBt. ei. 
OVER THE HILLS. Stand Ediii^ Cr. 

the' ROSE OF JOY. TUrJ Edilit^ 



['nnda (M. B.). (Mn. Fnscii Blundfll] 
bTbPrCM; WESTWARD. Stai^Edi 
Ijim. CV. SOA 6l. 

MARGERY O' THE MILL. Tlord 
EJilirm. Cr. hv. 6(. 

KARDY-ON-THE-HILL TUrd EdMim. 

GALATEA OF THK WHEATFIELD. 

Xtcamd idiliit. Cr. t». 6>. 
Fnuar (Mn. H»li). THE SLAKING 

OF THE SWOttO. Sk^^ Ediliem. 

Cr. B». U. 
GIANNELLA. Cr. Sh 6i. 
IK THB SHADOW OF THE LORD. 

TUrdBdilan. Cmia 9». 6i. 
Pr«{B. udCB.). A MOTHER'S SON. 

Fi/lk Eitilim. Cr, Sm. 6(. 
Pann-Maltland (Eiri). BLANCHE 

ESMEAD. Sttnd EdifitK.. C>-. Btv. 6i. 
Oatlon (T«a). RICKERBV'S FOLLY. 

MidiniKXvo. 6d. 
Oiuketl (Mri.X CRANFORD. Mtdium 

a». 6d. 

MARY BARTON. HtdiumSvc. 6d. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. Mrdixmtiot. 6d. 
aatcXeUwHir). THE PLOW. 



Qcrird (Dorothea). 

UONY. MioIiiimBh. &^. 
MADE OF MONEY. Mtdhtmii 
THE IMPROB.VBLE IDYL. 



HOLY MATRl. 

6d. 
Tkird 



aibbi (Pblllp). THE SPIRIT C 
VOLT. Stutul Edilu>,i. Cr. S™ 

aiHlnr (QeornV THE TOWN 
VELLKR- Midnmivs. id. 

THE CROWN OF LIFE. Cr. ivt 
KltoMidiamim. id. 

aUiivlII«(BnHit). THEINCA'S 



ariVB(TI»BratlienX GRIMH'SFAIRY 
TALES. lUnitiutd. Midlumiw. 6d. 



Hmlr (J. Ck IN THE GRIP UF TRB 
TRUSTS; A Stoit or igi*. Cr, Sbl 

HMmUton (M.). THB FIRST CLAIM. 

Stand Edilum. Cr. faw. fii. 
Itarradn <B«trkxX IN VARYING 

MOODS. /■at.rttt-lkEdilitm. Cr.inr. 6t 
THE SCHOLAR'S D.MJGHTER. J>^i»r<4 

Edirim. Cr. Sr>. 6t. 
HILDA STRAFFORD and THE REMIT- 
TANCE MAN. TVH/flA Ed. Cr. aw. 

INTERPLAY. Fi/lk Edilw<t. Cr. a». Ed. 

KwTod (P.) (PrascM Porfeo* ftob ort— V 

THETAUINGOF THEBRUTE. Cr. 



H«t(MBb^ SISTER K. Cr. Sni. 61. 
Hlchcfu (Robert). THE PROPHET OF 

BERKELEY SQUARE. Stand Edititm. 

Cr. Bh. 6(. 
TONGUES OF CONSCIENCE. Tkiid 

Edilit*. Cr. Bm. 6r. 
FELIX. SUlk Edilum. Cr.tvt. 61. 
THEWOMANWITHTHEFAN. Strtitti 

Sdititm. Cr. Btul 61. 
BYEWAYS Cr. e». fii. 
THE GARDEN OF ALLAH. EittUtemlk 



BARBARV SHEEP. Steimd Edition. 
Cr.s™. J.. Srf. 

(Antboo]'). THE GOD IN THE 



Hope (. 

CAR. EUrrwIk E 
A CHANGE OF AIK. ^ 



irIK Ed. Cr.itt. ti. 
TtAEd. Cr.Sw. fa 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT AN. 

TONIO. Siiri£di/i«L Cr.iBt. 6t. 
AboUtdiumttv. 6d. 
PHROSO. Illuanted by H. R. Millu. 
Eirklk Edition. Cr. Siv. fib 
Alio Midinm B». id. 
SIMON DALE. lUutnled. EirhOi Editiim. 

Cr.Bw. 61. 
THE KING'S MIRROR. Ftartk Edilitn. 



SERVANT OF THE PUBLIC lUu- 

intcd. Ftnrlk Edititn. Cr. Bkl U, 

TALES OF TWO PEOPLE. With ■ Frtm- 

' ••(«• by A. H. Bdckuhd. TIdrd Ed. 



>t![l£S. 



, ^ ,,,. DEAD HEN TELL 

NO TALES. Mtdinmiva. tJ. 

HowBCO (CKbhcb). the LIFE OF 
SIRACLOVALEDEGALIS. Ci-.tui. 

HMllar (Ford AUdox). AN ENGLISH 



THE CROOKED WAY. Siand EHIlin 



SKrvJ Edilien. Cr. S». «i. 
HM(Mi(BinnMUVM). THE HA 

fiftk Edititm. Cr. Sne. Si. 
HjFiN (C J. CntdlHa). MR. U 

ROCKS, PURSER. ^«rt* SJi 

PRINCE RUPERT, THE BUCCANEER. 

ILInitnttd TkinlEdiliim. O-. Ss 
tarrahaiii (J. H.). THE THRONE OF 

DAVID. MtdiuiitiiBt. id. 
JwwtM (W. W.). MANY CARGOES. 

TUrif-finI EJilian. Cr, tva. jt 6d. 
SEA URCHINS. Fifianlk EJilim.. Cr. 

AMASTEROFCRAFT. lIluUnledbTWiLL 
OWM. fifviAt EJilian. Cr. 8h. 31. W. 

LIGHT FREIGHTS. IILiutrmI«l b; Will 
OmH una Olbm. Snnik Editim. Cr. 

THE's^i'pPER'S WOOING. Ninth Ed£. 

titiL. Cr. t». V. fxl- 
AT SUNWICH PORT. llliuuUBl br 

WillOwek. NiiUkEiitam. Cr.tBe.v6iL 
DIALSTONE LANE. IlliuDmI«l by Will 

Owaii. Strmtli Sditien. Cr. tn. ji.6J. 
ODD CRAFT. IllnttratBd by Wiu. Owu. 

TJUntEdilim. Cr.tsm. y. 6d. 
THE LADY OF THE BARGE. IllailiUid. 

SifUk SJilitH. Cr. B». 31. 6d. 
SALTHAVEN. IlluiDmUd by Wiu.Offu. 

Sictmd EJIIIttt. Cr. B». ^i. 6J. 
SAILORS' KNOTS. Cr. Ih. jr. 6d. 
jMW<(ttMir*X THE SOFT SIDE. J(c»^ 

£JiU«L. tV. Bm. 6.. 



onlB. Lynn), t 
F JOSHUA D 



THE TRAITOR'S WAY. MoUumtPt. 6d. 

UntonlB. Lynn). THE TRUE HISTORY 

— v_,T«„. DAVIDSON. Mtdittm 



UoBdoB (Jack). ' 

Ll- ^ Slili Editiim. Cr. (h. 61. 

Lobbock (Basil). DEEP SEA WAR. 

"'ORS. llliuDmUiI. SicimJ Edititm. Cr. 



EATETH BREAD 

taw. 61. 

r(VBBShan). THEFORTUNESOF 
E LANDRAYS. Cr. tee. 61. 



IN IRELAND. Cf 

La Qoaox (WIIHaiB). THE HUNCH- 
BACK OF WESTMINSTER. TklrdEd. 
Cr. Bh. ei . Al» Mrditim Bcw. 6d. 

THE CLOSED BOOK. TkirJ Edititn. 
Cr. Bw. U. 

THE VALLEY OF THE 



■kn). THE FIRST ROUND. 



4W TkuHinnd. Cr. Bbo. 



loMidiuimttv. 6d. 



DtrrcH PuUNT Lira, r^trtf Editim. 

Cr. Scv. 6j. 
THE PRICE OF LIS DORIS. Cr. Bi». 61. 
M'Cartb7(JutinH.). THE LADY OF 

LOYALTY HOUSE. lUtuuded. TAird 

THE DRYAD. StamdEdilitn. Cr.it-. ii. 
THE DUKE'S MOTTO. Third Edttitn. 

Cr. tvt. 61. 
Macdonald (Ronaldh A HUMAN 

TRINITY. SiitmdEditUm. Cr. a». &i. 
THE FORTUNE OF 

... iTlNA M'NAB. fnrik Edilim. 

MaiM(U 

WIFE. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. Stand 

Bditin. Cr. Biu. «i. 
MvttftdiumScci. 6d. 
THE WAGES OF SIN. Sirlmlk EdUfsn. 

THE CAR I SSI MA. Pi/Ik Ed. Cr.^tt. fa. 

Kao MtdinmtBt. 6d. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. Fifth Edi. 

lUft. Cr. Bu. A>. 
THE HISTORY OF SIR RICHARD 
CALMADY. SmnlkEdili- ' ' 

(Mn. HL B.). OLIVIA'S SUMMER. 



k LOST ESTATE. ANnuEd. Cr.Btw. 61. 



THE PARISH NURSE. Fturtk EdW 

Cr. Bo*, fa. 
GRAN'MA'S JANE. Cr. tut. 6t. 
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MRS. PETER HOWARD. Stcamd EdiHmu 

Cr.tiW, 6s. hXn Medium %vc, td. 
A WINTER'S TALE. A Ntm Edition. 

Cr, Sm. 6(. Abo M*dinm Sew. 6d, 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. A New 

Edition. Cr. 8w. 6t. 
AUo Jtftf >»« 8m. f>d. 
ROSE AT HONEYPOT. Third Ed, Cr, 

Siv. 6ff. 
THERE WAS ONCE A PRINCE. lUus. 

tnted by M. B. Mann. Cr. 8cw. 31. 6</. 
WHEN ARNOLD COMES HOME. IIIus- 

uated by M. B. Mann. Cr. 8sv. 3s. 6d. 
THE EGLAMORE PORTRAITS. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivp. 6s. 
THE MEMORIES OF RONALD LOVE. 

Cr. Sew. 6s. 
THE SHEEP AND THE GOATS. Third 

Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 
A SHEAF OF CORN. Second Edition. 

Cr. hvo. 6s. 
THE HEART-SMITER. Second Edition. 

Cr. 800. 6s. 
AVENGING CHILDREN. Cr, Ivo, 6s. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. Medium 

%vo. 6d, 
THE CEDAR STAR. Medium %vo. 6d. 

Marcbmont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 
LEV'S SECRET. Medium Svo. 6d. 

A MOMENT'S ERROR. Medium Svo. 6d. 

Marriott (Charles)L GENEVRA. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8tw. 6s. 
JVUrryat (Captain). PETER SIMPLE 

Medium Bvo, 6d. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. Medium 6vo. 6d. 
Marsh (Richard). THE TWICKENHAM 

PEERAGE. Second Edition. Cr»Zvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
THE MARQUIS OF PUTNEY. S^comi 

Edition, c r. 8cv. 6s. 
IN THE SERVICE OF LOVE. Third. 

Edition. Cr. Zvo. 6s. 
THE GIRL AND THE MIRACLE. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE COWARD BEHIND THE CUR- 
TAIN. Cr.9oo. 6s. 
THE SURPRISING HUSBAND. Second 

Edition. Cr. 8w. 6*. 
A ROYAL INDISCRETION. Cr. 8w». 6*. 
A METAMORPHOSIS. Medium 9vo. 6d. 
THE GODDESS. Medium Zvo. 6d. 
THE JOSS. Medium Svo. 6d. 
Marshall (Archibald). MANY JUNES. 

Second Edition. Cr. 6»o. 6s. 
THE SQUIRE'S DAUGHTER. Cr.ivo. 6s. 
MaM)a(A. B. W.V CLEMENTINA. 

Illtutrated. Third Edition. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. 6d. 
Mathers (Hetoo). HONEY. FourthEd, 

Cr.^vo. 6s, Mao Medium ivo, 6d. 



GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 

Edition, Cr. 8m. 6s. 
AUo Medium 9vo. 6d. 
THE FERRYMAN Second Edition. Cr. 

8v«. 6s. 
TALLY-HO! Fourth Edition. Cr,9mo, 6». 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. Medium Bvo. 6d. 

Mafld(C«Histaoce). A DAUGHTER OF 
FRANCE. With a Frondspkce. Socomd 
Edition, Cr. 8ei». 61. 

MazweU(W. B.). VIVIEN. Nentk Edi- 
tion. Cr. Boo. 6s. 

THE RA(K>ED MESSENGER. Third 
Edition, Cr. 8fv. 6s, 

FABULOUS FANCIES. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE GUARDED FLAME. Seventh Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo, 6s. 

ODD LENGTHS. Second Ed. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

HILL RISE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8ev. 6s, 

THE COUNTESS OF MAYBURY: Be- 
TWKSN You AND I. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8019. 6s, 

Maads(L.T.). DRIFT. Second Edition. 

Cr, 8cw. 6s. Also Medium Sivo. 6d. 
RESURGAM. Second Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 

VICTORY. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A GIRL OF THE PEOPLE, Illmtrated. 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Svo. y, 6d, 
HEPSY GIPSY. Illustrated. Cr. Svo. as. 6d. 
THE HONOURABLE MISS : A Stokt or 

AN Old-pashionbo Towk. Illastrated. 

Second Edition. Cr. 9vo. ys. 6d. 
Melton (R.). CESAR'S WIFE. Second 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s 

Meredith (BlUs). HEART OF MY 

HEART. Cr. 8cv. 6* 
Miner (Esther). LIVING LIES. Third 

Edition. Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Xiao Medium Svo, 6d. 
MItford (BertnuB). THE SIGN OF THE 

SPIDER. Illustrated. Sirth Edition. 

Cr, Svo. y, 6d. Also Medium Svo. 6d. 
IN THE WHIRL OF THE RISING. 

Third Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE RED DERELICT. Second Edition. 

Cr. Svo, 6s. 
Molesworth(Mrs.). THE RED GRANGE. 

Illustrated. Second Edition, Cr, Svo, 

MontrMBery(K.L.). COLONEL KATE. 
Second Edition. Cr.Svo. 6s, 

MoBtresor (P. P.). THE ALIEN. Third 
Edition. Cr, 8«w. 6s. 
Also Medium Svo. 6d. 

Morrison (Arthur). TALES OF MEAN 

a STREETS. Seventh Edition. Cr. Svo. 6s. 

A CHILD OF THE JACK). Fifth Edition. 
Cr. Svo. 6s. 

THE HOLE IN THE WALL. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Svo, 6s. Also Medium 8w. 6d. 
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TO LONDON TOWN. Seetmd Ed. Cr. 
Zv0. 6*, 

DIVERS VANITIES. Cr, Bw. 6s. 

NesUt(E.). (Mrs. H. BlandX THE RED 
HOUSE Illustrated. F^riA Editi0M. 
Cr. 8cw. 6f . Also Medium 8sv. &/. 

Noble (Bdward). LORDS OF THE SEA. 
SKond Edition. Cr.Zvo. dr. 

Norris (W. E.). HARRY AND URSULA: 
A Story with two Siob9 to it. Second 
Edition, Cr. Sva. 6r. 

HIS GRACE. MediumBvo. 6d. 

GILES INGILBY. Medium 8cw. 6d. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 
Medium Bztc. 6d. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 
Medium Bve. td. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. Medium Sw. td. 
CLARISSA FURIOSA. Medium 8xw. 6d. 

Oliphant (Mrs-X THE LADY'S WALK. 
Medium Zvo. 6d. 

SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE, Medium 
Bvo. 6d. 

THE PRODIGALS. Medium %vo, td. 

THE TWO MARYS. MUium Zvo, td. 

OUivant (Alfred). OWD BOB, THE 
GREY DOG OF KENMUIR. With a 
Frontispiece. Eleventh Ed. Cr. Zve. ts. 

OMMnhefaB (B. Phillips). MASTER OF 
MEN. Fourth Edition. Cr.Zvc. ts. 
Also Medium Bvo. td. 

Ozenhaiii (Joho). A WEAVER OFWEBS. 
With 8 lUostrations by Maurice Grbif- 
rBNHAGBM. Fourth Edition. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

THE GATE OF THE DESERT. With 
a Frontispiece in Photogravure by Harold 
Copping. Fifth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

PROFIT AND LOSS. With a Frontispiece 
in photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts, 

THE LONG ROAD. With a FrontUpiece 
in Photogravure by Harold Copping. 
Fo$trth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

THE SONG OF HYACINTH, AND 
OTHER STORIES. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. ts. 

MY LADY OF SHADOWS. Fourth Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. ts. 

PAin (Barry). LINDLEY KAYS. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

Pftrker (Qilbert). PIERRE AND HIS 
PEOPLE. Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

MRS. VALCUION. Ftyth Edition. Cr.Bvo. 
ts. 

THE TRANSLATION OF A SAVAGE. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. Illus- 
trated. Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 
AImo Medium Bvo. td. 



WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC : 
The Story of a Lost Napoleon. Sixth 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 
Also Medium Byo. td. 

AN ADVENTURER OF THE NORTH. 

The Last Adventures of 'Pretty Pierre.' 

Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 
THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. lUua- 

trated. Sixteetsth Edition. Cr. Bvo, ts. 

THE BATTLE OF THE STRONG: a 
Romance of Two Kingdoms. Illustrated. 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Svo. ts. 

THE POMP OF THE LAVILETTES. 
Third Edition. Cr. Svo. y. td. 
Also Medium Bvo. td. 

NORTHERN LIGHTS. Cr. Stw. fir. 

^Pasture (Mr«. Henry de la). THE 
TYRANT. Cr.Bvo. ts. 

Patterson (J. B.). WATCHERS BY THE 
SHORE. Second Edition. Cr. Svo. ts. 

Pemberton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 
OF A THRONE. Ill"*trated. Third 
Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 
Also Medium Bzw. td. 
1 CROWN THEE KING. With Illustra- 
tions by Frank Dadd and A. Forrestier. 
Cr. Svo. ts. 
Also Medium Bvo. td. 

LOVE THE HARVESTER: A Story of 
THE Shires. Illustrated. Third Edition. 
Cr. Bvo, y, td, 

Phlllfwtts (Bden). LYING PROPHETS. 
Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. ts. 

CHILDREN OF THE MIST. Fifth Edi- 
tion. Cr. Svo, ts. 
Also Medium Bvo, td. 

THE HUMAN BOY. With a Frontispiece 
Sixth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s. 
Also Medium Bvo. td. 

SONS OF THE MORNING. Second 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. ts. 

THE RIVER. Third Edition. Cr. Bvo. o*. 
Also Medium Svo. td. 

THE AMERICAN PRISONER. Fourth 
Edition. Cr, Stfo. ts. 

THE SECRET WOMAN. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. Svo, ts. 

KNOCK AT A VENTURE. With a Frontis- 
piece. Third Edition. Cr. Sto. ts. 
THE PORTREEVE. Fourth Ed. Cr.Svo. 6s. 

THE POACHER'S WIFE. Second Edition. 
Cr. Bvo. ts. Also Medium Bvo, td. 

THE STRIKING HOURS. Second EMtion, 
Crown Bvo, ts. 

THE FOLl^ AFIELD. Crown Bvo. ts, 

Plcfcthall (Marmadnke). SAID THE 

FISHERMAN. Seventh Ed, Cr,Bvo. ts. 

BRENDLE. Second Edition. Cr.Bvo, ts. 

THE HOUSE OF ISLAM. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. Bvo. ts. 
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WaUord (Mn. Lp. B.). MR SMITH. 
MuUum Zvo. 6d. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 
MuUum Zvc, 6d. 

COUSINS. M*dium%Dc. ed. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Midinm 
9va, €d. 

Wallace (OMiaral Lew)« BEN-HUR. 
Medium Zvo, 6d, 

THE FAIR GOD. Medium 8iw. 6d. 

WalU (Elizabeth C). THE ANCIENT 
LANDMARK : A Kentucky Romance. 
Cn 8tv. 6s, 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). TWISTED 
EGLANTINE lUostrated. Third Edi- 
tion, Cr. %oo. 6t. 

THE HIGH TOBY : Being further Chapters 
in the Life and Fortunes of Dick Ryder, 
otherwise Gallopins Dick. With a Frontis> 
piece. Third Edition, Cr, Zva. 6s. 

A MIDSUMMER DAY'S DREAM. 
Third Edition. Crown Svo, 6s. 

THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. Second 

Edition. Cr, 8cw. 6s, 
THE PRIVATEERS. lUostrated. Second 

Edition, Cr. %vo. 6s. 

A POPPY SHOW: Being Divbks and 

DivBBSB TA1.XS. Cr. 8vo. 6s. 
THE FLOWER OF THE HEART. Tkird 

Edition, Cr. Svo. 6s. 
THE ADVENTURERS. Medium 8ew. 6d. 

WeUIng (Pe«rv). THE STORY OF 
VIRGINIA PERFECT. Third Edition. 
Cr. Zvo. 6s. 

Weekes (A. B.). THE PRISONERS OF 
WAR. Medium 6vo. 6d. 

Well* (H. a.). THE SEA LADY. Cr. 
Bvo, 6s, Also Medium 9tro. 6d. 

Weynan (StanleyX UNDER THE RED 
ROBE. With Illustrations by R. C. Wood- 
viLLE. Twenty^econd Ed, Cr. ivo. 6s. 

Whitby (Beatrice). THE RESULT OF 
AN ACCIDENT. Second Edition. Cr. 
Zvo, 6s. 

White (Pergr). THE SYSTEM. Third 
Edition. Cr. ivo. 6s. 



A PASSIONATE PILGRIM. Medium 

8»o, 6d. 
LOVE AND THE WISE MEN. Cr. %vo. 

6s. 
WiUiams (MargreryX THE BAR. Cr. 

Bvo. 6s. 

WiUiamson (Mrs. C. N.X THE AD- 
VENTURE OF PRINCESS SYLVIA- 
Second Edition, Cr, 6vo. 6s. 

THE WOMAN WHO DARED. Cr. dvo. 
6s. 

THE SEA COULD TELL. Second Edition. 
Cr. 8vo, 6s. 

THE CASTLE OF THE SHADOWS. 
Third Edition. Cr. &oo. 6s. 

PAPA. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

WIlilamMm (C. N. and A. M.). THE 
LIGHTNING CONDUCTOR: The 
Strange Adventures o f a Motor Car. With 
x6 Illustrations. Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 
Boo, 6s. Also Cr, Bvo. is. not* 

THE PRINCESS PASSES: A Romance 
of a Motor. With 1 6 Illustrations, /iinih 
Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

MY FRIEND THE CHAUFFEUR- With 
x6 Illustrations^ Tenth Edit. Cr.Bvo. 6s. 

LADY BETTY ACROSS THE WATER. 
Tenth Edition. Cr. Bvo. 6s, 

THE CAR OF DESTINY AND ITS 
ERRAND IN SPAIN. With 17 lUus- 
trations. Fourth Edition. Cr. Bvo, 6s. 

THE BOTOR CHAPERON. With a Fron ■ 
tispiece in Colour by A. H. Buckland, 16 
other Illustrations, and a Map. Fijth Edi- 
tion, Cr, Bvo. 6s, 

SCARLET RUN N ER. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by A. H. Buckland, and 8 other 
Illustrations. Third Ed. Cr, 800. 6s. 

SET IN SILVER. With a Frontispiece. 
Second Edition, Cr. Bvo. 6s. 

Wyllarde (Dolf). THE PATHWAY OF 
THE PIONEER (Nous Autres). Fourth 
Edition. Cr.Bwo, 6s. 



Yeldham (C. C). 
Cr. Bvo, 6s. 



DURHAM'S FARM. 



Books for Bojs mnd Gilds 

Illustrated* Crown 2fuo» 3^. 6d. 



The Getting Well or Domothy. By Mrs. 
W. K. Clifford. Second Edition. 



Only a Guabi>'Room Dog. 
Cathell. 



By Edith E. 
By W. 



Master RocKArsLLAR's Voyage. 
Clark Russell. Fourth Edition. 

Std Belton : Or, the Boy who would not go 
to Sea. By G. Manvilie Fenn. Second Ed. 



The Red Grange. By Mrs. Molesworth. 
A Girl op the People. By L. T. Meade. 

Fourth Editipn. 
Hepsv Gmr. By L. T. Meade. 2^. 6d. 
The Honourable Miss. By L. T. Meade. 

Second Edition, 
There was once a Prince. By Mrs. M. E. 

Mann. 
When Arnold comes Home. By Mrs. M. EL 

Mann. 
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The NoTtls of Alexandre DunM 

Medium 8m. Price 6d, DeubU Volumes, ix. 



ACTt. 

Thb A u f gmuM B ow Captain Pamfhiul 

A«IAL'RY. 

Tkx BiKD OP Patl 

Thb Black Tulip. 

Tm« Castlk op Eppstbik. 

Catrbjunb Blom. 

Cbolb. 

Thb Chbvaubb D'Haxmbntau (Doable 

rolume.) is, 
Chicx>t thb Jbstbb. 

CoNSCIBIfCB. 

Thb Convict's Soh. 

Thb Corsican Bbothkrs ; and Otho thb 

Arch KB. 
Crop^Eambd Jacqoot. 
DoM Gokbnplot. 
Thb Fatal Combat. 
Thb Fbncimo Mastbr. 
Febnandb. 
Gabbibl Lambbbt. 
Gbobgbs. 

Thb Gbrat Massacbb. 
Hbhri OB Navarbb. 



HiLim DB Cmavbbht. 
Thb Hoboscopb. 

LOUISB DB LA VaLLI&RE. 



XI. 



(Doable volome.) 



(Dooble 



Thb Man in thb Iron Mask. 

volume.) t$. 
MaItrb Adam. 
Thb Mouth op Hbll. 
Nanon. (Doable volume.) x«. 
Paounb ; Pascal Bbuno ; and Bontbeob. 

PitBB LA ROINB. 

Thb Pbincb op Thibvbs. 

Thb Rbminiscemcbs op Antont. 

Robin Hood. 

Thb Snowball and Sdltanbtta. 

Sylvandirb. 

Talbs op thb Supbbnatubal. 

Talbs op Stbangb Advbntubb. 

Thb Thbbb Muskbtbbss. (Double voloaie.) 

Thb Tbagbdt op Nantbs. 
TwBNTT Ybabs Aptbr. (Dooble voIo 
Thb Wild-Duck Shootbb. 
Thb Wolp-Lbadbb. 



)". 



Methnen's Sizpenny Books 

Medium Zoo. 



AlbBBMl (B. MartaX LOVE AND 

LOUISA. 
1 KNOW A MAIDEN. 

AaBtey(P.). A BAYARD OF BENGAL. 
AMtMi(J.). PRIDE AND PREJUDICE. 

BaMt(Rlcluird). A ROMAN MYSTERY. 
CASTING OF NETS. 
DONNA DIANA. 

BaHow (Andfvw). BY STROKE OF 
SWORD. 

Barinr-OoaMiS.). FURZE BLOOM. 

CHEAP JACK ZITA. 

KITTY ALONE. 

URITH. 

THE BROOM SQUIRE. 

IN THE ROAR OF THE SEA. 

NOEML 

A BOOK OF FAIRY TALES. lUnstnted. 

LITTLE TU'PENNY. 

WINEFRED. 

THE FROBISHERS. 

THE QUEEN OF LOVE. 

ARMINELL. 

Barr (Robert). JENNIE BAXTER. 
IN THE MIDST OF ALARMS. 
THE COUNTESS TEKLA. 
THE MUTABLE MANY. 

Benson (B. P.). DODO. 
THE VINTAGE. 

BnmtS (Charlotte). SHIRLEY. 



Brownell (C. U). THE HEART OF 

JAPAN. 

Barton (J. Bloondelle). ACROSS THE 
SALT SEAS. 

Caffja (Mrs.). ANNE MAULEVERER. 

Capes (Bernard). THE LAKE OF 

WINE. 
CUflord (Mrs. W. K.). A FLASH OF 

SUMMER. 
MRS. KEITH'S CRIME. 
Corbett (Jnllan). A BUSINESS IN 

GREAT WATERS. 

Croker (Mrs. B. M.). ANGEL. 
A STATE SECRET. 
PEGGY OF THE BARTONS. 
JOHANNA. 

Dante (AlljrUeri). THE DIVINE 
COMEDY(CarT). 

Donrle (A. Cooan). ROUND THE RED 

Dnncan (Sara Jeannette). A VOYAGE 
OF CONSOLATION. 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS. 

BUot (Oeorge). THE MILL .ON THE 

FLOSS. 
PIndlater (Jane H.). THE GREEN 

GRAVES OF BALGOWRIE. 

aallon(Tom). RICKERBTS FOLLY. 

aaskelKMrs.). CRANFORD. 
MARY BARTON. 
NORTH AND SOUTH. 
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Qerard (DorothM). HOLY MATRI- 
MONY. 
THE CONQUEST OF LONDON. 
MADE OF MONEY. 

OlstloffCa). THE TOWN TRAVELLER. 
THE CROWN OF LIFE. 



Olanvllle (Braest). 

TREASURE. 
THE KLOOF BRIDE. 



THE INCA^S 



aielg (Cfaarlec). BUNTER'S CRUISE. 

Qrlmm (The Brotbera). GRIMM'S 
FAIRY TALES. 

Hope (Anttaooy). A MAN OF MARK. 

A CHANGE OF AIR. 

THE CHRONICLES OF COUNT 

ANTONIO. 
PHROSO. 
THE DOLLY DIALOGUES. 

DEAD MEN TELL 



THE THRONE OF 



Horniuifi: (B. W.>. 
NO TALES. 

Inffraham (J. H.). 

DAVID. 

Le Qaeox (W.). THE HUNCHBACK OF 
WESTMINSTER. 

Lev«tt-YeBts(S. K.). THE TRAITOR'S 

WAY. 
ORRAIN. 

Unton (B. Lynn). THE TRUE HIS- 
TORY OF JOSHUA DAVIDSON. 

LyaU(Bdiui>. DERRICK VAUGHAN. 

Malet (Lucas). THE CARISSIMA. 
A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. 

Mann (Mrs. M. B.). MRS. PETER 

HOWARD. 
A LOST ESTATE. 
THE CEDAR STAR. 
ONE ANOTHER'S BURDENS. 
THE PATTEN EXPERIMENT. 
A WINTER'S TALE. 

Marcfamont (A. W.). MISER HOAD- 

LEY'S SECRET. 
A MOMENT'S ERROR. 

Marrrat (CapUIn). PETER SIMPLE. 
JACOB FAITHFUL. 

Marsh (Richard). A METAMORPHOSIS. 

THE TWICKENHAM PEERAGE. 

THE GODDESS. 

THE JOSS. 

Mason (A. B. W.). CLEMENTINA. 

Mathers (Helen). HONEY. 
GRIFF OF GRIFFITHSCOURT. 
SAM'S SWEETHEART. 

Meade(Mrs. L.T.). DRIFT. 

MiUer (Esther). LIVING LIES. 

Mltford (Bertram). THE SIGN OF THE 
SPIDER. 



Montresor (P. P.). THE ALIEN. 

Morrison (Arthur). THE HOLE IN 
THE WALL. 

Nesbit(B.) THE RED HOUSE. 

Norris(W. B.). HIS GRACE. 

GILES INGILBY. 

THE CREDIT OF THE COUNTY. 

LORD LEONARD THE LUCKLESS. 

MATTHEW AUSTIN. 

CLARISSA FURIOSA. 

Ollphant (Mrs.). THE LADY'S WALK. 
SIR ROBERT'S FORTUNE. 
THE PRODIGALS. 
THE TWO MARYS. 

Oppenheini (B. P.). MASTER OF MEN. 

Parker (Gilbert). THE POMP OF THE 

LAVILETTEs. 
WHEN VALMOND CAME TO PONTI AC. 
THE TRAIL OF THE SWORD. 

P e m berton (Max). THE FOOTSTEPS 

OF A THRONE. 
I CROWN THEE KING. 

Phillpotts (Eden). THE HUMAN BOY. 
CHILDREN OF THE MIST. 
THE POACHER'S WIFE. 
THE RIVER. 



THE 



*q' (A. T. Qulller Couch). 

WHITE WOLF. 

Rldjre(W. Pett). A SON OF THE STATE. 

LOST PROPERTY. 

GEORGE and THE GENERAL. 

ERa 

Russell (W. Oark). ABANDONED. 
A MARRIAGE AT SEA. 
MY DANISH SWEETHEART. 
HIS ISLAND PRINCESS. 

Sergeant (Adeline). THE MASTER OF 

BEECHWOOD. 
BARBARA'S MONEY. 
THE YELLOW DIAMOND. 
THE LOVE THAT OVERCAME. 

Sidflrn'ick fMrs. Alfred). THE KINS- 
MAN. 

Surtees (R. S.). HANDLEY CROSS. 
MR. SPONGE'S SPORTING TOUR. 
ASK MAMMA. 

Watford (Mrs. h, B.). MR. SMITH. 

COUSINS. 

THE BABY'S GRANDMOTHER. 

TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. 

Wallace (Oeneral Lew). BEN-HUR. 
THE FAIR GOD. 

Watson (H. B. Marriott). THE ADVEN- 
TURERS. 

Weekes (A. B.). PRISONERS OF WAR. 

Weils (H. O.). THE SEA LADY. 

White (Percy). A PASSIONATE 
PILGRIM. 



Rad.-i 




